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SUNSET- ADVERTISING SECTION _ 


nnsylvania 
SHORT LINES 
BETWEEN 





Pe 





St. Louis and New York......... 1054 miles 
Chicago and New York..... ...... 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New York........ ‘761 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgbh......... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh ........... 468 miles 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh........ 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New YorkE....... 440 miles 
St. Louis and Columbuas......... » 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus............. 315 miles 


Cincinnati and Columbus......... 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville ... 805 miles 
Chicago and Cincinnati 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis...... 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis....... » 195 miles 


Freguent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 








oe ind THE MAP!” 











LOGANSPORT 








Ee Wy if, 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Short Lines 






on 


FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS| 


Either of the following named Agents 


A. BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St., - San Francisco, Cal. 
F. N. KOLLOCK, District Agent, 122 Third St., - Portland, Ore. 
Cc. L. HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, - Seattle, Wash. 
M.F. 

A. 

L. 











KENTUCKY i 





H. 


VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, - Los Angeles, Cal. 
BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, - San Antonio, Texas. 
KIMBALL, Assistant General eral Agent, Chicago, Il. 
EO. T. HULL, District Agent, - - Denver, Col. 
M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger Aa, - St. Louis, Mo. 
G. W. WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, - Pittsburgh, Pa. 

COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“The Standard Railroad of America” 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 








This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. | Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Building, Flood Building, 600 Spring Street, 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles 

















“The Seaside Resort of eo California’ —two railroad 
lines running to San Francisco er miles north, and another 
under course of commmerinns New Casino cost over 
City population 1900, 5595—1908, 14,200. _ Nocity in thee 

est offers better opne rt for in . Write Board of 


Trade for Booklet ** 
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In everything from location and ria) a details of appointment 


it stands unrivaled—commanding. 


Its unique dining places—Laurel Court, Crp Grill Red Room, Grey - 
Room and magnificent main Salon are without Puytclpar Se 


~ 


Single Rooms, with bath, $2.50 upward. Suites, $10 > 
Mi * 


oy 


UNDER MANAGEMENT OF 


PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 
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HOTEL ARLINGTON 


COR, ELLIS AND LEAVENWORTH STREETS 


FITS magnificent, new 
four-story brick and 
steel building, opened 
February 17, 1908, is most 
centrally located, with 


direc 


Srom all parts of the city, 
ferry and railroad depois. 


250 rooms. 100 baths. 
Large and luxurious 
dining 
convenience known 


sible 


SAN FRANCISCO 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





car service to and 


r yoom. Every pos- 





to modern hoteldom. 
European plan from 


$7.00 


per day upward. 


Special rates to permanent 
guests. 


FOR RESERVATIONS 








OR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


FP. J. FALLON, Proprietor 
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f° 


Facing a tropical 
park, which, in the 
civic center af 
an Francisco,has 
the unusual aspect 
of an old-wor 
square or Spanish 
Plaza,this hostelry 
marks the farthest 
advance of science 


in hotel service. 


Rates (European 
an): 

Rooms - .$ 20° upward 
* wath bath 23¢ upwar 

Parlor, bedroom &abath 


from$lO°° upward 


SAN FRANCISCO ” Tr Hotel Holland 


H-O°T EeL 
ST- FRANCIS 


JAMES WOODS.Manager 














EUROPEAN PLAN 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 














IN WRITING 


2 Ellis Street, between Powell and Mason, San Francisco, California 
The Hotel Holland Co., Proprietors E. L. Young, Manager 
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OMBINES all delights that the best mountain, forest and seaside resorts 
can offer with the conveniences and luxuries of a first-class city hotel. 





QSituated in the pine forest, beside the beautiful : z 
Bay of Monterey —4 hours from San Francisco. For illustrated booklet and full information, address 


Stop-over privileges on all through tickets. H. R. WARNER, Msgr., Del Monte 














ROYAL HOUSE “Fike Fl it Ena 


EUROPEAN PLAN—CAFE IN CONNECTION 
Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Reinforced concrete, fire-proof. Steam heat. Same rates as before the fire 
75ce, $1.00, $1.50 per day; with bath, $2.00 per day. Weekly rates, 

From Ferry, = ow on a street cars direct. Fourth street cars direct from 
Townsend street ¢ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


HOTEL AUDUBON — | 


EUROPEAN PLAN Van Ness Ave., cor. Ellis St. 
928 ELLIS STREET 





100 rooms ; centrally located; all modern conveniences; ee 
comfortable, quiet and homelike. Rates $1.00 per day and an francisco 
up. Write for booklet to 








Cc. E. GANTER, MaNnacer | 


The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 
A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 

150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices, 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 























CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell ’ San Francisco 
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‘PASO ROBLES © 
HOTSPRINGS 


“Anyone can get well here”— Admiral Robley D. Evans 


New York World, April 5th, 1908. 


Do you know that the greatest and best equipped hot 
springs in America are in California at Paso Robles? 


| | NDER the brow of the beautiful Coast Range midway on the Road 





of a Thousand Wonders between San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

720 feet above the sea: a forest of magnificent oaks with wild 

mountain streams, old, old mission and mission buildings; and the 
clearest, dryest, purest, most bracing California air. 

And a hotel with fine grounds, unexcelled cuisine, drives, tennis and 
croquet courts—a place like home, big, roomy, tasteful, quiet—like home 
out of doors. 

Yet all this is incidental to the best equipped bath house in America, 
with all apparatus selected and approved by Dr. Simon Baruch, of New 
York, the most eminent authority in Americaon hydro therapeutics, to make 
most efficient the wonder-working waters of Paso Robles Hot Springs 
—soda, iron chalybeate, mud, sulphur and lithia varying in temperature 
from 60° to 122° Fahrenheit. 


Bubbling up over 2,000,000 gallons per day. 
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SUNSET TRAVEL 


The New Hotel Perkins 


Remodelled; Refurnished; Reopened May Fifth and Washington Sts. 
25, 1908. Most centrally located. Large 

light sample rooms. 165 rooms; 75 with PORTLAND, OREGON 
private bath. Every modern convenience, including phone in every room. 
Colonial Cafe English Grill; cuisine unexcelled. On direct car line to depot. 
Bus meets all trains. European plan. Rates $1.00 per day and upward. 


WARREN SWETLAND, Manager 


BUREAU 














HOTEL WOODWARD La Casa Grande (Hotel) 


FIREPROOF FAMILY 
HOTEL 





American or European. 
Convenient to Theaters 
and Shopping District 
Write for rates, reser 
vations and booklet 


HOTEL WOODWARD 
421 West Eighth Street 

















Los Angeles, California ee the se of apse Sag reg pens the inn, moe 
can Plan. Comfortable, homelike; $2 00 to $4.00 a day; special weekly 
Guy K. Woodward- D. O"Donnel rates. W. H. KINDIG, Manager, Pasadena, California. 








PARAISO The Danmoore 
PT Dee lf  , wnsuincron 


Cor. 14th, opp. Heilig Theater 














Grandest and most accessible of all year 
round resorts. Mildest winters in Cali- | 
fornia. Only hot soda, iron and sulphur 
Baths in California. Guaranteed to cure 
rheumatism and all stomach troubles. 
Expert masseurs. $12.00t0$16.00 per week. 
Baths free. Take “Coaster” arriving at 
Springs at 1.30 pm. Waters awarded First 
Prize at St. Louis Exposition. 





European Plan—$1I and Up 





Bus Meets All Trains 
DAN J. MOORE, Prop. 








HOTEL MOORE—Clatsop Beach, Seaside, Ore.—Open 
all year. For information apply at THE DANMOORE 

















San Francisco’s Popular Stopping Place 


GRAND HOTEL Nortonia Hotel 


55 TAYLOR ST. NEAR MARKET 
ELEVENTH, OFF 


100 Rooms at $1 Day 50 Rooms at $1.50 Day ee WASHINGTON ST. 
100 Rooms, with Bath, at $2 and $2.50 Day F Ponilandia Newest 

and Most Modern 

} Eiots 1 Absolutely 


LAKE INDEPENDENCE]|| J:Mcse Qa re 


_ Sixteen miles from Truckee. Splendid trout fishing 
in lake and stream, hunting, boating, driving and 











Rates to Families 


riding. Good bathing beach. Table unexcelled. For ed ol = ; Our Bus Meets All Trains 
particulars address | aa ~— 
MISS RUSSELLA WARD, N€ sams , “ x Sample Suites, With 


Lake Independence Hobart Mills P. 0. — ae —— Baths for Traveling Men 
Or Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Co., James 
Flood Building, San Francisco. 
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NEW ORLEANS, 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 


Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and connecting lines, 





i} A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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Many a Good Catch 
at BROCK WAY 








Salt Lake The New 
City,Utah WHITSON 


Sie 772 2 


te 












European 


HOTEL 


: _ Strictly first-class 
SF Visit our Cafe 


“tL>- 




















THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 


VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY TO THE EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
TO 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


° THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W.J.SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 


General Agent, 36 Powell Street General Agent, 544 So —- 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 














City Office, 697 Van Ness Ave. 
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Building —concrete—steel and marble. 
Inthe most fashionable shopping district. 
Special large sample rooms for display. 
Library —bound magazines in reading 
room for glests. 

Most refined, modern hostelry in Seattle. 
English Grill. 

Buses meet all trains and boats. 


Raies—A Dollar a Day Up. 


Witter Springs Hotel 
| and Cottages...Lake County, Cal. 


Automobile parties given special attention. 

A first-class all-year-round Resort in the 
midst of beautiful scenery overlooking Clear 
Lake. Excellent service, homelike comfort, 
out-door amusements. Witter Water known 

all over the country as a natural medical 
remedy. 

RUDOLPH HACKEL, Manager 

Formerly with the Fairmont Hotel 
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ie One of the world’s 
SF most curative Springs. 
. One of America’s most 
a comfortable 

one-half hours and refined 


from 
P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 


e 
sss South Spring St., Los Angeles San Francisco h O S t e ] . 1 e S 








THE HOTEL AT BYRON 














, > Mt. Wilson Hotel and Cottages 
McCloud River Tavern ‘ 6000 Feet wie 


Opens June Ist 


Lava Springs Resort 


Opens June Ist 








Located in the Pines on the 


° “ . . Seventeen miles from Los Angeles. Sierra Madre car from Los An- 
Beautiful McCloud River geles to foot of trail; then animals to the summit. Los Angeles office, 
Peck-Judah Co., 553 S. Spring St.; Pasadena Office, Hotel Green. Strain’s 
oe , Camp and Sturtevant’s Camp open June Ist. - F. B. ROSS, Manager. 
Fishing and Hunting Unsurpassed a en ea acces 

FALLEN LEAF LODGE 
OO ON FALLEN LEAF LAKE, five miles from Tallac, 
Lake Tahoe. Rugged mountain scenery. Best trout fish- 
ing and hunting. Free row-boats and canoes. Hire of 
launches and horses moderate. Rooms, cabins and tents. 





Stopovers will be allowed at 


Sisson by Southern Pacific on Electric lights. Porcelain tubs, and shower baths. A 

; : homelike, comfortable resort. Terms reasonable. For 

all through tickets. booklet, address the manager, Mrs. N. H. Trickey, Tallac, 
California. 





White for full particulars. . a oe 

Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
d Old People’s Hi j 

McCLOUD RIVER R. R. co. Conducted Copenh ge ten Ce is persons 


who wish rest or medical treatment. Has a hospital department, operating 


. room and every convenience for surgery. All nursing done by the Sisters 
1207 Flood Bldg., San Francisco and competent trained nurses. Patients may have choice of physicians 


Electric elevator and modern conveniences. Large grounds, ideal location 
and perfect climate. 


Seno For Descriptive Book.et ro SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


LAKESIDE INN 
Deer Park Inn i ot er Sa Pen neoen 
Lake Tahoe Region 


beautiful drive. Lakeside has more nat- 
ural] attractions than any resort in the 
& West. Its famous mineral waters have 
. curative properties for those who are ill, 
Altitude 6,500. Fine Mineral Springs. 
Fishing, Boating, Mountain Climbing, Tennis. 
Comfortable Hotel and Log Cabins. Good 
Table. Large Dairy on place. No Rattle- 


























and a tonic for those who are we 


Fishing and shooting on its own lake, 
in season. Lake encircled by the only 
two-mile auto track in the United States. 
The climate permits it to be an all-year- 
round resort. Added to these attractions 





i Sal are golf, tennis, riding and driving. 
snakes nor Poison Oak. Open June Ist The hotel is picturesquely situated, surrounded by flowers and green 
; Tay . . f fields; the service is excellent and the cuisine beyond criticism. 
until November i Rates from $14 to $18 ~inedimca-tr ghee the ein 
per week. Address Miss Katherine Chandler, LAKESIDE INN 
Deerpark, Placer County, California. Lakeside, San Diego County, California 


H. F. NORCROSS, Agent, 334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Trip 
Up 
Mount 
Shasta 
Start 
from 


SISSON TAVERN 


One and a half days for the round trip; guides, horses and outfits furnished. A delightful outing. 
Finest of fishing and hunting in season. California State Hatchery on grounds of Tavern. Full 
information any Southern Pacific Agent or SISSON TAVERN. 





























Mt. Tamalpais 


»-. OVER... 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 





is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 








For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco California 
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Plan to Visit 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 


NOW REACHED BY RAIL 


Scenic Route of 
Merced Canyon. 


A QUICK, PLEASANT TRIP 


To the Celebrated 
Valley. 


DAILY TRAIN SERVICE Sx ay, A DELIGHTFUL OUTING 
Connects with S. P. N YOSEMITE VALLEY, First-class accommodations 


and Santa Fe. ‘RAILROAD GO- en route and in Valley. 





A trip to California is incomplete without a visit to Yosemite. In its assemblage 
of sheer walls of great height, imposing peaks, and the number of its stupendous 
waterfalls, Yosemite is unique. For through rates and connections, inquire of 
any Southern Pacific or Santa Fe ticket agent. Write for descriptive folder. 


O. W. LEHMER, TRAFFIC MANAGER, MERCED, CALIFORNIA 











Mariposa Grove 


Big Trees Camp 
+ Viion'rWavom nd] | Y OSeMIte 


- the Big Trees now make 
the trip from Yosemite NOW OPEN 
«Walley instead of from 

% Raymond, as formerly, 











one extra day only being Electric Lighted—Improved and 
required forthe roundtrip. | | Enlarged— Accommodations for 
; 400 persons— The most beauti- 
Your visit to Yosemite | fully located camp in Yosemite— 
will not be complete Why not spend your vacation 
without Wawona and there? Rates $2.00 per day. 
the Big Trees. Special rates by the week. 
Write for beautiful illustrated | | ? Under Sentinel Hotel management. 


folder and full information to 


Write for reservations to 
YOSEMITE STAGE & TURNPIKE CO. 


J. B. COOK, Prop. 
884 Market Street | 
San Francisco | YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 


A. S. MANN, Agent | 
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ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
largest and best equipped institution of 
its kind in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for health- 
seekers, combined with conveniences of a 
rodern hotel, physicians of long experi- 
ence, trained nurses and careful attend- 
ants. Located 65 miles from San Francisco 
on an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
Napa Valley. For information address 











ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 

















PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING 



















LONG BEACH SANITARIUM, ‘2N¢-358S'° 
CALIFORNIA 
A medical and surgical Sanitarium in Southern California by the sea. Affiliated with and established on the 
great BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM plan, and one of the finest and best equipped of its kind west of BATTLE 
CREEK. Building new and strictly modern in every appointment. Fine spacious treatment rooms, where all 
Battle Creek Sanitarium means, methods and appliances are used. Roof garden and sun parlor overlooking the 
Pacific from which comes the gentle, cool, refreshing ocean breezes. that make the summer climate of Long Beach 
the finest in the world. Tennis court and other outdoor sperts. A health home. Excellent service and every 
accommodation for one’s comfort. Reasonable rates. Visitors welcome. For further particulars, address 
Ww. RAY SIMPSON, Manager 











THE SPRINGS THAT MADE 
LAKE COUNTY FAMOUS 


ae || KLAMATH 


BY ITS CURES OF STOMACH, LIVER 7 OT 
AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 


For information and literature address 
Dr. W. R. Prather, Prop., Adams Springs, Lake County, Cal. 
Sunset Magazine Inf. Bureau, Flood Bldg., San Francisco, or 
Sunset Magazine In‘. Bureau, 600 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 

















RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


Open the entire year. Steam and | 
Mineral baths every day. In the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, ten miles from Chico. 
Cures rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, 
liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and 
nervous troubles. Montgomery water 


daily except Sundays. Long distance | | PECK-JUDAH CO., 783 MARKET ST. 
| SAN FRANCISCO 


Is a fine Health and Pleasure 





Resort in the mountains of 
northern California. Apply to 














telephone. Rates reasonable. Address, 
J. H. RICHARDSON Or to Edson Bros., Beswick, Cal., for Folder 
CHICO 5 : ; ; “ : CALIFORNIA 
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Daylight train through the golden- W 
laden orange groves of Southern t] 


California—past the old Missions— 
along the great Salton Sea and by 






Mexico’s border scenes. if 

KS ° le 
s Low Round-Trip \ = 
Rates East : 


Sold many days in June, July and August 
Stopovers and long time limits \ e 
allowed \ 


Drawing room sleeping cars, dining service unsur- 
passed, open air observation rotunda, parlor car, 


library and cafe. Ladies’ lounging room, gentle- 
men’s smoking apartment. 


22> 


Ask any agent 


Southern Pacific 
Rock Island Lines 


TICKET OFFICES 
882 Market St. 884 Market St. 14 Powell St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


a 
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Arizona &5 New Mexico 


e 
Jas. Corguuoun, President. h AUWAY NoRMAN CARMICHAEL, Second Vice-Pres. 


J. G. Hopxins, First Vice-President. A. T. THomson, Secy. and Treas. 








Geo. A. WacstaFF, Superintendent. 


General Offices: Clifton, Arizona 





HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso and South- 
western Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between 
the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila river. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo Mountains, 
landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. The climate of Clifton 
is perfect during eight months in the year; altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; 
magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by mountain railroads; hunting, fishing, hot 
springs; ample hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in 
its infancy in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 





TO THE EAS 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipmert, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S.F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 
E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 













al | 
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between Chicago 
and the Pacific ——<— 


7 Coast, via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific‘<=== 


& North Western Line 


The electric lighted Overland Limited between Chicago and 
San Francisco and Chicago and Poriland, the electric lighted 
Los Angeles Limited between Chicago and Los Angeles (via the 
Chicago & North Western, Union Pacific & Salt Lake Route) and 
the China and Japan Fast Mail between Chicago, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Portland, via 
The Only Double Track Railway Between 
ChicagoandtheMissouriRiver 


The equipment of these trains is of the highest character 
of excellence. Low one way and round trp rates in 
effect to and from Chicago and all points east. Daily 


and personally conducted tours in Pullman tourist 
Train schedules, rates of fare, sleeping 


sleeping cars. 
car reservations, maps and booklets on application. 
R. V. HOLDER, 6. A., 
153 Third St., 
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C. A. THURSTOH, G. A., 























| 
ace : Gen. Agt Pacific Coast, 605 So. Spring Si 
~~ . het. st, 0. Spring St., = 
PACIFIC =" ” af Marla St, Los Angeles. Portland, => 
— | —— an Francisco. fs 
} Gi. —— W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., ss 
Q 7 RA =" Chicago & North Western Railway, “ S 
Rig, CHICAGO, ILL. — 
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FOR TRAVEL COMFORT 
trAveL BY **PHE KATY’ 








Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles to Fort 
Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate points, also through standard sleepers connect- 
_ ing at San Antonio for Oklahoma, Shreve- 






the Southern Pacific Company. 


SAN 
LS FRANCISCO 









W. S. ST. GEORGE 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
518 WAINRIGHT BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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rt, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. KANSAS city @ @~ SAINT 
lot ieee A LOUIS 


For information inquire at any office of 


FORT 

© WORTH Yd 
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ANGELES ‘e, 
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ANTONIO Z i 


_ PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 


PARSONS @ 












JOS. McILROY 


ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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LIBERTY IN 


The Hotel at Al-Tahoe on the shores of the 
world famous Lake Tahoe—Open July Ist. 
_ Everything new, fresh and homelike—modern plumb- 
ing, electric lights. Just the place for a restful, com- 
fortable vacation, Prices moderate, excellent bathing. 
Write at once for reservations—Booklet on application. 


A.R. Sprague & Co., 704 J Street, Sacramento, Cal. 











Among the Pines 
Altitude 2024 ft. The most 


thoroughly equipped 


ranch resort in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Open 
the year round. Rates $8 
to $12 per week. Booklet 
on request. R. F. Warham, Applegate, Placer Co. Cal. 


Lakeside Park 


LAKE TAHOE 
The popular family resort. 16th season opens June Ist 
Hotel, Cottages and Furnished Tents. Boating, 
fishing, bathing, mountain climbing, riding, driving, 
tennis, croquet and other attractions. 
FOR TERMS AND BOOKLET ADDRESS 
E. B. SMITH & CO., STATELINE, CALIFORNIA 


























Hotel Tallac 


LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA 





Most Popular Resort on Lake Tahoe 


net ae 


offers more as a Summer Resort 
than any other resort in California, 
having innumerable small lakes 
and streams within a short dis- 
tance of the hotel, in which fishing 
is unexcelled. 





Finest Livery in State | 
Over 100 head driving and saddle horses 








For information, rates, etc., apply 
Peck Judah Co., 789 Market St. 
Southern Pacific Information Bureau 
and Tallac, California 
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THE ONLY 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED 
IN THE SERV- 
ICE AND DE- 
VOTED ExX- 
CLUSIVELY TO 
THE INTER- 
ESTS OF THE 
ENTIRE NAVY 


MAILED TO 
ANY ADDRESS 
IN THE UNITED 
STATES OR TO 
ANY SHIP IN 
THE NAVY FOR 
$1.50 PER 
Y E AR 





























An Illustrated Monthly Magazine written and published by men in the U. S. Navy. 


7 OU are interested in our great American Navy; all Loyal Americans are, but you do not 
get the inside news—the real facts about the life aboard ship. You do not get close 
enough to the men with their joys and troubles. You may know the movements of all 

the Naval Vessels each month. You may know what their crews are do- 
ing—what they are seeing. You may follow the great fleet around the 
world. You may read Naval news written by Naval men who know what 
they are writing. In short, you may be on the inside of everything per- 
taining to the great battleships and the men who run them, by reading 
the navy magazine, “Our Navy.” Published monthly at the Naval Train- 
ing Station, San Francisco, California. 
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The Advertising Medium that reaches the Navy 
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One of the Most Attractive Beach Resorts The Potter will sail 
on the North Pacific Coast is 
every day except Sun- 


days during the sum- 

See published 
mer season. schedule. 
ACRE SINE (RENT ih TRA 
Fare from Portland, round trip - $4.00 
Saturday to Monday tickets - - $3.00 
Low excursion rates prevail from all points on the 


lines of the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 





Near the mouth of the Columbia River, on the 
Washineton Side, reached from the City of >» 


Portland, Oregon, on the splendid excursion . ; 
Purchase tickets and make res- 


Steamer 1% 1% PO | | ER ervations at city ticket office, 


Third and Washington Streets, 
Portland, or inquire of any O. R. 
& N. agent elsewhere for in- 
formation 


In about six hours. It is upward of twenty miles 
long, very broad and level and almost as compact 
as a composition pavement. It is dotted its entire 
length with towns, cottage settlements, tent cities, 
villas, fine hotels and all the amusement accessories WM. McMURRAY 
of a popular summer beach resort. It’s the place ? 

to go for rest, health and a good time. Thou- General Passenger Agent 

sands go there for their summer outing. 7Z7y 7¢. PORTLAND - OREGON 
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& 
is to the West, what the 
a 1] lS Great ‘‘Century’’ Plant 
is to the East; that is 


Perfection in the Art of Printing 


@ Our friends, patrons and the public generally are invited to 
inspect our new home. We have an attendant specially detailed 
for the purpose of showing you through the new home and our 
immense establishment. 





q Every facility known to Modern Printing. Every improvement known to printing 
machinery experts. — @ Every labor saving and time saving device; in fact 
Every conceivable idea advanced by the best and most skilled authorities in the art of 


printing has been installed 
CALKINS PUBLISHING HOUSE 


in the new home of the 
We print Sunset Magazine,e Just completed for the accommodation of the immense plant at the 


also’ make the engravings § > W. corner Battery and Commercial Streets 
used on the cover and on 


the inside of this book. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Paper House in the World 





The Largest 












Oakland, 
Cal. 
Los Angeles, 
Cal. 








Zellerbach Building, S. E. Corner of Battery and Jackson Streets, occupied exclusively by 


Cable address: 
“Zellerbach”’ 


Foreign 
correspondence 
solicited 


ZELLERBACH PAPER COMPANY 









IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
ALL THE PAPER USED ON ‘‘SUNSET’’ SUPPLIED BY US 
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The " 
Americanized | 


1908 





Fifteen Massive Volumes. 10,000 Double Column Pages. 100 Superb Maps. 
Hundreds of Illustrations and Colored Plates. Bound in Half Morocco. 


You have always meant to get an ENCYCLOPEDIA—every intelligent man does.- 
NOW IS THE TIME 


$39.00 Buys this Regular $75.00 Set and 


Two Years Subscription to Sunset Magazine 


Biggest—Best—Most Complete—More Subjects—More Information—More Facts 
More Colored Plates—Handsome Illustrations—Useful Charts—Correct Maps 


The Book Bargain of the Century, submitted for your examination, 
then, $3.00 on acceptance and $3.00 a month. 
10c a day pays for these books. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, through a cash purchase of 5000 sets, is able to make this 
unparalleled offer to its subscribers for a limited time. Each subscriber to Sunset 
for two years is entitled to subscribe for one set of the Encyclopedia. Present 
subscribers can renew their subscriptions for two years. 


Such an Opportunity will not occur again! 


Remember, we send the set for your examination. If you don’t keep the books, hold 
them subject to our order? If you do keep the books, send us $3 and $3 per month 
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New 


Encycloped 


EDITION 


HALF PRICE to 








SUNSET 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Sent on Examination. 


We take all the Risk. 


For many years the master minds of 
the literary world have been busy pre- 
paring this stupendous work. Now, com- 
plete in its entirety, up-to-date, and more 
thorough than any other encyclopedia, 
we offer it to Sunset subscribers at less 
than half price. 

That you may see for yourself, that 
your judgment may be intelligent and un- 
biased, we offer to send a complete set— 
15 large octavo volumes, 10,000 pages 
printed in large type on fine, white book 
paper, with hundreds of colored plates, 
illustrations, charts and maps for 
examination. 

You send not a penny in advance, 

Take the books home, read and examine 
them, and if you are not pleased, tell 
us so and we will send instructions to 
reship the books at our cost. 

If you are pleased, send us $3 signifying 
your acceptance and _ thereafter $3 a 
month until the encyclopedia is paid for. 





Not a Penny in Advance. 
You Save $36 on the Set. 


Remember, you do not bind yourself in 
any way, if you do not wish to Keep the 
set. 

Should you decide to keep the books, 
you save at one stroke $39, for in a book 
store the set would cost $75. 

Our price to you for the set complete, 
bound in half Morocco, is only $36 and 
$3 for two years’ subscription to Sunset. 

You get your encyclopedia at just a 
little above the manufacturing cost. And 
you pay a little at a time—as suits your 
convenience, while you are reading, en- 
joying and profiting by the use of the 
books, 

You can not get so much valuable in- 
formation anywhere else at any price. 

Don’t take our word for this. 

Send for the books. 

See for yourself. 

Fill out the coupon. 

Mail it to-day. 


The New Americanized Encyclopedia is yours for 10c a day. 





Sunset Library Club 


948 Flood Building, San Francisce 


Please send me for examination a complete set of the New Americanized 
Encylopedia—15 volumes in half morocco binding—at your special price of $36.00. 
If I decide to keep the books I will send you within five days after their receipt $3.00, 
and $3.00 a month for 12 consecutive months thereafter—$39.00 in all—which 
includes two years subscription to Sunset ACagazine. If I decide not to keep the books, 
I will notify you promptly and hold them subje& to your order. 

I understand the ownership of these books rests with the Sunset Library Club 


until they are paid for in full. 


ae ? Tin Name 
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TUNNEL No. ¢ 


Southern Pacific Company’s Bay Shore cut-off, San Francisco. 
Twin double-track tunnels, solid masonry lined throughout. 


BUILT BY 


WESTERN STATES 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


San Francisco, California 
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San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Stockton, San Jose, Fresno, Riverside, 
Long Beach; Ocean Park, Reno, Santa Cruz. 
For information regarding all schools, 
_ Address, E, P. HEALD, 425 McAllister St., San Francisco. _ 
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rou 9S TAMMER? 


Why go through life with halting 
Expense is simall. 


tongue when positively we can cure you? 
We can send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured completely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
allcases. NOCURE, NO PAY. Send your name or that of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. Write 


PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 
7 CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON 
D oO B I N Ss oO N School of Expression, Los Angeles. 
Tenth year. Speaking voice, litera- 
ture, interpretation. Special course in platform and dramatic work. Practical 











stage training. A school of re: sul" s. s. Write. 
M Ee 
anzanita 4s la on 


Life of mountain, valley, sea. Proximity to University offers 
exceptional opportunities for culture. Small dormitories under 
separate masters. Sunshine in every room. Remarkable health 
record. A catalogue on request 16th year opens August 24. 

- LE ROY DIXON, Principal. 











LOS ANGELES M MILITARY ACADEMY, Los - Angeles, , California—An English 
and Classical Boarding and Day School for boys and young men. 
. WALTER J. BAILEY, A. M., Principal. 
Catalogue Freer upon request. 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
— street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’’ Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 
ArtHuR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 


~ HARVARD SCHOOL--Military 
Los Angeles, California. Boarding and Day School. Fits can 4 College and 
Business. Fourteen Masters. Ten Acre Athletic Field. Send for Illustrated 
C ataloz ne. GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Litt. D.. 











Head Master 


CoYNe TRADESCHOOL 
Llectricity Plumbing, Plastering, 





Bricklay!ng. Day EN/GhT. No Books. 


free Catalogue. Scholars l5 to 50 years old 
ENTERNOW 230 8™ST SANFRANCISCO 


THE HICKS SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys. Thorough Work in small classes 
Sixth year begins September 17th. R. M. HEGGIE, A. M., Head Master. 


BELMONT SCHOOL 


(For Boys) Belmont, California 
believes that it reasonably well meets the educational re- 
quirements of thoughtful and careful parents. A Catalogue 
and Book of Views will give detailed information. 

W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard) Head Master. 
W. T. REID, Jr., A. M. (Harvard) Asst. Head Master. 



































Number limited. 
Situation beau 


ANDERSON ACADEMY 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. 





tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker An derson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC TELEGRAPH SCHOOL 


Trains young men for operators—positions guaranteed and 
tuition refunded. Salaries $75 to $90 month. Address, 
SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Hibernia Building, San Francisco, or 306 12th Street, Oakland 


IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. 
PINKHAM, Principal. 
California Conservatory of Mesie— Fatt corps of teachers in all departments. 
Send for catalogue. HERMANN GENSS, Director. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 


New building, large grounds; number limited; 
Primary and Intermediate De “partments, 

THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 
and Gough streets, San Francisco. 

BEHNKE-WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Portland, 
Oregon. Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 
a specialist. Graduates all employed. We will place you 
when competent. Catz alogue. _ 


Music, languages, art and elocution. 
MISS ELLA M. 





accredited to coleges. 








JHROOP POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


HOOL that gives the most practical modern edu- 

pore College of Engineering, Normal School of 
Manual Training, Art and Domestic Economy. Lo- 

cated in the most beautiful residence city in California. 
New campus of 20 acres, faculty of 40, student body of 
400. Manual Training Academy prepares for leading 
Colleges and Universities. Boarding hall for boys. Gym- 
nasium, athletic grounds. Expenses moderate. Send for 
Bes AM, Pasadena, Calif., Arthur Henry Chamberlain, 


, Acting President. 
You 


23 BE A_NURSE 


















You may become independent and in a short time be 
na position to earn from $12 to $30 per week ina 
leasant profession by our simple HOME STUDY 
COURSE, requiring small expense and a part of your 
Our school is the oldest in the world 
”y correspondence. Our medical 
rge of all correspondence, and are 
re recognized by leading Boy sicians 
lling all about nursing T FREE 
20-46 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 





men of long experience. Our diplom 
and hospitals. Send to day for bookle 
CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL OF NURSING, 




















FOR GIRLS 


Being only six miles from 

Boston, our students can enjoy 
the privileges of the city in 
Music, Art, Culture, and yet 
have outdoor life in the most 
charming residential suburb of 
New England. 
Advanced, Elective, Gen- 
eral Courses in French, 
German, History, Litera- 
ture, English, Spanish, 
Italian. Q Piano, Voice, 
and Violin with noted 
men (write). . 


SCHOOL 





ADDRESS, 98 SUMMIT ST. 


NEWTON, MASS. 


Illustrated Catalog. 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. (HAR.) 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 
Minimum advertisement 
accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEM ENTS a get results” 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 





REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 





IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 

Talley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Little — Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 

THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. ‘It i is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 


BUY RICH LEVEL LAND in Alameda county. The 
hub of California—the heart of western civilization. Just 
across the bay from San Francisco. Finest vineyards, 
orchards, gardens and nurseries. Water, electricity, tele- 
phone, telegraph, beautiful roads, etc. Within one hour of 
a market of 750,000 people. Southern Pacific and West- 
ern Pacific railroads with two stations on the land. Five 
acres will make you independent for life. Only $125 per 
acre and up according to location. Easy payments. Rich 
Valley Land Company, 546 Market st., San Francisco, 
California. 

SUNNYVALE—tThe town of manufacturing and small 
farming. Residence, business lots and five-acre tracts. 
Prices very low. Write for catalogue. Sunnyvale Land 
Co., Sunnyvale, Santa Clara county, California. 














HOOD RIVER, OREGON—The most famous apple 
district on the Pacific Coast. Yet development of industry 
is in its infancy. Splendid opportunities now. Write for 
full information and attractive literature free. W. J. 

Saker & Co., Hood River, Oregon. 





COOS COUNTY—the land of infinite possibilities: 
timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, water- 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing metropolis. 
Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked harbor 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For full 
information address Stutsman & Co., Marshfield, Oregon. 


MONEY FOR YOU if you buy land in Unmatille 
County, Oregon. I have a large list of wheat, alfalfa, 
and fruit ranches for sale. Write for literature. A. O. 
Johnson, Freewater, Oregon. 








PEARS, peaches, apples, apricots, grapes, cherries reach 
perfection in Rogue River Valley. World’s record price 
for fruit held here. Other splendid advantages. and 
$25 to $200. See page ad Medford. Write us for full 
information. Dressler & Wood, Medford, Oregon. 


HOMESTEADS and Cheap Deeded Lands—Get a home 
of your own, in beautiful Warner and Goose Valleys, south 
central Oregon’ s fairest gem. Best fruit, alfalfa, and general 
farming lands in Oregon’s big inland empire. Genial climate, 
excellent water, every acre smooth and tillable. For partic- 
ulars write T. M. O'Connell, locator and agent, Lakeview,Ore. 








SEND FOR - FREE LITERATURE about Oregon 
lands, cheap unimproved, higher-priced improved, suburban 
adapted to platting, or city lots. Potatoes, fruit raising, 
sheep, hogs and livestock, poultry, gardening and dairying 
will make you a splendid living in a climate, free from 
cold. Room 1189, Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 











BIG LAND OPENING—Thousands of acres of Cali- 
fornia irrigated land will be thrown open early in Novem- 
ber. We will send you new plan book of Instructions to 
Homeseekers and 3 months’ subscription to the Western 
Empire, a big monthly magazine of California life, also 
a sample copy of Pacific Fruit World, for 10c, stamps or 
coin. Address, Home Extension ne 268 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


~ FIVE DOLLARS PER MONTH will | buy you a 
beautiful ocean-view residence site in the suburbs of 
sunny San Diego, southern California’s most delightful 
home place. Most rapidly developing city-on the coast. 
Absolutely safe, remunerative proposition from thoroughly 
reliable company. Write to-day for free illustrated 
booklet. J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS—I buy and sell California 
lands and ranches. Write for full _———— ~ O. 
Palen, Highland, Ulster County, N. 


BEAUTIFUL LAKES, best home = in U. S., deep 
rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, no fogs, best 
climate. Railroad building, free literature. Write, The 
May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, California. 

CALIFORNIA LAND, $1 an acre, cash payment; 
balance, entire purchase, 20c week per acre; close to San 
Francisco; no taxes; no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, rich, 
clear; ready to plow; under irrigation; perpetual water 
right; immediate possession given; particulars, maps, photo- 
graphs free. Stevinson Colony, 1414 Market St., San 
Francisco. Room 40. 


REAL ESTATE—Idaho 


YOU CAN BUY choicest irrigated land at $35.00 per 
acre at Mountain Home, Idaho. Land which will be 
worth, when improved and in alfalfa, $200.00 per acre; 
when bearing fruit, $500.00 and more per acre. Careful 
investigation will convince. - H. Milburn, Empire 
Suilding, Seattle, Wash. 


REAL ESTATE—M iscellaneous 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made in real estate 
business; no capital required; we teach the business by 
mail, appoint you special representative, assist you to 
success. Valuable book free. The Cross Co., 1685 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other advertisement in 
this magazine. 

















JACKSONVILLE, OREGON—Home of the Flaming 
Tokay. Best location in the Rogue River Valley. Choice 
grape, peach, pear, ~e and walnut lands at prices lower 
than other sections. W. W. Irving & Co. 


WHITE & TROWBRIDGE, Medford, Oregon. Larg- 
est and oldest real estate brokers in southern Oregon. 
Twenty-five years selling Rogue River Valley lands. 
Refer to any bank in Medford. 





“ASHL AND THE BEAUTIFUL”—Town of homes, 
health, happiness. We have 25% acres of new alfalfa, 
level and fertile land, sub-irrigated, three developed 
springs, partly within the city limits, with city water on 
one acre, good dairy or orchard proposition. Price for 
a short time, $250 per acre. Nine acres in city nicely 
situated on elevation, very productive, apples, ‘peaches, 
pears, cherries, all varieties of fruit and berries. Good 
house and barn, city water, price, including five acres 
brush land, $5000. Agents for the famous Helms’ 
orchard lands and adjoining tracts. This land includes the 
eight acres of orchard netting $12,000 in 1907, and show- 
ing good prospects for 1908. For further particulars 
write Yockey & Beaver. - Correspondence solicited. 


SATISFIED? If not take a look at Ashland, Oregon. 
A delightful place for a home—schools, churches, fruit, 
water. Write G. F. Billings. Established 1883. Bank 
references. 3uy your ticket direct to Ashland. See 
page ad in this magazine. 


YOU CAN phd RIGHT—232 acres, 115 cleared, with 
water right, 7-room house, outbuildings, 30 acres in 
alfalfa. Best of fruit land. For particulars write C. H. 
Gillette, Ashland, Oregon. See Ashland ad. 


PRICES HAVE GONE UP in Oregon, but in this beau- 
tiful valley we can sell you fruit, dairy and farm lands 
reasonably. Write for free booklet’ and prices. McCourt & 
Peebles, Albany, Oregon. 


INVALID CHAIRS 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO.—Manufacturers of invalid 
rolling chairs for all purposes. Self-propelling tricycle 
chairs for the disabled. Invalid chairs, wholesale and 
retail and for rent. Send for illustrated catalogue. 1808 
Market street, San Francisco, California; 1022 San Pedro 
street, Los Angeles, California. 
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REAL  ESTATE—Washington 


FORTY-ACRE FRUIT FARM, well improved; 4,200 
bearing trees, principally apples. of best marketable 
varieties; near city of 40,000; price, $10,000. 3risbin, 
Smith & Livesey, FE Bellingham, Nash. 


HOQUIAM-—A city of over 10,000, on Gray’s Harbor, 
W ashington, the largest lumber shipping port in the world, 
is growing rapidly and offers an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity for investments. Write W. M. Lamb & Son. 


WENATCHEE, the home of the Big Red Apple. We can 
still locate you on the Big Red Apple Land where $2500 will 
yield income enough to support a family. Wenatchee 
apples sell for gold the world over. Professional men as well 
as others have prospered beyond,their fondest dreams. Write 
us for booklet. Red Apple Real Estate Co., Wenatchee. Wash. 


DO YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or country property? We handle Tacoma and 
Puget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma 
is growing rapidly. Demand is great. Write us for full 
particulars. Ballard & Co., 117128. 10th st., Tacoma, Wash. 

KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama ‘ aa.” 














IRRIGATED FRUIT LAND IN WASHINGTON— 
10 acres will give you a home and independence or make 
an excellent investment. Write for free booklet. The 
Palouse Irrigation and Power Co., Department G, Seattle. 





FREE TRIP to Tacoma, W. ash. Ask for iit particulars 
and booklet illustrating the ‘‘New York of the Pacific.” 
National Land Company, 401 to 421 California Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 


rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 
Wright Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 200 
Central Building, Los Angeles. 


FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
IF YOU REALLY WANT TO KNOW about making 


Ice Cream and frozen desserts write for ‘Frozen 
Sweets.” It shows by progressive photographic color 
illustrations and recipes how simple, quick and easy it is 
with the Lightning Freezer. Address postal to North 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or_deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in paints, hardware and 
house furnishings. The Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
avenue, Boston, Mass. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. § 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, Dp. c 
Established 1869. 








SUPPLIES 

SAMSON ‘IRON WwW ORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Sz amson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, Sam- 
son Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices right. 








IT PAYS BIG TO AMUSE THE PUBLIC WITH 


MOTION PICTURES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 
tion Book and ‘“‘Business Guide’’ tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, ete. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it Astonishing Opportunity in any 
locality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge halls, the- 
atres, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 
Others do it, why not you ? It's easy: write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 


New York Motion Picture Go., 11484 Scott St., | San Francisco, California 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WE START YOU in a permanent business with us and 
furnish everything. Full course of instruction free. We 
are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 
line. Large profits. Small capital. You pay us in three 
months and make big profit. References given. Sworn 
statements. Pease Mfg. Co., 202 Pease Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GOLD DREDGING IN ALASKA.—10,000 acres tested 
gold-bearing gravel. Richest placers known. Stock 25 
cents. Par $1.00. Installments. Should pay $10 for 
every dollar invested. Illustrated prospectus free. Yukon 

3asin Gold Dredging Co., Dept. 10, Kansas City, Mo. 


CASH FOR YOUR BUSINESS OR REAL ESTATE. 
No matter where located, if you want to buy, sell or 
exchange any kind of business or real estate, anywhere, 
at any price, address Frank P. Cleveland, Real Estate 
Expert, 1768 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Illinois. 





A GOOD AGENT in every town for an office specialty 
of merit. 1439 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY—An illustrated, independent 
monthly journal devoted to California and. Pacific slope 
oil business. $1.50 per year, sample copy free. The Oil 
Industry, 507 Citizens Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS in two years. Let us 
start you in the collection business. No capital needed; 
big field. We teach secrets of collecting money; refer 
business to you. Write to-day for free pointers and new 
plan. American Collection Service, 37 State, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN earn 1 from ; $2,000 ‘to $20,000 
a year and expenses. We will teach you to be one by 
mail at your home in eight weeks and assist you to 
secure a position with a reliable firm. No former ex- 
perience required. We place our gt raduates with the best 
firms in the United States. If you are ambitious, write 
for our free catalog, ““A Knight of the Grip,” and list of 
good ee See now open. Address Dept. 328 National 
Salesmen’s Training Association, Chicago, IIl., Kansas 
City, Mo. or Minneapolis, Minn. Write nearest office, 
Mention this paper. 


HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 
CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO, W. O. Bowers, 


proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heat throughout. $1.00 per de ly and up. 


THE BUCHANAN HOUSE—27 West Tenth, Eugene, 
Oregon. Clean beds and rooms; good meals, $1 per day, 
$5.50 per week. Give us a call and you will always come. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ BE A DOCTOR of Mechano- Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year. We teach you by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


BICYCLES—Vacation bicycles, new _ tires, newly 
enameled. Ready to ride, $6 up. Good tandems $10 up. 
All high-grade makes. Send for catalogue. Deningers, 
335-345 North st., Rochester, New York. 


A HOME IN SANTA BARBARA 
































Ideal for Residence or Sojourn. If You 
Would Rent, Buy, or Build, Consult 


Oil, Mining: FRANK M. SELOVER 


Farming Lands P. O. Box 12 
and Leases SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


Models from Life Beautiful Stereoscopics, ete, 
List with 100 miniature and two cabinet photos, $1.00. 
S. Recknagel Nachf, Munich, I, Germany. 


‘**HOW TO REMEMBER” 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


















You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easv, inexpensive. Increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, names 
business details, studies, conversation; develops will 
public speaking, personality. Send for Free Booklet. 
Dickson Memory School, 708 Auditorium Bldg., Chicage 
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Practical Homes for Practical People 


By GLENN L. SAXTON, Architect 




















Built 1908. Cost $2200. Exclusive of Heating and Plumbing 








N designing this bungalow 
special thought and atten- — 
CLO LINEN CLO. tion was given to the & 
cLo é arrangements of rooms, [J 
trying to keep in mind, 
first, convenience, and last, T 
but not least, economy of KITCHEN 
the cost. I believe that 13-Oxi2-0 = cio 
our readers will agree with = 
us that we have a beautiful 


home at very low price. —_——“<, 








DINING ROOM 
(4-6 X12-0 







































CHAMBER CHAMBER This design has been built 
. “whe Boyaeni 3 > many times and can be built 
I3-OX18-0 a 13-0 X18-0 in any locality in the |] » ee ee sr LIVING ROOM 
7 my United States for the sum 13-0x12-0 8 ae tree 
i stated and in many sections 7 
| of the country for less Bobet 
4 money. ———_—_ —— ee eee 
BATH The size of the house is 
eee 0} 34 feet wide and the depth PIAZZA 
* 25 feet and 6 inches over 
CLO = CLO the main part. There is = = 


























a beautiful piazza across a 

the entire front of the i 

house. From this you en- 

ter the vestibule, then into a small hall which opens up with a_large column archway, both into the library 
and living room. The special features of the living room is the fireplace with short hig windows on both sides. 
Back of the living room is our well arranged dining room with built-in sideboard in the rear, showing same off 
to the best advantage from the living room. Pantry between dining room and kitchen. Stairway also leads to 
= basement, coming out under the stairway to the second story, thus economizing space to the very best 
advantage. 

The house is planned to be finished throughout the first story with Washington fir if built in the western 
part of the country, and of birch if built in the East. Floors are laid of narrow birch flooring throughout 
first and second stories; finish in the second story, pine to paint. 

The outside of the house is to be sided with narrow siding. If one should prefer, which would give a 
more artistic appearance, the exterior can be shingled. Would suggest for the exterior either a flemish green 
or a deep rich brown, painting all the cornice, brackets, window and door frames an ivory white. This will 
make a very beautiful exterior and one that is admired by everyone. It is intended to have the roof stained 
with moss green shingle stain. 

you are anticipating building a new home within the next two years this is an opportune time. 

Prices of all kinds of materials are right. For example, the lumber bill for this house will be 15% less 

than it was last year. The same percentage basis will hold good for the mill work for interior and exterior 

finish. Plumbing and heating are both cheaper than last year and labor remains about the same, but this year 

you can have your choice of good mechanics instead of taking the poor ones as was the case last year. Thus 

13500 s S000" see a saving from $200 to $400 and maybe more for building a little home that will cost you 
500 to 

t is my candid opinion that prices will be higher again next year, so why not take advantage of con- 
ditions now and have a home of your own? 

By special arrangements with the architect, Mr. Saxton, the Sunset Macazine will furnish one complete 
set of plans and specifications, also contractor’s blank—in fact, everything to make a complete house, of the 
design illustrated on this page, for the small sum of $18. Address all communications in regard to this house 
to the Architectural Department of the Sunset Macazine, Flood Building, San Francisco. 
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ADVERTISING 


Your New Home 








SECTION 








FREE 


Two Blocks from 
National Bank 





Send $1.00 for my new BOOK of PLANS. 


You need no other and when you order 
plans take out $1.00 paid for book. 


GLENN L. SAXTON 


ARCHITECT 





INNEAPOLIS 
INNESOTA 
































Goi Build ? 
oing to Bud: 
No time like the present; cost of materials lowest, 
labor cheap. We suggest this attractive six-room 
story anda half bungalow. Principal rooms have 
beam ceilings and paneled wainscoting. Handsome 
built-in buffet, stone fireplace, etc. Kitchen and 
pantry wéll supplied with shelves, bins, cupboards 
and other conveniences that appeal strongly to the 
housewife. Basement for furnace heat. Two bed- 
rooms, bath and large closets, upstairs. Built from 
our plans for $2000. Plans, $15. Our 


Book of Bungalows 


1908 edition, contains this design with floor plan, 
together with scores of equally handsome bunga- 
lows, their plans and estimates, These designs have 
been planned expressly for colder climates, al- 
though their style is typically Californian. All esti- 
mates are high, rather than too low, as in the 
average book of bungalows. Price only 53 cents. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Dept. 5 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





SCHUSSLER 


PROTHAER 5 





Pictures 


ARTISTIC FRAMING 
MIRRORS SUITABLE 
for STORE or HOME 

ARTISTS MATERIALS 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL 








1218-1220 SUTTER ST. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
FACTORY: 326-338 GROVE STREET 














SING FAT CoO., Inc. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 


Wholesale and Retail 
$. W. corner Dupont and California Streets SAN FRANCISCO 


BrancuEs: Post Street and Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco 
550 South Broadway, Los ANGELES 





Or Gite eS 
Dragon Trade Mark 


= ss 2 
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FREE BOOKLET 
¢ RANQUE 1% Walnut 
~ Culture 


WALNUTS : 
VY a) 
y ROOMAN STRAIN; TREE es if you intend planting any 
‘ { pay Wal es OF are inter- 
TOA MME TESTES (OH csted in this subject, don't 
‘ mM fail to get this book. 
BEARS YOUNG; HEAVY ANNUAL Agents wanted on Pacific 
. ot eee Coast. Write for particu- 
Sede See CARE Ly lars. Address 
Oregon 
Nursery Co. 


Salem, Ore. 





PURE BRED 





“INEST Fy pyr? 8% 


GROWN. 
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EARN YEARLY 


—$3.000.7 *10.000. 


INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and Insur- 
ance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company in 
America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities 
opento YOU. By our system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occupation. 
Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in the 
world. A THOROUGH COMMERCIAL LAW CouRSE FREE To EAcH REPRESENTATIVE. Write for 62-page book, Free. 


1643 Reaper Block, Chicago, Iil. 


The original real estate co-operative company—no connection with any other concern of similar name. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 







































It’s The Little 


Things That Tell 


whether aget home is spick and span. 

3 in One” cleans and keeps 
bright nickle parts of stoves, 
door plates, bath room fixtures, 
etc. Lubricates clocks, guns, 
sewing machines, bicycles, 
Polishes and removes stains 
and scars from pianos, fine 
furniture, all varnished sur- 
faces. Contains no acid, no 
disagreeable odor, will not dry 
out, cake, gum or collect dust. 


Write now for liberal 
free he a bottleand 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
33 B’way, New York, N. Ye 














LOFTI 


We Send on Approval tn: 


Invest in a Diamond 


on anniversaries, birthdays, weddings, holidays, etc. Descriptive catalog is free. Write today. 
BROS. Estd The Old Rellable, Original OEPT. 6210. 92 States St, x 
& CO. 1858 | Diamond and Watch Credit House | Chicago, tilinols, U. $. A,“ 


Lung Trouble 
i BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, ASTHMA CURED > 


rial Treatment of California’s latest and greatest 
covery (CONDOR INHALATION) and elegantly 
Illustrated Book telling all about it, will be sent free 
| to anyone affected with Consumption, Bronchitis, 

Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, or any nose, throat or 

lung trouble, in order to prove that a cure can posi- 

tively be made in the patient’s own room, without 
che ones of climate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

By this new, direct, scientific treatment (CONDOR 
INHALAT TION) you can in wonderfully quick time 
get rid of pain in chest or between shoulder blades, rais= 
ing matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, chronic cough, hoarseness, hem= 
orrhage, night sweats, flushed cheeks, 
chills and fever, tickling in throat, hay 
} fever, stuffed nose, foul breath, loss of 
taste and smell, head noises, deafness 
sneezing. shortness of breath, sense of 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheez= 
ing, failing strength, weakness, 
loss of weight, etc., etc. Suf- 
ferers from nose, throat and 
lung troubles are being cured 
in all parts of the U.S. and 
many foreign countries, it 
proving equally effective in 
any climate. 

By means of medicated vapor 
from burning Pastille drawn 
through mouth or nose, this 
powerful germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhalant 
reaches the exact spot affected. It disinfects and re- 
builds the ulcerated tissues, loosens and raises distress- 
ing mucus, destroys and throws off poison germs, 
heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages and bron- 
chial tubes and restores health. If you are swallowing 
medicine expecting to get well—STOP. 

EE rite to-day for liberal Trial, Illustrated 
Book and how to get well without taking 
medicine. All sent absolutely free. 


CONDOR MEDICINE CO. DEPT. 207__LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
t 
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LOF TIS SYSTEM 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH 


Send for our handsomely illustrated 1908 catalog containing 1500 beautiful reproductions of all that is correct and 
attractive in Diamonds, ice Jewelry. Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. 


e goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 
and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’s and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do the work 
; that $50 does in a cash store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog free. Write today. 
It will pay better than stocks, bonds or savings bank interest, for Diamonds 
* increase in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If 
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Seven per cent 20 year first mortgage gold bonds 


VICTOR PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


A California Corporation 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1000 
Interest payable semi-annually 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


The bonds draw 7 % interest per annum, and are 

accompanied by a stock bonus which, it is conserva- 
tively estimated, will largely increase the net returns 
per annum. : 
' The deposit of the Victor Poytland Cement Com- 
pany, at Victorville, San Bernardino county, Cali- 
fornia, is, in the estimation of the highest authorities 
on cement obtainable in this country, the most valuable 
deposit known. The success of the entire proposition 
is assured by the well-known cement men who are at 
the head of this company. These men bring to the 
management of this institution mechanical and exec- 
utive ability that has proven successful in the other large 
cement plants with which they are connected. This 
added to the unique deposit of the Victor Portland 
Cement Company will, from the most conservative 
estimate, be fruitful of the largest returns commen- 
surate with good business prudence. 

As a result of thorough investigation by which we 
were warranted in accepting the trusteeship and fiscal 
agency for this company, we have no hesitancy in 
recommending the purchase of these securities, as 
represented by the bonds above described, as a safe 
investment. 

Principal and interest payable at 


Trust Company of America, New York City and 
Columbia Trust Co., Los Angeles, Fiscal Agents 
Send for Literature. 

















Why not write about 
9 your adventures 
e and be paid for it 


$250 will be paid by SUNSET 
MAGAZINE for the best 
narratives concerning automobiling in 
California or the West—First prize, 
$100; second and third prizes, $50 
each; 4th and Sth prizes, $25 each 





Facts, not fiction, are desired, but the nar- 
rative must be wide-awake, interesting and 
so well written that it will be of interest to 
everyone. Pictures, if possible, should 
accompany the articles, which should be 
limited to three thousand words. ‘They 
should be also attractive, perhaps instructive 
and possibly amusing. Manuscripts should 
reach this office not later than September 
Ist. Mark them all plainly 4UTOMOBILE 
STORY CONTEST, and send them to 
EDITOR, SUNSET MAGAZINE 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 

















MONEY IN CONCRETE 


You can start at our risk 


We are the largest manufacturers of Con- 
crete Machinery in the world—we make every 
kind of concrete machinery, cement block 
machines, cement sewer-pipe and tile ma- 
chines, cement brick machines, cement tomb- 
stone machines, concrete mixers, all of 
various sizes and styles; also all cement tools. 
Any one of our machines is sufficient to start 
a business with—the profits will buy addi- 
tional machines and build you up a big busi- 
ness. See book. 





In the last five years we have started hundreds of men — most of them 
in a small way who are now making The Concrete work on 
thousands of dollars annually. You this house represents a 
see there is no experi- 7 Rome 4 - ¢ a 

ment about this busi- projit of $600. 
ness—we know what See Book, 
others have done 












See 
Book 


Miracle concrete blocks are fireproof and vermin 
proof, the only building material that 
grows harder and knits closer in tex- MIRACLE 
ture the longer it stands. And (note BLOCK 
this fact) Miracle Concrete Blocks are 
20 per cent cheaper than any other 
building material on earth. The double 
staggered air spaces make it moisture 
proof. See Book. 


WHITE CEMENT TOMBSTONES 


Concrete tombstones last forever and 
are more appropriate than stone or 
marble. Many battle monuments and 
the base of the McKinley monument 
are concrete. See Book. 


$16 TO $50 STARTS YOU MAKING MIRACLE 
SEWER PIPE AND TILE 


With one Miracle tile outfit you can 
make 110 feet of pipe a day, which if 
sold at the price of clay pipe, you 
make a clear profit of 88c per foot, or 
$1.76 on full length pipe—24-inch. 
Scientific tests of engineers and col- 
leges prove Miracle Concrete tile 
stronger and better than clay tile and much preferred 
over clay wherever tried. See Book. 


144 PAGE BOOK 


Over 500 Illustrations 
—giving full working knowledge 
of Concrete—many valuable sug- 
gestions and facts worth dollars 
in a practical way mailed on 
receipt of 24c stamps. If you 
are not satisfied we return your 
money. : 







Write anyway for our 
TWENTY BIG PAGES 
about Concrete sent free. 
Do it now. 


Minacli 


PRESSED STONE CO. 


361 Bennett Bidg., New York 
36 1 Wilder St., Minneapolis, U.S.A. 
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y Greatest Gold — 
~ Dredging Enter- 
» prise in theWorld 


—William Ogilvie 


THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY ‘<27(tcr; 


company organized under the territorial laws of the United States, 
registered and sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion of Canada. Its proper- 
ties are 105 miles river frontage,or more than 10,000acres on the famous Stewart 
River. the richest gold-bearing placer field in the world. Title absolnte from the 
Canadian government through William Ogilvie, formerly governor of Yukon Terri- 
tory and now pres‘dent and actual field manager of Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Co. 


THE GOLD DREDGE IS A WONDERFUL MODERN INVENTION 


Eaca dredge put in the field will do the work of 1,000 men. and we propose to install twenty 
asrapidly as itis possibleto make arrangements. Our first dredge is now being as- 
sembled at White Horse, Yukon Territory,and will be floated to our holdings on the 
Stewart River and wil! atonce begin the recovery of gold for our stockholders. The ground is 
fully tested andimmensely valuable. 

This is the biggest gold dredging proposition in America. Careful tests covering 30 miles 
of our leaseholds wentas high as $11.00 and averaged more than $1.06 per yard. Fabulous fortunes are 
being made dredging in California on ground averaging only l5eents per yard. 

RICE OF STOCK NOW 25 CENTS We consider this stock intrinsically worth par and in 
P a reasonable length of time it will be paying large 
dividends on thatamount. A limited amountof full paid, non-assessable treasury stock will be sold 
at25 CENTS pershare. Price will be advanced soon. Par value $1.00, Stock may be 

on ten monthly installment payments. 

Write for prospectus containing minutestdetails. Writeand ask questions Address 


YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY 7°? °°°"UcNsas'Ciry, mo. 















yy 





$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an andivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work. this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 

All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
epee by an experienced and capable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world's supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market. The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 








We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our land upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 

ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES and profitable. 
Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of ill health, by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 
Write for our booklet, “‘A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 
receive immediate attention. 


CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDITED BY 


SEQUOIA FOREST STUDY 
“CARELESS.” Story. 
LINES ON A LOVING CUP. 


Drawing by Rosa Bernard. 


THE IRRECONCILABLE. Story. 


Drawings by Ed. Borein. 


IN THE GLOAMING. 
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The Glenn ranch is located in Glenn county 


thereby making the land help pay for itself 
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and is one hundred and fifty miles north of 


San Francisco. We 
recently bought one 
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the Glenn ranch and 
have divided it into 
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forty-acre tracts, 
are planting it to 
alfalfa, putting it 
under irrigation, and 
are selling it planted 
and giving it three 
years’ care all for 
$125 per acre, $1.50 
an acre down and 
$1.50 an acre each 


month. We are applying the net proceeds 
of all crops raised on the land, on account 
of the purchaser’s 











ested in buying a few acres of the best river 
bottom land under irrigation in the state at 


a low price to write 
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and containing much 
information about 
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land during the last 
few weeks. We per- 
sonally conduct an 


excursion every Saturday, leaving our offices at 
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contract of payment, evening, arriving at San Francisco at 7 o’clock. 
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In every giant trunk an epic lies, 


A psalm in every branch that scales the skies— 


[See “*To a Sequoia Forest,’’ 


page 219] 
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“CARELESS” 


By Bitter GLyNN 


Here’s another “quest of the golden girl,” told with much of the 
grace of Le Gallienne; told, too, with the pathos and humor and broad 


philosophy of the mountains and prairies of the Great West. 


ICt: a 


notable yarn of the cow country by a comparatively new writer who 
knows well the great region where his men and women play their parts: 


LD BILL was in the habit of shak- 
O ing his grizzled head over it. 

“He was pek-u-lar,’ he would 
say, “pek-u-lar! The whul darn thing was 
pek-u-lar, in fact, till it loeked like nuthin’ 
more’n as if a page or two o’ that mag- 
azine the Tenderfoot left behind with her 
picture in it ’ad somehow slipped covers 
an’ got torn up on the trail till a feller 
couldn’t help ridin’ on romance nohow. 
A long trail it was, too, all ‘the w’y to the 
capital from the foothill country, but it 
ran like a placer stream from beginnin’ 
to end—bright with more’n one woman’s 
eyes and the purtiest of the whul sex at 
the end of it. 

“None of us believed him, of course, 
when he came back and spun the yarn— 
though he did do it so out of the or’inary, 
gentle and reserved like. The best lie he 
ever told, we said, and he had let loose 
some. Always runnin’ to imagernation and 
head, that feller, like a buckin’ bronco. But 
you couldn’t help likin’ him for wot he 
was any more’n you could guess wot that 
was goin’ to be or had been. He never 
told us that. Just blew inter camp one 
mornin’ a little poorer and gayer’n we'd 
ever seen anyone afore an’ we called ’im 
‘Careless’ on the head of it, an’ set up a 
drink that he didn’t take. 

“He wasn’t very sociable in that 
line—didn’t need to be, I raickon, for 


he was a little gay, more or less, alwus. 
Anyhow, when it came to a scrap he was 
his weight in wildcats, an’ the beast that 
could buck ’im or he didn’t look a picture 
on has yet to be bred in the foothill 
country. Then he was such a bloomin’ 
kid in it all—an unroped, reckless sort 
of young’un, with his smile an’ his kurly 
hair, that the average woman simply went 
daft over ’im. At least the only average 
one we knew at the McTavish did, till he 
had to fight for her, and as for the 
other well, as I’ve said afore, not a 
soul of us hitched up to it, till the news- 
paper came with the whul blame story, 
headed in big, black letters, when it made 
us sit up some an’ take notice.” 

That was Old Bill’s version of it and 
the man—but then Old Bill beneath his 
oilcloths was a poet-born, just the same 
as Careless. Indeed if it came down to 
facts it might be ascertained that the 
Tenderfoot was a poet, too. At any rate, 
though he had worked on the press in the 
East, he was a very young tenderfoot, and 
described her vividly as only a very young 
tenderfoot and newspaper man _ could. 
He told of the fine, fresh, virginal lines 
of her body, of the light in her eyes, of 
the siren sweetness of her voice, of the 
love at her lips. He told everything of 
her that was good and nothing that was 
bad, and he ended it all with the sweeping 
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‘ statement that both love and lips were 
still unclaimed—that in all the romance 
of her career and necessities of her art 
she had never been kissed, and that it was 
part of her fame as an actress and a 
woman. 

He was a very young -tenderfoot 
truly—and Careless who heard, was older 
only in act. He laughed his quick, musical 
laugh in a manner that was new and an 
hour later rode out of camp with a roll 
at his saddle and the biggest conceit he 
had ever tumbled on at his heart. He 
waved a hand to them blithely as he went. 

“Tt’s a bit of a jog,” he said, “but she’s 
worth while, stranger, if you don’t lie. 
Toast one, you fellows, to the luck of the 
camp.” And they gave him the laugh. 


“Don’t break up to it so fast,” remarked 
Slivers to the Tenderfoot, who was gaping 
around. ‘“He’s Spanish-Irish, but not big 
enough fool for a three hundred mile trail 
to a cache he can’t lift. The roll’s a 
bluff, and he’s gone down to hold hands 
with Nell Lowry at the McTavish. She’s 
got lips, too, you know, if they’re not 
exactly virgin.” 

Slivers was no poet. 

Down in the rockbed of the arroyo the 
cowboy’s nag was hitting fire from the 
trail. It was early summer and the moon- 
light shook phosphorescently in a light, 
cool breeze. Far, far in the distance 
behind, mountains and night grew into 
one—an_ indistinguishable hooded dark- 
ness—and where the arroyo went shallow 
and the saddle height gave view, the 
tumbled foothills piled back like fallen, 
glistening totems under the moon. For 
twenty miles the sharp clang of the hoofs 
rang out incessantly, then out of the 
arroyo and down the valley thudded 
heavily in the handicap of sand. The 
town lights ducked suddenly as horse and 
rider dipped into a gulch, and when they 
came again were no longer mystic earth 
stars bobbing poetry, but crude, sputtering 
reality. 

At the McTavish, Careless threw his 
reins over a post and sauntered in. There 
was an odor of beefsteak in the air, and 
stagnant tobacco smoke that bit at the 
eyes, but nowhere apparent the buxom 
form and full-lipped laugh of the waitress, 



























































“CARELESS” 


Nell Lowry. <A group of cattlemen in 
one corner were making a night of it, and 
just opposite two  eastern-tailored 
strangers flashed diamonds over their 
soup. Careless swung himself to a table, 
rang up a boy and sent him for a steak 
and the girl. 

She came by and by when the steak 
was through—big, brown-eyed and good 
to look at—and sat opposite him, her chin 
in her hands. 

“It’s four weeks,” she said reproach- 





fully in her broken, musical tones. 
“Where hev you. been?” 
“Been here for half an_ hour,” 


responded the cowboy, “an’ you weren't. 
Got another half to stay.” 

“If you’re in sich a rush you'd better 
go right now.” 

He shoved away his plate and leaned 
forward on this hands also, a_ light 
smouldering in his eyes. 

“You didn’t mean that—you know it.” 

She nodded her head back slightly 
toward the other table where the noise had 
fallen to browbent ominous silence. 

“Thar may be others that does, then,” 
she signified, drumming one hand and 
holding him for a moment with the 
invitation of her eyes. 

He covered the hand with his own and 
laughed carelessly. “But I care for no 
"un but you, sweet Nell, in all the world.” 

She smiled with a flurry of blood at her 
cheeks and a pretense of withdrawing 
from his grasp. 

“You're a liar, like all the rest of them, 
I raickon,” she said, “but I guess a girl 
was made to be lied to, an’ I rather like 
your style o’ doin’ it. Hev a care on 
though, an’ let me loose, or you may get 
hurt. It’s leery here.” 

The deviltry in Careless’s eyes grew 
suddenly tender. 

“Are you a-scared, little girl, a-scared?” 
he queried. 

“No—but what about that?” 

The sputtering enmity of the party 
behind had suddenly concentrated itself 
in a harsh, challenging voice calling out 
to the waitress an order in drinks. As she 
half rose and attempted to free herself 
to comply, however, Careless drew her 
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back and coolly ordered the boy to attend 
instead. 

“Are you a-scared, little girl, a-scared?” 
he queried again. 

She resigned herself with eyes askance 
at the red-faced vexation of one of the 
strangers and laughed softly at the luxury 
of the situation. 

“You're a divil,” she said, “if thar ever 
was one—an’ sich a kid. Why you're no 
more’n a kid, are you?” 

He met the doting of her look with one 
as melting and leaned so close that their 
breaths mingled—that in the beating 
passion which encompassed them _ the 
menacing stir of feet and growl of voices 
behind passed unattended. 

“Nell,” he said, “you’ve never kissed 
me in yer life. Will you do it now 
here—just once? Are you game, girlie, 
are you game?” 

“Game!” She drew back a fraction and 
met the full career of his glance; then 
laughed again with a sudden break to it. 
“Oh, you kiddie,” she sighed, “you little 
kid!” Then dropped her chin forward 
on her hands again, her full, virile 
womanhood open to the caress. 

Simultaneously almost and in response 
an oath ripped forth like the crack of a 
revolver and with the crash of an over- 
turned table the big light that lit the room 
went suddenly out. The boy with an eye 
to trouble had reached it just in time, and 
the frenzied rush of half-drunken cattle- 
men broke noisily on chairs and impeding 
furniture. 

Careless with an arm to the girl’s waist 
slipped quietly out the side door. It was 
but a moment to his horse, and the girl 
stood watching him at the bottom of the 
front staircase as he mounted. 

“You're a-goin’ to get hurt some time,” 
she warned in raised tones, “if you don’t 
hev a better care on.” 

“Then you shouldn’t make it so worth 
my while,” he parried, as he dug in the 
spurs and threw back a kiss at her. 
“S’ long!” 

The next minute the hurtle of pursuit 
flung itself out on the veranda and a six- 
shooter snapped up the road in vain 
distemper. The girl hurried up the 
rickety stairs and watched him out of 
sight from an upstair window. She 
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wondered vaguely why he had ridden in 
the wrong direction—away from the cattle 
ranch. 

It was a good eighty miles and in the 
evening that Careless came up with his 
next amour. He had slept a stretch back 
farther and seen to his horse, so that man 
and animal were comparatively fresh, and 
there was really no need to stop—but the 
sight of the camp nestling snugly at the 
roadside with the brown smoke curling 
through overhanging poplars was_ too 
much for esthetic cowboy tastes and he 
drew rein. 

They met him in the manner of gypsies, 
the men with grunts and sullen looks, the 
women with calm, inquisitive, speculative 
eyes. They asked him no questions, how- 
ever, and he asked them none. The 
supper on the stained oilcloth cover was 
a quiet, psychic affair, but afterward when 
he had crossed with silver the palm of 
the eldest of the three women and had 
her tell his fortune, they began to take 
an interest in him. 

Careless, on his side, with the brown 
glow of the coffee he had drunk in his 
veins was only too glad to be genial. 
With eloquent lips, eyes, and hands, he 
told them stories of the cattle country— 
touching lightly but significantly on his 
own exploits and, by and by when 
warmed up to it he threw back his curly 
pate and laughed like one perfectly at 
home, and held out a frank, sparkling 
camaraderie to them. He did all this— 
did it dramatically—and, as he went on, 
the wholesome, weathered, nut-brown 
youth in the face of the youngest of the 
women crouched closer at him across the 
fire, taking on and reflecting a part of his 
ardor till she seemed to be dreaming there. 

Unconsciously, perhaps, as he continued 
he addressed her more particularly as his 
best auditor—then suddenly, in a pause 
in the narrative, they found themselves 
alone in their interest with the others 
regarding them. 

Careless glanced at the chief, who 
smiled back at him grimly. He had heard 
the jingle of coin in the cowboy’s pocket, 
and was no fool at the then stage of the 
game to mar financial possibilities through 
overhaste in anger. The others were 
scowling and a heavy, swarthy fellow with 
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a red kerchief at his throat moved over 
and plucked the woman savagely by the 
arm, saying something in the gypsy argot. 
With the blood flaming at her cheeks she 


yanked herself fiercely away, hurling an 


epithet at him between her closed teeth— 
but heeded his warning none the less, for 
she remained afterward with downcast 
eyes, looking into the fire. 

Addressing the chief this time, Careless 
was about to proceed as though nothing 
had happened when a welcome interruption 
ensued. 

A short distance away around the bend 
in the trail the quick, nervous outbreak 
of a horse’s hoofs swung suddenly to 
them—and one of the women uttered in 
high, shrill tones, “ ’Ere’s Mag!” 

It was the immediate signal to the circle 
about to fall into waiting and silence. 

A moment later and the rider had come 
up and dismounted with a leap, displaying 
in the twitching, tongued half-light a 
three-quarter skirt and a comely form. 
Then having loosed her horse with the 
celerity of long practice she moved over 
to the fire, whip in hand. 

Met with a jargon of greetings and 
questions she stood staring around at them 
and blinking an extremely lovely pair of 
eyes at the light—then her glance suddenly 
fell on Careless and darted back to the 
others with swift inquiry. 

The chief answered her for some short 
time in his own tongue, during which she 
darted bright little glances at the cowboy 
who had risen to his feet with a profound 
doffing of his sombrero, then as if accept- 
ing the introduction she bowed in a 
friendly way, and, motioning him to sit 
down while she placed herself opposite, 
proceeded to inspect him thoroughly—the 
vital, clear-cut face with its power of eye 
and the lithe, graceful, buckskinned form. 
His frank admiration evidently bothered 
her not a bit, and she met it at length 
with a little of her own that was quite 
as frank. 

She was nineteen or twenty, probably, 
with features inexpressibly charming in 
their natural invitation; dark with a clear 
skin and a cloud of hair, and of medium 
height, though queenly even in_ her 
unfashioned skirt. The masterly, pas- 
sionate turn of the lips seemed to haunt 
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the whole face, and the eyes gleamed out 
at times with just the slightest frown. 

“So you’re a cowpuncher,” she inter- 
rogated in a somewhat harsh, though rich, 
voice when her inspection had subsided. 
“You mayn’t alwus hev been that though, 
hev you?” 

Careless shook his head retrospectively, 
in the manner of one looking back through 
infinite tragic experience, and laughing up 
again. 

“No, I mayn’t alwus hev been that,” he 
signified. 

“Wot do they call you?” 

“Careless, just.” 

The girl threw back her head and 
laughed a round, throaty gurgle that 
caught the cowboy’s tenor. “Well, you do 
look it,” she emphasized; “you do look it.” 

Then suddenly the whole camp became 
infected and laughed, too—laughed with 
its eyes on Careless and with the firelight 
making its widespread faces ghoulish—all 
but the chief, who still retained his grim, 
hovering, statuesque silence. 

With a swift glance in his direction the 
girl the next moment leaned forward with 
a quick change of tone. 

“Youh bean’t gawin’ to stay here all 
night, I raickon,” she said, with a light in 
her eyes that Careless, in the noonday of 
his chivalry, failed entirely to heed. 

“That all depends, I raickon, on the 
lettin.” 

“Mag,” growled the chief, with a black 
look at her, ““youh mind yer own bisness. 
It’s free ground ’ere, I guess—an’ he’s 
got money to pay.” 

The girl met his gaze squarely, com- 
batively for a moment, then with a shrug 
of her shoulders turned tu one of the men 
who had come out of the shadow with a 
violin. 

“Gawin’ to scrape some, Sammy?’ she 
drawled. “Better give it to the stranger— 
perh’ps he ken play.” 

Then catching assent in the cowboy’s 
face, she made a precipitous dart for the 
instrument, interrupting the mournful 
strain the man was drawing from the 
strings, and tearing it away, bow and all, 
handed it over to Careless. 

Nothing perhaps could have been more 
to his liking. It was one of the things on 











which he particularly prided himself at all 
times, but that night he played as he never 
played before—played to a pair of lovely 
brown eyes across the fire and with all the 
high, tender passion of his Spanish-Irish 
heart. From eons and eons far, primi- 
tive, unlimited things seemed to leap to 
his nimble fingers and into crisp, vibrant, 
moon-sheened air. And by and by the 
girl moved closer to him—and when at last 
he broke into the piquant vivacity of an 
old-time fandango, she got up and danced 
to his music with a free and artless grace. 
Of the whole camp there was only these 
two—the man playing and the girl moving 
to the strains. Then when it was all over 
she sank beside him in a breathless heap, 
and Careless in the silence which followed 
felt the soft brush of her beating body 
with a sense of intoxication. 

The chief was the first to rouse himself 
from the spell of the incident. ‘Yoth 
women better get to bed,” he commanded, 
grufly. “Sammy, take yer fiddle.” 

The man obeyed. following the three 
women out into the canvas-ghosted shadow 
of the rigs. He returned presently, how- 
ever, throwing a sullen look at the girl, 
then flashed a gloomy inquiry on the chief. 
The latter for the time deigned him no 
notice, but spoke again abruptly in a few 
minutes. 

“Better to bed, Mag,” he threw out 
sharply; “it’s no time for moonin.’ ” 

The girl raised her head for an instant 
to sweep the three gypsies with a clear, 
steady glance. “An’ wot ’er the rest o’ 
youh gawin’ to do?” she asked pertinently. 

That was all that was said, but the 
question seemed to hang in the air. The 
silence grew ponderous with it by and by, 
and when the embers had died out one 
by one and the moon drifted behind a 
cloud, the darkness came in the depths of 
the trees to sit sphinxlike—with the heavy 
faces of the three gypsies looming out of 
it, sinister and implacable. In the midst 
of it and with combative cheerfulness, 
Careless tried to whistle an air once, but 
it died somehow on his lips, then feeling 
the girl’s head on his shoulder, and 
shielded partly as they were from the 
others, he stole an arm around her waist. 
When he looked up again—it may have 
been hours, for the darkness had now 
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become a smiling protection—two of the 
three men’s heads had disappeared. He 
wondered where, but in his nestling state 
of mind cared not to bother about it. 
Indeed the hope formed quickly in his 
heart that the chief, crouched there and 
becoming much too apparent in the 
returning moonlight, would go soon, also. 

Then suddenly he was seized by four 
arms from behind and a knife glittered 
before his eyes, while the girl sprang up 
with a startled scream. That very 
moment, however, she had covered the 
gypsies with the glistening barrel of a tiny 
revolver, fired one quick shot with a sharp 
command, and the cowboy stood released, 
his own weapon in his hand. The chief, 
who had risen in protest, sat down again 
snarling something at her fiercely, and 
she answered with a hot wrath that left 
him silent. Then she turned to Careless— 
still covering with his gun at his hip the 
two men who stood there transfixed and 
grinning evilly. 

“Yer pony, stranger,” she said with a 
bright glance, “an’ I'll ride with youh 
a bit. It’s all right now—they’re not 
game.” 

Careless turned to her and laughed in 
the way he had, throwing the challenge 
of the words at those in front. 

“T like yer style a heap,” he said, his 
eyes shining with adoration, “‘an’ you ken 
ride the whul darn way if you like an’ 
think I’m good enough.” 

A minute later they had found their 
beasts and were down the trail with the 
rush of the cool night air in their faces. 
At the bottom of the incline beyond the 
bend the girl instinctively drew rein, and 
Careless hitching to a side seat on his 
saddle, pulled over till their limbs almost 
touched beneath the sleek, bellowing 
bodies of the nags. The moon was out 
at its brightest again, turning the place 
into a sort of fairy scene. 

“I’m sorry,’ she said, breaking the 
silence for the first time. “They’re not 
as bad as they look, maybe—only wanted 
yer siller, I guess—an’ the old un’s real 
good—I ken do as I like.” 

“Yer old man, I suppose?” 

She nodded her head. 

“Still yer not goin’ back,” he begged, 
eagerly, a hand on her arm. 
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“W’y not?” but she waited with down- 
cast eyes and a color in her cheeks. 

He leaned so close that he caught the 
warmth of her breath. 

“Because,” he said, “however you may 
raickon that bunch back thar, they'll 
never be up to you at any time, an’ 
because I rather think I want yuh myself.” 
He swept a hand to the sky and the plain 
in front of them. “It’s a big, free world 
out thar,” he went on, ‘an’ we fit fine— 
let’s ride it together.” 

She laughed softly, deliciously, the 
dream of it in her eyes, and for a moment 
her head rested on his shoulder and he 
kissed her lips—then she drew back with 
a sigh of regret. 

“Don’t yer tempt me, stranger,” she 
said with a touch of sternness; “I’m the 
old un’s girl, an’ I guess he needs me. 
If you want to—come back, though”— 
and her eyes coquetted the invitation— 
“You'll find us on this trail for six weeks, 
I raickon, an’ there'll be nothin’ to be 
afeard of.” 

“But now,” he insisted, stretching out 
a hand. 

“Well, now, I raickon, it’s time to go.” 
She flicked up her pony and turned about 
at a walk. 

He wheeled also, his body bent at her 
in the moonlight. 

“But now, Mag,” he repeated earnestly, 
“now !” 

She laughed lightly, yet with signifi- 
cance. “I'll be lookin’ for yer, maybe,” 
she said. And with a challenging, back- 
ward glance, and a hand to her lips she 
dug in the spurs. 

He watched her till she disappeared 
over the top of the incline, then rode 
slowly on, a dejected, spectral figure. 

The trail lay wholly across the rippling 
prairie country after that. Mile on mile 
the land stretched away, clumped with 
poplars or an odd line of cottonwoods 
beside a stream, and here and there the 
gray sagebrush running to meet horse and 
rider. Always to the ever-receding bend 
of the horizon and with an easy, loping 
gait the cowboy rode ceaselessly, through 
occasional drab villages squatted dully in 
wide, shambly streets that belched a cloud 
of dust at the horse’s hoofs, and, on, on 
into time and nothing; through hosts and 
















































“CARELESS” 


hosts of blue lobelias that in the morning 
laughed up with dewy eyes and showered 
their fragrance in sacrifice. 

Once in twenty-four hours he slept, ate, 
and picketed his horse, but returned to the 
journey with combative interest. Then in 
the hot noon of the third day, thoroughly 
tired and worn out, he got down again and 
beneath the shade of some poplars fell into 
a long, troubled sleep—in which the same 
dream wound itself coil after coil about the 
weary fabric of .his brain. The horizon, 
receding before him, he fancied was filled 
and filled with brown, lovely, gypsy. eyes 
that lured him on and on, but with which 
he could never, never quite catch up, pursue 
them as he might. At last he ran them into 
a great building, thronged with thousands 
of people, where women sat in jewels and 
low-necked, shimmering dresses that his 
pony’s hoofs rubbed dirtily, and where the 
eyes became suddenly fixed on the face of 
a different woman altogether—a woman 
who held out her arms to him in the crowd 
and smiled a welcome. But always when 
he went to clasp her to him—the moment 
when everything seemed accomplished— 
she would change back to the horizon 
again with the eyes that mocked and 
mocked at him out of their interminable 
loveliness. 

It was in one of these shocks of failure 
that he sat up suddenly and rubbed his 
own eyes—then he rubbed them again. 

Before ‘him on the greensward and 
dressed in cowboy fashion like himself a 
young fellow was eating a slight repast, 
and smiling at him merrily. 

“T didn’t want to disturb you,” he said 
in very good English and a peculiarly 
soft voice, “but I didn’t think, either, you 
owned all the shade.” 

Careless looked about to where the 
stranger’s horse was picketed—then back 
at him. He was slim and of medium 
height, with a rather loos#wearing of his 
clothes, and had an oval, expressive face, 
with dark, flashing eyes. Careless was 
aware of an instinctive liking, even before 
he answered: 

“T raickon,” he said, “yer ken have as 
much o’ the shade as you want, ’an if yer 
goin’ my way I'll be glad of yer 
company. 
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As he swept a hand down the trail the 
young fellow nodded. “For fifty miles 
or so, anyway,” he said. “Better draw 
up, hadn’t you?” 

Careless answered the suggestion with 
a hungry appetite, and they ate in 
silence—then rode on together. It was 
evening, now, and the light went slowly 
out, leaving the billowed prairie a sea of 
dark that rocked gently beneath their 
horses’ feet, and in the quick night air, 
with a moon, bowling red like Burgundy, 
on the horizon, conversation struck a 
lively, genial note. 

With a peculiar sympathy and adapta- 
bility to each other’s point of view they 
mixed their philosophies of life to their 
hearts’ content, and sent a merry laugh 
back at the cloyed, unfree world they 
seemed always leaving behind. Verily 
they tore systems and conditions to pieces 
till civilization had not a leg to stand on— 
or rather the stranger did, in his boyishly 
passionate, romantic way, and with a play 
of fancy and education that set his com- 
panion wondering; but to it all Careless 
agreed—agreed out of the infinite, if 
laughing, rebellion of his own heart, and 
because—well, such a buoyant, devil-may- 
care comradeship on a night road was a 
thing to remember. On the head of it he 
made known something of himself and his 
reason for hitting the trail. 

- The young fellow laughed in con- 
sequence and looked him over with 
interest. 

“I wish you luck with her,” he said, 
“but you may not find her so very nice 
after all—as nice, maybe, as a cowboy 
girl you know, somewhere.” 

“T don’t know of any,’ rejoined 
Careless carelessly. 

“But you may sometime, and before 
long. It’s one like that who would love 
you best—a little wild and woolly wes- 
terner, say, with a dark eye and the grit 
of a god.” 

Repeating the final phrase with unction, 
Careless turned suddenly in his saddle to 
give vent to the conclusion he had arrived 
at previously. 

“That sounds about as much like a 
cattler,’ he said, “as things you've said 
afore. I know ’em all hefts an’ shades, 
an’ I raickon you don’t wear the brand;” 
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then with a sparkle of inquisitive fun in 
his eyes, “In fact I’m not just sure as 
you'd know a coyote if you seen it.” 

The other laughed with a quick, appre- 
ciative glance. “You can call me Bill,” 
he retorted, “and it ought to be enough 
for you, if I know a man.” 

Careless tapped his head with his som- 
brero, three times in acknowledgment of 
the compliment. “I’ll double up on that, 
Bill.” 

“And wish I were a woman instead, I 
suppose, or I don’t know a man.” 

For a moment, bent over in his saddle, 
Careless eyed him in close, cool scrutiny— 
the almost pretty but meaningful face 
turned straight ahead with its smiling lips, 
and the plump, shapely body beneath its 
loose cowboy dress. 

“You'd hev made a purty good one, it 
strikes me,” he said, “an I rather imagine 
I would hev fallen in love with you. If 
you've a sister, I raickon you best keep 
her out o’ sight.” 

The other laughed again 
sound. 

“There is one girl in our family—and 
only one. Looks considerable like me, 
too, they say.” 

“Would I stand a_ show?” asked 
Careless recklessly. 

His companion turned humorously and 
regarded him with a_ veiled, musing 
glance, then spoke with deliberation: 

“If she ever loves anyone, it will be 
someone like you—I mean, I wouldn’t 
wonder.” 

Careless sidled his horse till they rode 
close together. “Tell me something about 
her,” he pleaded impulsively. 

Once more the other laughed in his soft, 
rippling way. 

“Would you also like our address,’ he 
mocked lightly, “and an invitation to come 
and see me?” 

“Tf you live in the same place,” retorted 
Careless laconically, then with an instinc- 
tive sense of courtesy and withdrawal, 
“But I meant it right, you know, an’ I’m 
only askin’ yous about ’er—you needn’t 
tell me.” 

His apology, however, met with unre- 
sponsive banter. “If you’re goin’ to take 
it so hard I rather guess I’d_ better— 
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particularly as you're never likely to 
meet.” 

So with their horses reined to a walk 
the young fellow half lightly, half earn- 
estly, and with something that Careless 
could not understand, spoke of a girl who 
lived somewhere in the limits of a big city, 
and who, with an immense income left her, 
spent it on the poor because she was 
a socialist—but outside of society lived her 
own life, nevertheless, and was a madcap 
in many ways. She could ride a horse, he 
said, with any man living, and sometimes 
did—away into the mountains when she 
got tired of the dross. She was beautiful, 
too—at least men were in the habit of 
saying so—but she loved none of them— 
yet, and as Careless listened a silence fell 
over him, for did he not know that it was 
just such a girl he had—or could have— 
been dreaming of all his life, and, as the 
young fellow had said, they were never 
likely to meet. 

He interrupted at length in tones, for 
a cowboy, almost sadly romantic. 

“You ken cut it out now,” he stated 
uneasily, “for if yer not lyin’ I raickon 
with her as a subject, an’ without that 
invite you might say a little too much ee 

“For a fellow who would ride over three 
hundred miles to see an actress,” added 
the other, slyly. 

Then they laughed together, a rich, 
reckless peal, and with Careless, through 
some unknown yet vivid instinct, keeping 
his pony as close as was possible and 
travel, they rode on into the white glare 
of the moonlight in silence. 

It was at the first gray peep of the 
dawn that the young stranger expressed 
a desire to halt and have something to eat. 
So where a clump of trees by a stream 
afforded some brushwood and shelter they 
got down and built a fire and unrolled 
their blankets. A rather hearty meal they 
made of it there out of the necessaries 
they carried—a real jollification in fact, 
that Careless remembered long after- 
ward—then, at the stranger’s suggestion, 
they lay down for a short nap. 

On awakening about an hour later, by 
the token of the new day, Careless looked 
around to find his companion gone. He 
sprang hurriedly to his feet, then catching 
sight of the small parcel, wrapped neatly 






















































“CARELESS” 


in a.silk handkerchief, that had been left 
on his blanket, made haste to open it. In 
it he found a photograph and a short note 
that had been scribbled with a lead pencil. 
It was the picture of his late companion 
in female dress, a beautiful, piquant girl, 
and with staring eyes he read: 


“As I am my only sister, myself, I was 
afraid to let you see me again in daylight— 
your instincts being so keen—but you have the 
invite in spite of the actress. Good luck with 
her, too—though you are bound to fail for 
you will find her quite as difficult to know as 
she is beautiful—as difficult, maybe, as a 
cowboy girl.” 





A signature and address was attached, 
and as Careless read the note over and 
over again, and fancied he heard the laugh 
at the end of it, a smile stole into his eyes. 

“Hang it,’ he broke out, “if I’d only 
known!” 

Then slowly and reminiscently he got 
back in the saddle, following the trail 
straight into the sunrise. 

It was noon,. almost, when he reached 
the city, and down a long avenue of over- 
hanging trees and fine residences, where 
people turned to look after him, he drew 
up at length before the poster of a beau- 
tiful woman—the woman of the maga- 
zine—a woman with masses of blonde, 
sunlit hair and the depth and brooding of 
an evening in her eyes. He stared at it 
long—so long that the face with its perfect 
lips seemed somehow to give back a silent 
challenge, then remembering the warning 
of the cowboy girl, he threw back his head 
and laughed. 

“We'll see if I fail,” he said. 





In a proscenium box in the theater that 
night, cooly, superbly on his mettle, Care- 
less sat with the curiosity of a vast 
audience rippling toward him. They had 
smiled first, then looked with interest, then 
overlooked entirely the government party 
in the box behind and had eyes for him 
alone. To them in his buckskin togs— 
cleanness, by the way—and a red silk ker- 
chief, he represented the Great Untamed— 
the Great Untamed, perhaps, in a manner 
they had never quite seen it before—and 
with all his unscrupulous, piquant chal- 
lenge, Careless accepted the role and flung 
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LINES ON A 
it back at them. He was so infinitely “‘care- 
less,’ indeed, so thoroughly West and fit 
for anything that he might have just been 
breaking a bronco back on the ranch, or 
making love to the waitress, Nell 
Lowry. 

But when the curtain went up and the 
performance began everything went out 
of mind but that one woman. The Ten- 
derfoot back there had told no lie, and 
for two acts he watched her, his youth 
singing in every pulse. Then just at the 
conclusion of the third act and her last 
thrilling appeal, while she stood for the 
moment alone on the stage, and _ the 
audience still sat silent in the spell of it, 
he stepped quietly and quickly out of his 
box across the footlights, and before she 
had quite wakened to his presence he 
clasped her gently but firmly by the waist. 
For a moment—while he tried to reassure 
her, and the audience rose as a man with 
snarls and hisses at him—she struggled 
hotly, then her head thrown back resigned 
herself with dignity. The sudden rush 
from behind the scenes Careless swept with 
the point of his six-shooter. 
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“Keep back you,” he warned, “or 
someun’ll get hurt—an’ it won’t be her.” 

Then he threw back his head and 
laughed suddenly at the richness of the 
situation, and half-turned to the audiénce 
that hushed instantly at the sound of his 
voice. 

“’Cause someun’ told me back thar she 
never had been,’ he said, “I’ve ridden 
three hundred miles to kiss this woman on 
the lips an’ I rather raickon I’m goin’ to 
do it. I am a cowboy from the foothill 
country.” 

He laughed again in his devil-may-care 
way in their thunder-struck, gaping 
faces—and as if in echo with a full, free, 
startling note of relish, the woman joined 
him—then turned to them, too. 

“If he’s ridden three hundred miles for 
one,” she said, imitating her companion’s 
speech, “I rather raickon he’s worth it— 
and I don’t mind, myself.” 

Then while a ripple of appreciation 
stole over the vast audience to grow imme- 
diately after into a thunder of acclaim— 
she held up her face to him in the most 
girlish fashion. 





Drawing by 
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My heart to thy heart, 
My lips to thine, 

In the dew of the cornfield 
The blood o’ the vine. 

The last sigh at leaving, 
The word as we part 

Is, my lips to thy lips, 

We heart to heart. 
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RS. O'BRIEN smiled as John 
M Kenny, the district school teacher, 
red, freckled, loosely built and 
soft of speech, left her alone on the porch 
and made his way under the pepper tree 
at the gate and then on down the road 
toward the “ ’dobe” house of Don Vicente 
de la Guerra. The smile was knowing and 
kind—knowing erough to include in its 
significance the thought that John’s mani- 
fest interest in that ripe little Spanish 
girl, Dolores de la Guerra, was an assur- 
ance that the O’Briens might continue to 
eke out their small livelihood, derived from 
farming what was left of the de la Guerra 
lands on shares, by boarding the teacher. 
It was the end of a somber day there 
on the California coast, and Kenny bore 
somber news to the white-haired Spaniard 
seated beneath the trellised grapevine at 
the door of the old hacienda. 

“You are sure about it, sefior?” asked 
Don Vicente. “The Americans have really 
declared war against- Spain?” 

“Yes, and Congress has placed fifty 
million dollars at the disposal of the 
President. And they say in Santa Paula 
(this Kenny had not told before) that the 
powder mill at the mouth of Garcia creek 
is running night and day filling orders 
from the government.” 

This last was like fresh fuel on a fire. 

“I knew it!’ exclaimed Don Vicente. 
“T saw the gringo devils!” 


But he checked himself and gradually 
relapsed into his habitual, melancholic 
silence. After a little he excused himself 
and sought his bed, and Dolores came 
from within and took the seat her father 
had left. The descending dusk grew 
bright to Kenny’s sight, and then dark 
again as she asked: 

“What bad news have you told to 
father?” 

Kenny repeated his information, and 
she sat so long silent after he had done, 
so distrait and seemingly unaware of him, 
that he asked her softly, kindly, as one 
who craved a portion of her burden, to 
tell him what was in her mind. He did 
not see the quick moisture in her eyes; 
she turned her head away that he might 
not know how heavy was her load or how 
welcome was his desire to share it. 

“It is my father,” she said at last. “His 
mood of silence grows upon him, and now 
it will be worse. You know how it is at 
night and in the mornings of late he 
takes his horse, Grullo, and rides away 
without any breakfast, often before it is 
light and always he takes the same road, 
the one that leads to the coast. He can 
have no business there. I followed once 
as far as the beach where I found Grullo’s 
hoof-marks leading to the south, but 
before I could trace them very far the tide 
came in and washed them away.” 
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Halting on the edge of the crowd, 





the people 





“Why don’t you ask him where he 
goes?” 
I did and he answered sharply, as he 
never did before. 


“ 


I think he just rides as 














erect and tense upon his horse, he addressed 


he sits here, thinking of his misfortunes 
and hating the Americans.” 

She paused a moment; then— 

“T don’t know, John, how it is that he 
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allows you to come here; he hates your 
race so much.” 

Kenny, overwhelmed with pity at the 
thought of her girlish mind laboring under 
the weight of impending evil while igno- 
rant of its workings, seeing only the 
shadow which it cast before, divined a 
note of gratitude in her voicing of 
his name. It loosed all bonds from his 
tongue. 

“Are you glad that I come?” he asked, 
trembling for her reply. 

She looked away again. 

“You know why I do,” he continued, 
leaning toward her. “It is to see you, to 
be near you, and—to help you, if I can, 
Dolores.” 

He lifted her hand from her lap and, 
as she turned slowly toward him, sought 
her face in the darkness with hot eyes and 
yearning lips. She yielded herself to his 
arms with shy but triumphing love. 

The man forgot all but what the moment 
meant to him; the woman first awoke to 
the equal reality of other considerations. 
She struggled from his reluctantly sur- 
rendering arms, leaving only her hand in 
his grasp. 

“What is it, Dolores?” 

“T must remember my father; he is old; 
only I can care for him.” 

“We can care for him, Dolores.” 

“No, John; he will never permit it. 
must wait.” 

“T will speak to him to-morrow.” 

“No, no! It would only result in our 
not seeing each other again, and I—we 
would not like that.” 

“No, we would not.” 

“Then we will act only as friends. You 
will help me, John?” 

Her words declared while her tone 
pleaded and questioned. It reached the 
chivalry in him. 

“Yes, dear.” 

And though Mrs. O’Brien saw that in 
his eyes—‘rale Irish eyes,” she called 
them—which told a new tale in his life, 
John kept his word with Dolores. 

Weeks passed; the countryside missed 
some of its younger men, and John, 
tempted but held, gloried in his country’s 
valor. Thus one day, he trudged to town 
in witness of his joy in the national 
victory. 


We 
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Celebrant patriotism was rampant in 
Santa Paula and Kenny found the plaza 
alive with people. A barbecue had been in 
progress all the afternoon and, stuffed with 
roasted meat from the long iron spits, the 
inhabitants had turned to cheer the orator 
who occupied the platform at the foot of 
the tall flagpole. Small boys still fought 
around the fire for choice morsels of the 
succulent sacrifice and played indiscrim- 
inate tag amidst their good-natured elders. 
Above Old Glory floated lazily, its colors 
flashing now and then against the slant 
rays of the westering sun. 

The battle of Manila Bay had brought 
about the celebration. These dwellers on 
what had once been Spanish soil were 
exulting, in a manner tinged with Spanish 
custom, over Spain’s humiliation. The 
pompous little lawyer from the county 
seat had reached the climax of his 
peroration: 

“In days within the memory of men 
now standing here this glorious western 
land was won from sons of Spain, and 
now, grown stronger from the conquest, 
we have reached far out beyond these 
shores and at one bold stroke of war have 
swept the calm bosom of the great Pacific 
forever clean of tyranny.” 

A cheer, full, strong, and victorious, 
burst from the sympathetic throng. It 
rose and swelled and reached its height, 
then suddenly it ceased. A man on horse- 
back had entered the plaza and was seen 
by all, deliberately approaching. 

Don Vicente had long been conspicuous - 
as the last of the old Spanish family which 
had once owned half the county, and 
curiosity had been increased by his morose, 
self-imposed seclusion. Now interest was 
still further heightened by his unwonted 
garb. Mounted upon his well-known 
Grullo, the blue-roan animal he always 
rode, and clad in garments of the old 
regime, close-fitting, buckskin coat and 
knee-breeches with flapping, winged leg- 
gins, his feet hidden behind ample tapa- 
deros, he looked an incarnation of the 
people whose defeat they celebrated, a 
living representative of a province of old 
Spain. 

Halting on the edge of the crowd, erect 
and tense upon his horse, he addressed the 
people. 
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“Americanos! You know me for a 
Spaniard. My fathers came to this coun- 
try long years before the sordid gold 
attracted your people. Under grant from 
the crown of Spain they held the great 
Rancho de Santa Paula with thousands of 
horses, cattle and sheep. The paper titles 
to your insignificant ranchos are all traced 
from the grant to my ancestors. 

“But they make no mention of the true 
manner of their derivation. My father 
and my uncle were killed by what you 
call ‘squatters.’ The fortune of myself 
and my brothers was lost in what you call 
‘litigation.’ My mother died of grief. My 
brothers, weaker than myself, succumbed 
to your drink and your card-tables. I, 
only, am left and the small remnant of 
land on which I live will soon fall to your 
money-lenders. 

“And now your nation is at war with 
the country of my forefathers, and your 
powder mill here on the de la Guerra 
rancho is providing death for the soldiers 
of Spain 

Ominous murmurings had accompanied 
the Spaniard’s speech from the beginning, 
and now, at the mention of the war, they 
became so loud and threatening that he 
could not be heard. 

“Pull him down!” 

“Kill the greaser!” 

Rough men crowded forward, the mob 
spirit showing in frowns and set jaws and 
many up-raised fists. John Kenny 
jumped to the platform. 

“Stand back!” he cried. “Are you 
afraid of what he has to say?” 

The appeal was sufficient, though the 
silence which followed was more sullen 
than cordial. Kenny besought Don Vicente 
to leave, but the interruption had only 
added to the Spaniard’s fire and he flung 
anathema upon them. 

“May the God of battles sink your 
ships! May your soldiers meet death in 
the islands of Spain!” 

As the turbulence revived the old man 
rose in his stirrups and, his dark counte- 
nance flashing hate, shook his fist in the 
faces of those nearest him: 

“Race of thieves! I curse you, 
Americanos!” 

The mob rushed at him but he wheeled 
his horse and was off like a shot. 
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“A coat of tar and feathers!” cried one, 
and the words were echoed back in quick 
approval. 

“Let him alone; he’s crazy!” yelled 
others, and they may have been near the 
truth. 

“Poor old man,’ said a woman, “his 
misfortunes have turned his head.” 

Walking home, to the O’Brien’s, six 
miles out of town, Kenny wondered what 
the future was saving up for him and 
Dolores. He thanked God that she had 
not been in Santa Paula that afternoon. 

Next morning he walked hurriedly to 
the hacienda. He feared for Don Vicente 
and more for Dolores. But when she 
responded to his knock showing no signs 
of unusual care, he was at a loss to explain 
his visit so early in the day. He sought 
to hide his embarrassment under a 
ceremonious rendering of the salutation 
she had taught him. 

“Buenos dias, Seiiorita.” 

But she penetrated his manner and 
asked him directly why he had come. 

“Merely to ask after the health of 
yourself and your father,” he said, 
awkwardly enough. 

She shrugged her shoulders a little 
impatiently. 

“Father took Grullo out very early this 
morning and has not yet returned.” 

Evidently she knew nothing of yester- 
day’s occurrences, and as Kenny had 
warned the O’Briens, the only near neigh- 
bors, not to talk of the matter to her, he 
felt more secure. He started to leave, 
telling her that the day would go better 
for his having seen her, and combatting 
as best he could the question which 
persisted in her look. 

But suddenly her glance left his face 
and sought the road beyond; she uttered 
a startled cry and fright overspread her 
countenance, her hands going quickly to 
her cheeks as if to stop its progress. Turn- 
ing he perceived Grullo, swiftly and with- 
out a rider, galloping toward the gate 
which had been left open. Both Dolores 
and Kenny ran to the door of the barn 
near by. The horse came to them without 
fright or attempt at evasion—his training 
had taught him neither. 

“Look!’’ exclaimed Dolores, “the reins 
are fastened at the horn.” 


” 
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PES, © Kenny, had 
already observed, “and the tie-rope is also 
fastened—in its usual place. I think your 
father has come to no harm.” 

“No,” she assented, with slow wonder; 
“he sent Grullo home, but why?” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“You know something,” she said accus- 
ingly, “which makes you afraid.” 

He did not, however, intend to tell her 
all that he knew or all that he feared. He 
wanted only to find her father. 

“Do you know, Dolores, whether he took 
the road to the coast this morning?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“Is it not likely that if Grullo were 
started upon that road and given a free 
rein i 

“Oh, yes! He would surely go where 
he has gone so often.” 

The anxiety in her eyes, the manifest 
hope that he would attempt it for her, 
would have determined him if he had not 
already made up his mind. 

“T’ll try to find him,” he said, gathering 
the reins into his left hand and swinging 
into the saddle. 

He soon found himself on the seashore. 
The tide was low and the long beach, 
reaching away to the south, offered a fine 
stretch of hard, wet sand, an invitation 
to a gallop. They raced the enfilading 
splash of the surf for mile after mile, 
Kenny keenly watching, but in vain, for 
any sign of a halt among the tracks he 
was following. Finally, however, Grullo’s 
former hoof-prints disappeared, the horse 
indicating the reason by a strong predilec- 
tion for the cliff side of the beach, where 
the sand was dry and shifting. Kenny 
humored him and they soon entered a small 
gully, finding themselves after the first 
ascent, upon a large flat overgrown with 
low shrubs and rank grass and surrounded 
by an irregular bluff still higher than the 
one they had surmounted. Grullo still took 
an unhesitating gait, but, as they neared 
the brow of what appeared to be the top 
of the rise, crowned with a scattering line 
of small oaks, the horse stopped suddenly 
before the trunk of one of the smaller 
trees, its bark ringed with the marks of 
tie-ropes. Kenny knew that, in all proba- 
bility habit had dictated the action, and, 
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tying Grullo securely to the tree, he went 
forward to investigate. 

Gaining the top of the ridge he could 
discover no reason for leaving the horse 
behind, nor any sign of Don Vicente. 
Before him the ground fell away to a small 
river which emptied into tidewater some 
distance beyond the point where they had 
left the beach. On the nearer bank of 
the stream was a collection of rough, shed- 
like structures, some of lumber and some 
of corrugated sheet iron, which he 
recognized with a foreboding pang as the 
only manufacturing plant of the region— 
the powder mill. Numbers of Chinamen 
with a few directing white men were at 
work in and among the buildings. 

The hillside on his left was covered with 
a scraggy chapparal of chemise brush 
with here and there a huge boulder should- 
ering its bulk into the sunlight. Beyond 
was the direct road from town to the mill. 
Scanning the brush more closely than he 
had at first, Kenny started at the sight of 
a stealthily moving figure making its way 
down the hill. 

“It’s Don Vicente and with his togs 
still on!” he exclaimed under his breath. 

He remembered sharply the Spaniard’s 
vehement words of the day before con- 
cerning that very powder mill, and, think- 
ing also of Grullo’s familiarity with the 
trail and his habitual halt below the ridge, 
he suddenly realized the object of those 
early morning rides which had so worried 
Dolores. 

Kenny ran down the hill. Knowing 
Rause, the superintendent, he entered his 
office with impetuous lack of ceremony. 

“Well, Kenny, you seem to be running 
around rather recklessly,” grinned the 
superintendent. “You might hit a shedful 
of dynamite; explodes by concussion, you 
know.” 

“Yes,” gasped Kenny; “I know, but that 
Spaniard—you heard him  yesterday— 
Vicente de la Guerra—he’s sneaking down 
through the brush there—and God knows 
what he’s up to!” 

Rause had risen to his present position 
through dire disasters. He was quick to 
act and not slow to give orders. 

“Come along,” he said, “we'll get all the 
white men here and surround him.” 
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He did not seem overfrightened, how- 
ever, at the thought of a brooding old man 
seeking to destroy them single handed. 

Kenny had his own intentions, 

“Get your men,” he said, “and work up 
through the brush. I'll go back and try 
to locate him.” 

Having provided against all danger to 
the mill, he wished to speak with Dolores’s 
father. He met him sooner than he 
expected for, not a hundred yards from 
the works, as he turned the corner of a 
large rock he found himself looking into 
the muzzle of an old-fashioned, Spanish 
horse-pistol. The butt of its mate pro- 
truded from the Spaniard’s sash. The 
man’s reversion to the past was complete 
and unreasoning; he would even combat 
the present with the outworn weapons of 
his youth. 

“You have warned them!” he said, 
fiercely. 

“And now I warn you, sir,’ was the 
reply. “Grullo is over the ridge; take him 
and go home—to Dolores.” 

The appeal to the man’s affection fell 
upon deaf ears. 

“T no longer need the horse,” was the 
swift reply. ‘You Americanos shall learn 
to fear the Spaniard though he dies in 
the teaching.” 

The dark eyes burned with inexorable 
determination, and something more. Kenny 
was convinced that the man had lost his 
mind. 

As they had spoken the Spaniard had 
shifted the pistol to his left hand and with 
the other had drawn a heavy, thick-bladed 
knife. Now, presaging a throw of the 
weapon, the right arm was raised quickly. 
Kenny jumped to the left, seeking the 
shelter of the rock, but the steel caught 
his right shoulder. He shouted as he fell 
to let Rause know where they were. Don 
Vicente made off toward the river. 

Kenny lay a few seconds, stunned. 
Then jerking the knife from his flesh and 
staunching the flow of blood with his shirt, 
he succeeded in scaling the rock, from the 
top of which he could overlook the chap- 
paral. A clearing about a hundred feet in 
width intervened between the brush and 
the mill. Only one armed man remained 
on the farther side of this open space, 
Rause and the others having entered the 
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brush. These, having heard his cry, were 
all making toward him. As Kenny by 
voice and gesture was trying to indicate 
the direction the Spaniard had taken, there 
came a sharp report and the guard at the 
works fell to the ground. A puff of smoke 
rose into the air near the river, and as 
Rause and his men turned back Don 
Vicente emerged from the spot and ran 
toward the mill. His pursuers were not 
thirty yards behind him and Rause was 
even nearer. 

Kenny wondered why they did not 
shoot, but he saw the reason at once. The 
sheds were directly ahead and a miss might 
strike a ton of dynamite or a hundred- 
weight of nitro-glycerine. Moreover, the 
place was swarming with jabbering 
Chinamen fleeing for their lives. 

Don Vicente found no one to bar his 
way. Rause and his men were gaining 
upon him rapidly, but as he passed the 
first shed and made for one of the larger 
iron structures, a yell of fear escaped 
them. 

“The dynamite!” 

All but the superintendent stopped in 
their tracks. Several of them ran to the 
fallen guard and, picking him up, followed 
their fellows in hasty retreat. 

Don Vicente did not fire, and Kenny, 
divining his purpose, remembered that his 
pistol carried but a single bullet. He was 
saving that for a sure accomplishment. 
He was scarcely twenty feet from the shed 
when Rause raised his forty-four. Kenny 
trembled at the chance—the body of a 
running man against thousands of cubic 
feet of dynamite. 

Kenny could never remember afterward 
that he heard a sound, but he saw the 
smoke puff from Rause’s revolver; he saw 
Don Vicente lurch forward, recover him- 
self, and lurch again, reaching the door of 
the shed and wrenching it open as he fell 
to the ground. He saw Rause stop to 
take sure aim; one shot would end the 
peril. He saw the Spaniard’s pistol shoved 
into the open door and he saw no more. 

The people of Santa Paula, amid their 
shaking houses, heard a quick succession 
of fearful, roaring detonations, but Kenny 
heard nothing. When they came to look 
for the survivors they found him, bruised 
and bleeding, in the brush above the rock. 
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They carried him to the O’Brien’s 
where, late in the afternoon, he came to 
himself, the doctor from Santa Paula 
pronouncing him out of danger and 
informing him that, excepting Rause and 
Don Vicente every one had escaped death. 
In response to Kenny’s inquiries, however, 
another exception was added. Over the 
ridge, thrown the full length of his 
unparted tie-rope, Grullo was found, his 
neck broken. 
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Mrs. O’Brien had brought 


Dolores from the hacienda and had com- 


already 


forted her according to the deep resources 
of their common religion and of her 
maternal understanding. It was the latter 
which led her to call the younger woman 
to her assistance in caring for Kenny. 

“You'll 


other 


“Go to him, child,” she said. 
be father and mother to 
now.” 


each 











IN THE GLOAMING 


By Mary G. Hoitway 


Over the slopes and along the brown hills, 


Homeward the cattle are coming. 


The lark’s sweet note the still air fills, 


In the tall grass the wild bees are humming— 


All else is hushed, the very silence thrills 


As the noiseless shadows ride in from the sea, 
And the spirit is wafted, as the light wind wills 


To the land of charm and mystery. 














THE SIAMESE OPPOSITES 


By Baitey MiLvarp 


66 O,” said Oram Sheets, laying 
down his log-hook and stuffing 
his pipe with plug-cut, “I never 

done nothin’ much outside o’ lumberin’ 

‘cept one summer when I run a hotel. It 

was down to Big Tree Springs the third 

year after Doc Hodges set up _ his 
saniteerium down there. 

“You see Brush Green he was runnin’ 
the place as a sort o’ annex to the sani- 
teerium, but one winter he ups an’ dies, 
leavin’ his widder with the hotel on her 
pretty white hands. I hooks onto the job 
this way—Mrs. Green, she gits it into her 
nut she’s a-goin’ to saw off a lot o’ high- 
toned trade by takin’ in a city feller’ to 
run things for her, which she does all 
right, an’ things is boomin’ for a while, 
with every room took an’ the hotel cabins 
bustin’ full o’ first-class boarders. The 
mannerger, which is a slick San Francisco 
chap, he puts in a clerk behind the counter 
who wears a smart-aleck collar an’ is so 
haughty he looks right over everybody’s 
head. Dawg? Yeh never see so much as 
that clerk feller put on. Wore one 0’ 
them kind of dimund pins you can’t deteck 
from real ones. Funny thing was, the 
more insultin’ he gits the more people 
comes pilin’ in. That’s what city folks 
likes, I sure believes. Yes, sir; they’d 
crawl on their hands an’ knees for miles 
to be insulted good an’ stiff ten times a 
day. 

“But when I goes up to that clerk feller 
one day an’ asts him to tell Mrs. Green 
I’m there—which she had invited me to 
dinner, bein’ a old friend o’ her dead 
4 


husban’s—an’ he gives me one o’ them 
cold-storage looks o’ his an’ turns away 
tired-like, I comes so blame near knockin’ 
the slabs off’n him that he gits perlite to 
me all right. 

“At the end o’ that season, though, in 
spite of all the big trade she’s had, Mrs. 
Green don’t saw off nothin’. Fact is, 
she’s four or five hundred dollars in the 
hole. Yeh see that mannerger’s been 
helpin’ himself sut o’ the safe an’ invitin’ 
in all his city friends an’ not chargin’ ’em 
nothin’, an’ by fall Mrs. Green is plumb 
nigh ready to go out o’ business. I gives 
her a few choice cuts o’ free advice about 
high-toned mannergers an’ cold-storage 
clerks an’ guests which hews down the 
grub-pile an’ don’t ante up. 

“ “What you want, Mrs. Green,’ says I, - 
‘is to git in nothin’ but good straight- 
grained timber an’ cull out all o’ them sap- 
streaked, pitch-pocketed kind which ain’t 
ready with the price.’ 

“*That’s right,’ says she. ‘I wouldn’t 
run another season without somebody I 
knows an’ trusts to look out for me. An’ 
I thinks, Oram,’ says she, ‘you'll be jest 
the man.’ 

“Wal, I jumps clean off the skids when 
she says this. I tells her I knows how 
to drop a two-hundred-foot sugar pine in 
ten inches o’ where I wants it an’ I 
savvies how to herd lumber-strings in a 
v-shaped flume, but when it comes to 
herdin’ high-toned hotel boarders, I 
dunno—I’m afeared there'll be a_ spill. 
But she keeps persuadin’ an’ persuadin’, 
tellin’ how she'll do the landlady act an’ 
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all I’ll have to do is to git in supplies an’ 
be handy man an’ gineral bouncer. So 
finally I gives in, though I tells her she 
needn’t expect no scrollwork from me, 
for I makes a purty coarse kerf an’ ain't 
none used to jig-sawin’ nohow. 

“Jest ‘fore the season opens I goes down 
to Fresno an’ hooks onto a jim-dandy 
pepper-an’-salt suit o’ clo’es, which fits 
me all right after. they saws a chunk 
off'n the bottom o’ the pants, which I 
thinks them made for the 
Rooshian giant; an’ I gits some fancy 
biled shirts with two pairs o’ cuffs apiece, 
an’ a cellyloid collar which you can’t tell 
from real linen an’ has ‘the barber chop 
off some o’ my top bresh an’ trim up my 
whiskers, so when I gits back to Big Tree 
‘Springs the folks don’t hardly know me, 
but Mrs. Green she smiles when she sees 
me in my new suit, an’ she says I looks 
dandy. 

“Wal, it’s all right while we’s gittin’ 
ready, openin’ up the cabins an’ riggin’ 
up the hammicks an’ fixin’ up the walks 
that leads aroun’ the grounds an’ down 
to the springs an’ over to the saniteerium, 
an’ hangin’ new dippers at the spouts, 
but when the boarders they begins to blow 
in, I'm none happy, ‘cause I ain’t strong 
on herdin’ city people nohow, but I makes 
a hit all right, for I tells ‘em lumberin’ 
stories an’ huntin’ yarns an’ the gals they 
says to each other to come an’ hear the 
old mountingeer—he’s perfectly lovely— 
such a_ character lot o’ soft 
sawdust like that. 

“We had some sure strange timber there 
There was one big, fat woman 
there that weighed over two hundred 
pound. Name was Mrs. Trimmer. She 
brought up a niece o’ hers—’bout as purty 
First 
thing the fat woman ast me was if the 
waters was really good to rejooce flesh. 
‘Course I tells her they is, an’ if she stays 
all summer she won’t have to pay but half- 
fare goin’ back. 


clo’es was 


an’ a 





anyways. 


a piece o’ muslin as you ever see. 


The niece—her name is 
Henrietta—she laffs at that, an’ Mrs. 
Trimmer she laffs an’ her double chin 
shakes like cadd’s foot jelly. It’s plumb 
easy for her to laff. 

“Wal, if they won’t,’ wheezes she, ‘the 
mountain walkin’ an’ the ridin’ an’ tennis 
playin’ an’ bantin’ will.’ 
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OPPOSITES 


““The which?’ says I. “They ain’t no 
such game as bantin’ goin’ on up here, 
mam, but we’ve got a good croquet set, 
an’ if yeh likes quates : 

“Then they both busts out a laffin’ fit to 
stop the mill. 

““Oh, bantin’ is just a kind o’ diet,’ 
says Henrietta—it’s good to take off flesh. 
My aunt has been tryin’ it over a year.’ 

“ “Wal, it sure ain’t took off more’n half 
a ton already,’ says I, ’cause their laffin’ 
at me that way made me kind o’ huffy. 

“An’ then the fat woman she laffs an’ 
wheezes ag’in, good-natered-like, but I 
sees she don’t enjoy the josh none too 
much. 

“The very next stage brings in a 
woman as lean as a lath, her name is 
Mrs. Wadd. Tall! Oh, my! An’ thin! 
Wal, you never see sech a gandery critter. 
I holds my breath when I helps her out 
o’ the stage for fear I’ll blow her away. 

“She talks to me confidential-like as we 
walks up towards the hotel, me a-carryin’ 
her grips, an’ she looks at me as if she’s 
lettin’ me into a dark secret. 

““T comes here,’ says she, ‘to see if. I 
can’t git a leetle mite more robust. I want 
to know if it’s really true that the springs 
here is good to fatten folks up.’ 

““None better, mom, says I, solemn- 
like. ‘Yeh’ll need a hul seat in the stage 
goin’ back if you stays here all summer, 
an’ yeh may have to pay double-fare.’ 

“Jest then she ketches sight o’ Mrs. 
Trimmer, the fat woman. She’s holdin 
down a big rockin’ cheer on the front stoop 
which is creakin’ under her like a Mexican 
cart. : 

“Wal, I sure hopes I don’t git quite 
so fat as that dime mooseum freak,’ says 
she, sarcasmic-like. ‘How long has Her 
Avvydepoyship been here?’ 

“T purtends I don’t hear, an’ asts her 
if she wants a cottage or somethin’. Which 
I thinks if she wants to lay down an’ 
stretch out after her trip she’ll feel more 
to home in a bowlin’ alley. 

“Funny part of it is that Mrs. Wadd, 
the lean woman, an’ Mrs. Trimmer, the 
baby elephant, ain’t been to Big Tree 
more’n a week or ten days ’fore they gits 
as thick as merlasses, though I tries to 
herd ’em apart so’s they won’t go to 
compeerin’ notes about what the springs 
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is a-doin’ fer ’em in the flesh line. They 


goes everywheres together an’ eats at the. 


same table an’ everything. So that one 
bright, sassy young gal she calls ’em the 
‘Siamese opposites, an’ that nondyplum 
sticks to ’em like flypaper. ‘Only,’ says 
that same pert gal, ‘they’s got their names 
twisted—Mrs. Wadd she ought to be the 
fat lady, an’ Mrs. Trimmer she ought to 
be the livin’ skellington.’ 

“It’s kind o’ interestin’ to see the 
Siamese opposites a’settin’ down to table 
together, an’ to hear ’em order things to 
eat. Mrs. Trimmer she don’t tackle no 
spuds, nor macarony, nor fat meat, nor 
sweet things, but lays in the toast an’ aigs 
an’ tea without milk, an’ she hits the 
vinegar pickles so hard we runs out two 
or three times the first month. But Mrs. 
Wadd, she lays into the fat pork an’ the 
hot cakes an’ surrup an’ drinks milk by 
the quart an’ keeps astin’ me why we 
don’t have more dates an’ figs an’ puddin’s 
an’ sech fixin’s. But I sees her look at 
the pickles hankerin’-like sometimes when 
the fat lady is a layin’ away a gallon or 
two, vinegar an’ all, an’ I knows her 
mouth is a’waterin for ’em. An’ some- 
times Henrietta has to remind her aunt 
not to consoom hot cakes an’ surrup an’ 
other fattenin’ vittles. 

“As I says before, we has some sure 
strange timber there that summer. Yeh 
remembers that sickly actor chap which 
they runs out o’ Skyland ’cause he tries 
to git the timber hitch on that simple- 
lifer’s wife an’ they nearly  elopes 
together—the feller we calls Pinch-Me? 
Wal, that cuss he shows up an’ takes one 
o the best rooms in the house ’fore I 
knows it. First rattle out o’ the box 
I gits ready to bounce Pinch-Me, ’cause I 
‘lows he’s. only cull-stuff an’ ought to be 
chucked into the waste-pile. But when I 
thinks that Mrs. Green sure needs his 
money, I saws along an’ don’t say nothin’, 
only I keeps my eye on him an’ makes 
him pay in advance. 


“Wal, Pinch-Me he ain’t there more’n a 
few days ‘fore he gits plumb friendly 
with Mrs. Trimmer, who seems to like him 
as though he’s a real man. He walks 
aroun’ the grounds with her an’ I hears 
him reelin’.off Hamlet an’ Joolius Cesar 
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to her in that deep, roarin’ voice 0’ his, 
which sounds like hollerin’ into a barrel. 
I don’t say nothin’ until I gits a hook onto 
what he’s up to, which is the niece. Yes, 
siree; when I sees that actor chap spoutin’ 
Roomeo an’ Joolyet to Henrietta I hooks 
on all right. 

“But it’s quite a while ’fore I chucks 
it out to Henrietta that Pinch-Me ain’t 
number one lumber; an when I does, sure 
gentle-like, she gits huffy an’ says she 
guesses she knows a gentleman when she 
sees one, an’ she laffs at me so hard nex’ 
day when I’m explainin’ to a new boarder 
how good the waters is for lumbago an’ 
toothache an’ varicose veins, that I gits 
huffy, too, an’ says to myself I don’t keer 
a pine-chip how Pinch-Me makes love to 
her. 

“But it’s a sure comic-valentine com- 
bination to see Pinch-Me out walkin’ with 
the Siamese opposites an’ Henrietta, him 
a takin’ on tragic-like about the big trees 
an’ the cafions an’ the mountains an’ 
h’istin’ in all kinds o’ play-actin’ stuff over 
’em, an’ Henrietta a-lookin’ at him as 
though she thought he was a bigger man 
than John McCullough, an’ the fat lady 
wheezin’ ‘How magnificent,’ an’ the lean 
lady cacklin’, ‘Wonderful.’ 

“Bime-by when business git’s a leetle too 
heavy for me, I hires Lew Wiggins to help 
me out. Lew is a sandy-faced young tree- 
bucker, but he ain’t got no head, an’ is 
only good when yeh keeps cussin’ him. 
Lew he saddles the-hosses an’ helps show 
the boarders aroun’ the trails an’ over 
to Injun Head an’ up to the Devil’s Slide. 
I’d purty nigh wore myself out h’istin’ 
the fat lady onto her hoss every day, an’ 
I’m mighty glad when Lew takes the job 
off’n my hands. 

“Yeh see Mrs. Trimmer is ‘ridin’ to 
rejooce, as she calls it. Yeh jest oughter 
see that woman ride. She’s a picter, I 
tell yeh, jelly-floppin’ down the road, on 
a trottin’ hoss, settin’ over to one side, with 
her feet forra’d an’ her head back an’ her 
hat a-bobbin’ an’ her fat a-shakin’ an’ 
her hands h’isted ’way out in front an’ 
pullin’ on the lines for dear life. Ridin’ 
to rejooce! Wal, she rejooces three hosses 
all right. 

“But she ain’t no more to laff at than 
Mrs. Wadd—she’s a-ridin’ for flesh— 
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sittin’ up, grim-like an’ solemn on _ her 
little sawed-off steed, her dress nearly 
draggin’ on the ground an’ her sharp 
elbows an’ long arms waggin’ like a 
jumpin’ jack’s, while she gives the funniest 
leetle h’ist every other stroke of her hoss’s 
feet, so yeh can see a chunk o’ blue sky 
between her an’ her saddle. 

“Yeh see’ there’s a kind of a race 
between the two women, one to see how 
many pounds she can lose an’ the other 
how many she can gain. But after all 
their ridin’ the fat lady gains seven pounds 
an’ the lean one loses six—which I don’t 
hardly see how she can—I mean the lean 
one. 

“Pinch-Me an’ Henrietta goes with ’em 
on their rides, an’ he p’ints out all the 
objects of interest an’ spouts Shakespeare 
over ‘em. But if Lew didn’t go ‘long, too, 
they’d git lost. 

“Of course every mornin’ the lean one 
an’ the fat one loads up with the water— 
each absorbin’ about -five dippersful. But 
when they gits onto the scales an’ the 
figgers is read off, they ginerally looks 
pretty glum, for Mrs. Trimmer she keeps 
a-gainin’ an’ Mrs. Wadd she keeps a-losin’ 
an’ they’re both mighty onhappy. 

“So after a while they gives up ridin’ 
an’ Mrs. Trimmer she takes to walkin’ an’ 
Mrs. Wadd she lays aroun’ in the ham- 
micks. But every day after dinner when 
they weighs up, Mrs. Trimmer she says 
in her gurgly leetle voice: 

““Oh, dear! I walk so far over them 
rough trails an’ I gits sech an appetite I 
gains a pound every day.’ . 

“An’ Mrs. Wadd she says, ‘Mercy me! 
I lays aroun’ in them hammicks so much 
I can’t eat an’ I lose ten ounces a day. 
What’ll I do?’ 

“At last Pinch-Me, sets at their 
table now an’ ginerally does the weighin’ 
when they leaves the dinin’ room, he gits 
a bright idee an’ he says: 

““T'll tell yeh, Mrs. Wadd, you go with 
Miss Henrietta an’ me on our walks an’ 
that'll give you an appetite, an’ you, Mrs. 
Trimmer, lay in the hammicks an’ yeh’ll 
lose yours. Then yeh’ll gain an’ rejooce 
jest as yeh want to.’ 

“They thanks Pinch-Me for the great 
idee an’ they tries it. But he an’ Henrietta 
walks so far over the trails, moonin’ aroun’ 
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in the mountains, that it nearly wears off 
what meat there is left on Mrs. Wadd, an’ 
after Mrs. Trimmer has busted all the 
hammick ropes on the grounds she shows 
up on the scales heftier than ever. 

“They gits kind o’ tired o’ seein’ the 
figgers read agin ‘em that way, an’ after 
a while I hears ’em tell Pinch-Me they’re 
goin’ to leave. Mrs. Trimmer she ‘lows 
she ain’t goin’ to stay there till she gits so 
she has to walk down stairs backwards to. 
save her knees, an’ Mrs. Wadd she says 
she wants a leetle shadder left so she can 
tell which way is north an’ south. 

“Wal, Mrs. Green an’ me we sure don’t 
like this none, but Pinch-Me he is worse 
hit than us. "Cause if they goes away he 
don’t see Henrietta no more. 

“*T tell yeh what, ladies,’ says he, ‘both 
of yeh stay another week an’ we'll try a 
new plan I got.’ 

“What's that?’ says they. 

“‘Short walks an’ short rests. Yeh see 
yeh’ve been overdoin’ it on both sides. 
Now we'll strike the happy mejum—short 
walks an’ short rests for: both of yeh—an’ 
six dippersful o’ water for Mrs. Trimmer 
an’ ten for Mrs. Wadd.’ 

“Wal, that sounds good to ’em, an’ they 
says they'll stay an’ try it. The first day 
they walks up to the-end o’ the flume 
trestle an’ back, restin’ every few hundred 
feet, an’ when Mrs. Wadd she weighs in 
after dinner she gives a whoop o’ delight 
an’ says to Pinch-Me, who done the 
weighin’: 

“*Ain’t that lovely? 
pounds !’ 

“An’ when Mrs. Trimmer she gits off 
the scales she wheezes out to Henrietta: 

“ “Congratulate me, dear! I’ve lost four 
pounds an’ a baff.’ 

“Pinch-Me he grins all over an’ they 
thanks him for his bright idee an’ says it’s 
great. 

“Next day they does the same thing 
an’ the fat lady loses three pounds more 
an’ the lean one gains two. An’ they keeps 
on for two weeks, the hefty one runnin’ 
down an’ the lean one runnin’ up an’ both 
as happy as squirrels on a limb. 

““T’m glad they’re a-weighin’ the way 
they wants to,’ says Mrs. Green to me, 
‘but, honest Injun, Oram, do yeh see 
where the gainin’ an’ losin’ comes in?’ 


I’ve gained three 
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“IT looks over to wheve the Sizemese 
opposites is a comin’ out o’ the dinir.’ room. 

““No, honest Injun,’ says I, ‘I don't.’ 

“But don’t let on,’ says she, ‘or we'll 
be losin’ ’em.’ 

“What she says kind o’ sets me to 
thinkin,’ an’ J watches Pinch-Me where 
he’s a weighin’ the ladies, an’ I slips onto 
the scales sly-like after the fat one has 
jest stepped of, an’ I moves the hanger 
back on the beam an’ she balances me at 
jest ninety-eight pound, which as I 
always tips her at over one hundred and 
sixty, clean takes my breath away. But 
I don’t say nothin’. an’ Mrs. Trimmer she 
gasps out delighted-like: 

“*An’ to think, I’ve lost over sixty 
pounds since I come here!’ An’ her fat 
face beams an’ dimples all over. 

“*An’ to think, I’ve gained over forty!’ 
cackles Mrs. Wadd, joyful-like. ‘I'd like 
to live here all the time.’ 

““Tt’s a wonderful climate, ladies,’ says 
I, grinnin’ glad-like, ‘an’ wonderful water.’ 

“ “Wonderful! gurgles Mrs. Trimmer. 

““Tdeal!’ giggles Mrs. Wadd. 

“Then I looks at Pinch-Me—a searchin’, 
smilin’ look—an’ I knows he knows I’m 
on. How he monkeys with them weights 
I don’t e’zackly savvy, but he does it all 
right. 

““Only,’ I hears the fat lady say to 
Henrietta, ‘I don’t feel quite as light as I 
oughter feel, an’ you know how tight them 
corset strings is. But I s’pose it must be 
so, only my knees buckles up awfully when 
I goes down stairs.’ 

“An’ I sees the lean woman lookin’ in 
the glass an’ I knows she’s a-wonderin’ 
why, if she’s gained forty pounds she’s 
still so all-fired lantern-jawed. 

“An’ I think Pinch-Me is some worried, 
‘cause he’s afeard they’ll catch on, ’an 
he tries desperit-like to make good on them 
there figgers. Yeh see he ain’t quite 
caught the gal yet an’ he’s mighty anxious 
to keep in with her aunt an’ her lean 
friend. He sees, jest as I sees, that the 
fat woman is a-gittin’ fatter and the thin 
one thinner an’ in spite of all his presdig- 
itatin’ with them weights he’s a-goin to do 
a back summerset out o’ their reegards 
onless some o’ that brisket is worked off’n 
the stout lady an’ got onto the lean one. 
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“So he shortens uv the walks for Mrs. 
Wadd an’ lengthens them out for 
Mrs. i'rimmer. One day—I dunno how in 
tunket he does it—but he hoofs that baby 
elephant clean up to Flume Station Eight. 
Henrietta and Mrs. Wadd don’t go that 
trip, but Lew Wiggins is along, so they 
don’t git lost. Wal, while they’s up there 
the fat woman she gives out an’ sits down 
on a rock that’s strong enough to hold her 
an’ begins to make sarcasmic reemarks to 
Pinch-Me, sayin’ as how when she wants 
to die she ain’t a-goin’ to be walked to 
death nohow, an’ tellin’ him he’s got to 
git a kerridge to take her home in. 

““T’m orful sorry, mom,’ says Pinch- 
Me, ‘but the’ ain’t no road. I'll send 
the man down after a hoss, though.’ 

““T ain’t a-goin’ to git onto no hoss 
today,’ puffs the fat woman. ‘I’m plumb 
give out an’ if they ain’t no kerridge I 
don’t budge, onless yeh wants to kerry me.’ 

“The two men looks at her, but they 
don’t say nothin’ about kerryin’. 

““T tell yeh,’ says Lew, lookin’ over at 
the flume, ‘we'll take her down on a raft 
to Station Ten which is right on the road 
an’ near the hotel, an’ then we can 
tellyphone in for a kerridge.’ 

““Good shot!’ says Pinch-Me, an’ 
inside o’ twenty minutes they has her on 
the raft scootin’ down that flume. 

“Mrs. Trimmer she logs the raft down 
a heap, an’ it’s purty nigh under water on 
her side, but everything goes all right 
an’s she’s perfectly happy till all of a 
sudden they bumps into a lumber jam 
right on the high trestle jest above Ten, 
within haff a mile o’ the hotel. It’s a 
whale of a jam an’ Lew he savvies what 
it means all right an’ that is a spill; an’ 
to be spilled out o’ the flume on that high 
trestle ain’t jest like settin’ down on a 
sofy an’ puttin’ yer feet in a easy cheer. 

“But he don’t want to skeer Mrs. 
Trimmer, so he says, cheerful-like: 

““Now, mom, we can’t go no further 
on this raft an’ we can’t back her up, so 
you jest git right out an’ walk along that 
side plank back the way we come, an’ yeh 
better hurry, too,’ says he; for the water 
was a raisin’ in the flume an’ a clamp o’ 
lumber ahead of ‘em had jest jumped 
out an’ gone kerplunk down into the creek. 
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He gives her his hand an’ says, ‘Git right 
out now.’ 

““Me? Git out?’ gasps the baby ele- 
phant. ‘Git out over the flume-side an’ 
down onto that narrer plank, thousands o’ 
feet up in the air? Please excuse me!’ 

“ “Oh, ’tain’t no thousands o’ feet. It’s 
only ’bout ninety,’ says Lew, consolin’-like. 

“*Yes,’ says Pinch-Me, who ain’t none 
too cam an’ tranquil himself, ‘it’s all 
right, Mrs. Trimmer.’ 

“Wal, them galoots keeps a-persuadin’ 
an’ a-persuadin’, an’ finally they braces 
her up an’ leans her over an’ somehow or 
nother they gits her out o’ the flume an’ 
onto the plank; but when Lew tries to 
walk her—which Pinch-Me he ain’t no 
help, he’s so scairt—it ain’t no go. She 
gives one look down into the cajion an’ she 
lets out a leetle whoop an’ shakes all over 
an’ sinks right down onto that plank, an’ 
there she sets, a-wheezin’ an’ a-gaspin’ so 
it shakes the trestle, an’ choppin’ into 
Pinch-Me an’ tellin’ him what she thinks 
o’ him for gittin’ her into sech a awful fix. 

“By this time the lumber has begun to 
buckle up an’ drop over, an’ the raft, too; 
an’ it’s lucky for them it all falls out on 
the other side. But purty soon the water 
is shet off an’ the spill stops. 

“But how is they to git her onto terry 





firmer? They can’t walk her, they can’t 
snake her along that plank an’ they 


can’t h’ist her back up into the flume. An’ 
even if they did ’twouldn’t do no good, for 
she couldn’t git along over that mix-up 
o” lumber. 

““Here’s where a airship would come 
in mighty handy,’ says Pinch-Me to Lew. 
hangin’ onto the flume-side an’ lookin’ 
white-faced an’ sea-sick. 

“*T tell yeh what,’ says Lew quiet-like 
to Pinch-Me, ‘you stay here an’ herd her 
so she don’t fall off an’ I'll go down to 
the station an’ git a couple o’ men an’ we'll 
let her down.’ 

““Let her down?’ says Pinch-Me, 
glancin’ over the edge dizzy-like. ‘How 
in the name o’ Joolius Cesar an’ all the 
other gawds be yeh goin’ to-do that?’ 

“*You jest wait an’ see,’ says Lew, for 
that lunkhead thinks he’s hell on hitchin’ 
an’ histin’ an’ lowerin’, though he’s 
smashed more good lumber than he’s 
worth. 
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“He skips along the trestle an’ down to 
Ten, where he gits a good stout rope an’ 
a couple o’ Swedes an’ is back where the 
stout lady is still settin’ up there on that 
plank makin’ it pleasant for Pinch-Me by 
her sarcasmic reemarks an’ he assurin’ her 
by all the gawds that it’s all right an’ 
she'll soon be back to the hotel. 

“Wal, Lew he twists an’ hitches up a 
wonderful seat out o’ the rope for her to 
set in comfortable-like while she’s bein’ 
lowered, an’ he makes a couple o’ extry 
stout timber-hitch loops for her to run her 
arms through. 

““Now, mom,’ says he, ‘we'll jest help 
yeh into this rig an’ yeh’ll be down on 
the ground in less’n no time.’ ; 

““My country!’ says she, ‘that’s what 
yer up to, is it? Wal, now look a-here, 
young man, I want you to distinctly onder- 
stand one thing an’ that is I ain’t no 
airrynaught.’ 

“Which I wouldn’t hardly a-sispicioned 
yeh was, say Lew, perlite-like, ‘but it 
ain’t no trick at all to go down that way. 
All yeh got to do is to set still. Yeh 
don’t even have to hang on. My timber 
hitches’ll do that for yeh. Come!’ says 
he, makin’ towards her with the rope. ‘A 
seat like this is jest like a hammick.’ 

“Don’t talk hammick to me,’ says she, 
‘them slimpsey old things over to the 
hotel—I’ve busted six of ’em.’ 

“But he persuades her that the rope is 
new an’ stout an’ the’ couldn't possibly be 
no bustin’, an’ ’fore she knows it, he’s got 
her into that rig o’ his an’ thrown the end 
over the flume an’ the Swedes which is 
down below is a-lettin’ her down by a half 
turn around a good strong oak tree. 

“But when she swings down under the 
trestle somethin’ happens which that cuss 
Lew—which never had no head—isn’t 
lookin’ out for—the rope begins to twist. 

“That’s just the opportoon minute when 
I arrives on the scene, comin’ over on the 
jump when they tellyphones me from Ten 
what has happened, an’ scootin’ down the 
path under the trestle. Wal, I don’t hold 
no prayer-meetin’ when I sees how Lew 
has got that fat lady sispended betwixt 
heaven an’ earth an’ turnin’ an’ turnin’ 
like a elephant on a merry-go-round an’ 
lettin’ out all kinds o’ whoops that wakes 
up the cajion. 
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“Here, you blame fool!’ I yells to Lew, 
when you picks out somebody to do the 
flyin’ trapeze act why don’t yeh take a 
light-weight? Who d’yeh expect is a-goin’ 
to catch her if she drops?’ 

“*She’s all right,’ yells Lew. 

‘“‘*Whee-who-o-0-0-op!’ bellers the fat 
lady. 
“Let her down easy,’ yells Pinch-Me. 

“Hold on,’ says I to the Swedes, ‘that 
rope ain’t long enough—not by thirty 
feet, for Lew has used up so much of it 
in makin’ his fancy hitches that he hasn't 
noticed it’s goin to be too short. Run an’ 
git some more an’ hitch it on before yeh 
gits to the end where yeh can’t tie; an 
yeh’ve got to move it over ten feet anyway 
to clear that little fir there, or she’ll drop 
right into it.’ 

“So the Swedes fastens up an’ runs 
back to the station for more rope, an’ 
there’s pore Mrs. Trimmer swingin’ like a 
fat angel up in the sky, an’ lettin’ out 
whoops fit to stop the mill. | Every oncet in 
a while she looks up at Pinch-Me an’ 
scowls an’ shakes her fat fist: 

““This is a nice way to treat a lady!’ 
she yells up to him, ‘hangin’ me up in the 
air this way; an’ me a-whirlin’ around like 
a human top!’ 

“When the rope stops twistin’ one way, 
it turns an’ begins to twist the other, an’ 
she whirls like a log that’s jest been rolled 
into the mill-pond. 

“T hears a high, shriekin’ yell, an’ there’s 
the lean lady comin’ along up the canon, 
lookin’ wild-like at her friend an’ wringin’ 
her hands an’ wantin’ to know what’s the 
matter. When she stops down below an’ 
gazes up at Mrs. Trimmer, who is still 
spinnin’, she screeches ag’in loony-like, an’ 
then she sees me standin’ over by the oak 
tree lookin’ out that the rope don’t slip. 

““Q Mr. Sheets!’ she screams, her 
voice full o’ hystericks an’ crazy little 
cackles, ‘what’s the matter with Mrs. 
what’s she a-doin’ up there?’ 





l'rimmer 


‘Now, don’t git excited, mom,’ says I, 
cam-like, for I sure don’t want to have 
two maniac ladies on my hands to oncet. 
‘Jest set down on that log an’ keep quiet 
an’ hold onto your emotions. It’s all 
right.’ 
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But goodness gracious sakes alive!’ 
gasps the lean woman, ‘what is she doin’ 
up there?’ 

““Be cam, mom, says I, ‘don’t take 
on; it ain’t nothin’ at all to worry about. 
It’s jest the new trapeze treatment for 
rejoocin’ yer weight. You'll never need 
it, but yer friend’]l lose ten pounds all 
right by this one treatment—jest see if 
she don’t.’ 

“She looks kinder sispicious-like, but 
she subsides a leetle, an’ by that time the 
Swedes comes back an’ says they can’t find 
no more rope—it’s all bein’ used _histin’ 
lumber out o’ the flume to clean up the 
jam, so I sends one of ’em back to say 
we've got to have it anyway, an’ I goes 
up to the top o’ the trestle to see what can 
be done about makin’ her clear the tree; 
but in order to git to where the rope’s 
a-hangin’ I has to walk over Pinch-Me, 
which that scairt-to-death cuss is actooaly 
crawlin’ along on the plank-walk towards 
the end o’ the trestle. Wal, when he lays 
still an’ I walks over him yeh can bet a 
button I don’t miss the chance to leave 
some sure good hoof-marks on his back. 
which, he plumb desarves or I ain’t a foot 
high. I thinks I don’t see nothin’ o’ Lew, 
an’ when [ gits where I can look down 
on the fat lady, which is about fifty feet 
below me, but not-spinnin’ any more, I 
concludes he’s gone to the hotel after rope 
which the’ ain’t none there but a rotton ol’ 
clo’es line. 

“Purty soon I sees him down below 
hitchin’ the clo’es line onto the rope. 

““Hold up!’ I yells down; ‘don’t yeh do 
that! It ain’t strong enough to hold her.’ 
I thinks it’d be jest like him to drop her 
from that rotten line, for he never had 
no head nohow. 

““Tt’s all right,’ he yells back. ‘I’ve 
doubled it.’ 

“Doubled hell;’ yells I. ‘That won’t 
do no good.’ 

“But by that time the fool is lettin’ out 
the rope an’ the Swedes—which the feller 
I sent has come back empty-handed—is 
a-holdin’ on an’ they can’t pay no ’tention 
to me, for the fat lady an’ the lean lady 
is both yellin’ to oncet. The Swedes pays 
out the rope purty slow, lookin’ to see how 
Mrs. Trimmer is goin’ to land, which it’s 
funny they can’t tell she'll light right into 
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the top o’ that leetle fir tree I warned ’em 
about an’ which is about twenty-five feet 
high. But they lets her down till she’s 
mixed up in the fir top an’ then they stops 
‘cause the fools sees she can’t climb down, 
only jest hold on. I looks down an’ 
there’s Lew scratchin’ his head an’ the 
Swedes a-jabberin’ to each other. 

““Mr. Sheets! Mr. Sheets!’ screeches 
the lean woman up to me; ‘if that tree 
ain't a part o’ the treatment why can’t 
they cut it down?’ 

““No,’ I yells back, mad-like, ‘it ain’t 
no part o’ the treatment, but I ain’t the 
doctor, an’ they ain’t follerin’ directions 
nohow, so whatever happens it ain’t up 
to me.’ 

“Wal, Lew he don’t cut down the tree, 
but he gits a long pole with a hook on it 
an’ stands ready. 

““*Now, says he to the Swedes, ‘you 
fellers pull her up out o’ them branches, 
an’ I'll swing her over so she'll clear.’ 

“Don’t yeh pull on that line!’ yells I. 
‘It'll sure bust if yeh do!’ for I sees Mrs. 
Trimmer is holdin’ on grim-like an’ won't 
let go if they pulls the tree out by the 
roots. 

“But while I’m sayin’ it, them crazy 
Swedes gives a sudden yank, an’ the rotten 
ol’ line busts in the middle. 

“Gee-whittaker! It’s plumb  excitin’ 
there for a minute, but the fat lady she’s 
got a good holt onto the fir top, hands 
an’ feet, an’ it comes a bendin’ over jest 
like a fishpole with a whoppin’ big salmon 
on it an’ lets her down graceful-like till 
her pudgy back is about four feet from 
the ground. 

“Then the lean woman she runs up an’ 
she pulls down on the tree top an’ leans 
over onto it, which she don’t add much 
weight but enough to bring her hefty 
friend down to the ground. The minute 
she feels her pudgy back hit the grit 
which it does gentle-like, the fat lady 
gives a leetle whoop an’ lets go o’ the 
tree top. 

“Jumpin’ wildeats! Yeh ought to see 
what happens then! Why, that there 
tree straightens up like a shot an’ the lean 
lady, which is on top, she scoots up into 
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the air like a ramrod fired out of a gun. 
I thinks for a minute she’s a-goin’ to fly 
clean over the trestle, an’ I braces myself 
to catch her if she comes my way, but she 
falls a leetle shy an’ drops right down 
into a deep pool o’ water in the crick. 

“T yells to the men to help her out, 
which they does, an’ then I goes down an’ 
we all manages to git the two of ’em up 
to the hotel, a-cryin’ an’ a takin’ on, mad 
as she-bears all the way. Lew he thinks 
it’s a sure fav’rable time.to go an’ git 
drunk. 

“Wal, o’ course it ain’t no good for 
Pinch-Me to explain. Mrs. Trimmer, 
which has to go to bed for three days, 
won't hear to it, an’ Henrietta she won't 
speak to him; so when he finds his dream 
o’ love is over, he sneaks off in the stage. 

“The first thing the fat lady does after 
she gits out is to go an’ weigh herself. 
I hadn’t let on to her how Pinch-Me has 
been monkeyin’ with the scales, an’ I 
scoots around the corner when she goes 
near ’em, but I listens. 

““Hevings an’ earth!’ says she; “I 
weigh two hundred an’ twenty pounds! 
Why, last Tuesday I only weighed one 
hundred and fifty-three. I’ve gone an’ 
gained sixty-seven pounds in three days!’ 

““An’ I’ve lost twenty-four!’ wails the 
lean woman. 

“Then I has to tell ’em, an’, oh, how 
mad they is! They can’t pitch into 
Pinch-Me, so they pitches into me, till 
they’s black in the face, an’ if ever yeh 
see a pore man git jawed stiff, why, that’s 
me! It sure takes the slabs off, an’ I 
ain’t got a word to say. I think the worst 
of it is after the lean one hisses out, 
goose-like: 

“*The trapeze treatment! That’s the 
kind you ought to git, Mr. Sheets, only 
the rope oughtn’t to go under yer arms. 
No, siree! It ought to go where that 
cellyloid collar does.’ 

“An’ to think I didn’t do nothin’ but 
jest keep still when Pinch-Me fixes up 
the scales. But that’s allus the way—I’ve 
seen it come off a hundred times—it’s the 
innercent, good-natered, law-abidin’ man 
that the tree falls on every whack.” 
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TO A SEQUOIA FOREST 


By Cuiarence Urmy 


(See Frontispiece from painting by Will Sparks) 


Teach me your strains, O morning stars that sang 
When all the Universe with rapture rang; 
Lend me your harp, Apollo, that its strings 
May give unto my singing golden wings, 
And tune my tongue, Saint John, to speech that slips 
Like song down that divine apocalypse 
Then, might I be your proud evangelist, 
O redwoods earth-enthroned and heaven-kissed ! 





In every giant trunk an epic lies, 
A psalm in every branch that scales the skies; 

Odes in each bough and idyls in each spray 
With leafy lyrics sung by sprite and fay; 
Day-dreams that through your twilights deftly run 

Of elfin gold and gossamer are spun, 
But night brings visions, some with signs a-stir 
That need a Daniel for interpreter. 


But Oh, one needs no gift of sage or seer 
To read majestic truths that cluster here— 
A scheme of grandeur decked with loveliness 
That gardens of the gods might fain possess ; 
The arts of patience, strength and fortitude 
Exemplified in one grand interlude, 
And that great gift of love, the grace of God 
Abounding in the sky, the wood, the sod. 


What mighty monuments of ancient time, 
Yet green with youth! Oh miracle sublime! 
With vastity of tongues you speak to men 
Of days almost beyond all human ken; 
Of lands and seas of which old Homer sings; 
Of saints, apostles, prophets, priests and kings 
Whose names are dim in Clio’s diadem— 
When they were here on earth you lived with them! 


Imagination droops and Art despairs— 
Oh, for that tongue, that harp, celestial airs 
When gazing far into your turrets green 
I contemplate what ages lie between 
The tiny seeds and your majestic forms 
Survivors of great earthquake shocks and storms, 
The grandest monarchs Time has ever known, 
You link the primal ages with our own! 


















MIRTHFUL 
RIPPLES 


AN IDYL OF ANGLING AND THE 
THINGS THAT HAPPEN 
AND SOME THAT 
DON’T 


: By Tom Veircu 


Decorations by FElsmore Lake 


HEN the gray and gold of the 
Audubon warblers in the garden 
palms is but a memory; when the 

hunted wild fowl have forsaken the broad, 
flooded lowlands for the great northern 
flight; when the green grasses have decked 
the distant hills in brightness for two 
months, and the skies have become the 
deepest blue, save where here and there 
a filament of white cloud is driven by 
the clean, fresh breeze—then it is that the 
exultant roar of the stream has become 
the happiest of laughing songs, and the 
living warmth of spring lies heavy on the 
land. Then to be at peace with yourself 
must you seek the bright out-o’doors and 
wander, sooner or later, beneath the arch- 
ing laurels along the rocky bed of some 
little stream, dropping the flies hither and 
yon in dreamy anticipation. 

A small stream it must be, of course, 
for great, grand streams like great, grand 
people are ever poor company, and because 
of its mirthfulness—and then the trout are 
always in the little sreams in the early 
season, 

Some little stream that wanders across 
a small, flowered meadow where riot the 
azure lupines and flaming poppies, with 
here and there a group of willows shading 
a small pool into which the water rolls 
with a solemn sound which you know 
is only assumed, because of the merriment 
of the little ripple where the water breaks 
again upon its way. And so on across 
the meadow for perhaps a mile—and 
then the hills come closer and_ the 
water runs faster until it ripples merrily 
between steep banks deep in brown 
leaf mold, down under a canopy of green, 
the laurel roof. And here the trout 
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will be more plentiful and probably larger—but almost io aes 4 - 
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none to tax the strength of the little split bamboo. 7G fh > a. JE, 4 
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creel while the sunshine patches are pale upon the 
foam-flecked pools, for later, during the hours of =~ 
























deep shadows, the silvery flashes will not follow the 
casting of the flies. And so with finished care the 
feathery lures are trailed across a laughing, bubbling 
ripple and a bright flash, a quick turn of the wrist and the 
fish is hooked. But a moment’s play and it is in the creel, 
and then another from the same ripple and thence on down , _ 
to a deep, mysterious pool. And because there is more RE x 
water here you expect to catch more fish, but are sadly 
disappointed—but then mayhap it’is only natural, ya 
because you know, too, there is not always the most “% ~~ 
wisdom where there is the greatest amount of talk. eM 
Then down through the shade to a line of ripples a 44 
hundred yards long. And after you catch perhaps two ie? 
fish you draw the flies over a little, shallow ripple, purely 
as a matter of duty. Then a mighty strike, and as the reel % 
sings you see him splashing down toward a deep pool, drops 





of water flying into the air as he crosses the shallows. Into 3. 
the deep water he goes and the fight is on. Around and : 
around the pool and then clear into the air—the little cae 
bamboo trembling, because of the strain—of course. And “a6 
then the great fish starts sulking on the bottom and grinding 1 Te 
his head on the gravel. This is dangerous, and you finally ial 


start him toward the surface, and he fights 
less and less strongly against the strain of 
the rod. You slowly slide him up on the 
little sandy beach, and throw him far up 
the bank with one hand, for lack of: a 
landing-net. ‘Two pounds, if an ounce—a 
steelhead that has failed to return to the 
sea. And this is the record fish of the day, 
the one that is topmos. in the creel when 
you return to the farmhouse. 

And then you sit upon the bank for some 
minutes gazing at the. great, silvery fish 
with a distinct feeling of exultant satis- 
faction—which, for half an hour as you 
wander along the shaded stream, is fol- 
lowed by a lack of interest in the little 
fishing. 

As the foliage overhead becomes less 
dense and the sunlight stronger, the fish 
strike less freely and your interest is again 
aroused, and you decide that you want 
many fish from this portion of the little 
stream—yes, because you are creeling but 
lew. 

Of a sudden you walk from the shelter 
of the dark laurels into a stretch of some 
two hundred yards of open. Here the 
brush has disappeared and the green grass 




























































222 MIRTHFUL RIPPLES 


of the rolling hills stretches down the steep slopes to the rocky 
stream-bed. Across this space the little stream dances in the sun- 
shine, babbling gayly over the shallows, save where a single, 
great, gray boulder rests directly in its way. Here it eddies ~— of 
into a small pool which is shaded by the great rock, and “y ~ | 
here it is you linger and carefully trail the flies. Just as aaa, 
the last reaches the riffle where the water enters there is § %° 
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a sudden splash, but you strike too quickly and the fish turns c 
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© . . A ef 
back into the deep shade. Again, and still again , Be WG 
+ aS z. 3 y 
s , “ $ 


you cast the flies and then make your way down os 7 

stream to where the tumbling waters once more ~ W hie 
. . ° cs a Mis. 

tunnel their way into the dark, moist shade. 2 fet pe 

rhe 2 


And here two jays, as blue as the springtime sky, 
meet you and selfishly taking for granted that you 9 
are an intruder, proceed to warn the whole wildwood  * 
of your presence. When you rest to observe them 
more closely they become suspicious and quiet, and 
soon disappear. However, in the present gladness of 
your heart you would not harm them, for you know that 
they are beautiful and do just as much good as, injury— 
while you know some human beings that are beautiful, 
but do neither harm nor good, and hence are not worth the 
trouble of observing. 

And again you take up your angling, but with exquisite 
care now for the dew is well off the grass and the great 
black, pollen-laden bumblebees are becoming exceedingly 
busy in the clover blossoms along the hillsides. But your 
care is repaid at the first pool, for a fish rises and strikes, = 
and after a few moments’ struggle is carefully laid in the " 
creel. Ten inches, somewhat above the average, and with 
renewed expectation you scramble over an old slide that has some- 
what turned the stream, and see a large 
rock-bound pool of effervescing water into 
which a little cataract gurgles with a 
hollow sound. The water is shaded, of 
unknown depth, and full of any amount 
of mysterious possibilities. Also, because 
of the steepness of the banks and the 
smoothness of its rocky edges, it can not 
be approached. Finally, however, by what 
you consider a superhuman cast, you toss 
the feathered barbs among the bursting 
bubbles on the surface of the pool. True 
to your expectations, a fish strikes, but 
no sooner is he hooked than a small bush, 
growing in an unlikely niche of the 
rock-face, gets a grip on your line that is 
not loosed until the fish is lost, and like- 
wise your leader and flies, and then you 
decide to allow the fish in that pool to 


restock the stream. ~ oy vi, = 3. 
Some time later, when you have _ = . - Mp, 
scrambled perhaps a quarter of a mile far- c-4 re 
ther over the gray rocks down the stream- >~~ ~ “ork faony, 
Nw ” 


bed, you become dimly aware of a hidden 








og feeling that it is time to cease fishing and 
ky: wend your way back to the ranch-house, 
re where you know preparations are being 
Vy made for an everyday event which has 


assumed important proportions -within the 
hour. And so you take a short cut out 
over the rolling hills, wading lux- 


uriantly through the =s 
golden but- 
tercups, , aie: 
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That every dew-wet fairy rin 
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and California poppies, and azure lupines, 
straight toward the house where rest and 
food and an audience are to be found. With 
a happy weariness do you tramp ahead, 
inhaling the elusive incense of the flowers, 
your eye wandering from the grasses to the 
freshened woods of the higher slopes, 
while humming through your head in 
endless refrain is the ever- 
changing song of the 

=a mirthful 
ripples. 
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INVITATION 


By Masev Porter Pirrts 


I hear thy song, O wooded hills, 

That comes in whispers o’er the plain; 
I hear thy song, O shining rills, 

And each breathes soft the same refrain 
That grasses in the valley sing 


And swaying lilies on their stems, 


fo” 
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Pours forth from sparkling diadems. 


I hear thy song, O sapphire sea! 


ec Thou beareth on each foam-flecked crest 


m This theme all nature sings to me: 





“Come thou and rest; come thou and rest.” 
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RAWHIDE AND ITS GOLD 


THE NEWEST RECORD BREAKER AMONG THE WONDERFUL 
TREASURE TOWNS OF NEVADA 


By J. H. CrapLesavGu 


NOTHER desert-born mining camp 
is attracting the attention of the 
world. The new baby, still in its 

swaddling clothes, is Rawhide. In October, 
1907, a dozen prospectors, a half-dozen 
tents and a few burros were all the camp 
could boast. To-day it is a wide-awake, 
hustling mining camp, the city having a 
population of about eight thousand and 
the district probably twelve thousand. 

Its history is that of each and all of 
Nevada’s_ latter-day mining camps—a 
story of sturdy, stronghearted men brav- 
ing the summer’s heat and_ desert’s 
desolation, pitting human intelligence and 
endurance against anything Fate might 
offer, staking their all in the game where 
Fortune deals the cards, and winning. 

It is not a long story, that of the camp’s 
earlier days, and perhaps worth briefly 
recording while still fresh and uncolored 
by the glamour of romance and ungilded 


by fiction. W. W. Stockton was the first 
prospector to wander over the Rawhide 
hills, coming here in July, 1906. Charley 
McMann was next, coming in from Schurz, 
a point on the railroad thirty miles distant. 
His auto was the original kind, a burro, 
and he located the Royal Coachman, the 
first claim located in the district, in July, 
1906. Schaedler and Wasser came in soon 
afterward from Fairview, chasing a 
rainbow-tinted story of a lost mine. They 
found the Regent about two miles north- 
west of Rawhide. This claim had been 
located at some remote time and 
relocated by them, when coming back in 
Decembez. Other parties came in from 
Fairview, among them J. E. Keyes, who 
located the Royal and Tiger, at this writ- 
ing (the middle of April) probably the 
most promising mine in the district and 
others, twenty-three in all, and at the same 
time the Silent Friend, another mine of 
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great promise, was located. Johnny Rose 
located the present Steinheimer properties, 
among them the Jack Pots, forty claims 
in all. 

J. Carlton Bray, a prominent young 
mining engineer, was sent in to examine 
and report upon the Regent in February, 
1907, and was highly impressed with the 
possibilities of the district. On his way 
out he met at Schurz, Charles McLeod, 
who at his suggestion visited the camp and 
who located all of McLeod Hill and also 
the Mascot and other claims on Grutt Hill. 

It was through McLeod, by the way, the 
camp obtained its name. He had at one 
time owned the townsite of Buckskin 
which he lost through the ground being 
located as mineral ground. The _ boys 
joked him so much that he finally said, 
“Boys, we will have a camp here and will 
call it Rawhide,’ and Rawhide it has 
remained. 

The first pay ore was found on the 
Regent, eighty dollar values being struck 
by Stockton, but the first gold found in 
Rawhide was struck by Jack Davis on the 
present Murray lease in May, 1907. 
C. C. Dunning was a partner of Davis, 
and is now associated with the Grutt 
Brothers, four sturdy young hustlers who 
came here from Spokane and bought the 
Davis interests. The first really high- 
grade ore was struck on the Bald Hornet 
fraction, and the first shipment of ore 
was made early in October, 1907—sixteen 
sacks that yielded better than ten thousand 
dollars a ton. That shipment marked the 
birth of the camp. Less than seven months 
ago a half-dozen tents—to-day a booming 
mining camp with two daily and three 
weekly newspapers with power presses and 
linotype machines, two telegraph and 
telephone lines, four daily six-horse stages 
and a dozen or more autos carrying pas- 
sengers to railroad points and neighboring 
camps. 

The mine owners very wisely adopted 
the leasing system, claims being divided 
into tracts three hundred feet square, or 
for a full claim ten leases. The result has 
been an unusually rapid development. 

There were on May 1 of this year more 
than two hundred leases on which work 
was being rushed, and others are taken 
almost as soon as offered. The scenes of 
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the greatest activity are on Balloon and 
Grutt hills, lying just east of the town, 
in fact partly within the city limits, and in 
some cases the dumps from the shafts 
mark the eastern boundary of the main 
street. Three months ago when the leasers 
began work the scene was one long to be 
remembered. The work was on the sur- 
face, and the puffs of dust and continuous 
boom of blasts all over the faces of the 
hills gave one a vivid idea of a besieged 
fortress with its bursting shells and 
answering cannon. By the middle of 
March most of the leases had gone as 
deep as could be done by hand and hoists 
began to appear. By early April seven 
were in place, and at this time it would be 
a task to count them, for they are every- 
where. Near most of them can be seen 
great piles of sacked ore, looking from the 
town like ricks of cordwood, and none of 
this ore runs below fifty dollars, most of 
it being worth above one hundred dollars 
a ton and some of it running into the 
thousands. 

Early in March the Rawhide Coalition 
Company put in a shot on one of their 
claims on Grutt Hill that aptly illustrates 
the difficulties which the prospector 
encounters and the uncertainty of the game 
at which he plays. The shot was put in 
on a low point on the hill about fifty yards 
from the main street. There was only a 
knife blade seam on the surface and this 
had been tramped over daily for months 
by miners working on the hill without 
attracting attention. It was more from 
curiosity than any hope of uncovering 
values that the blast was put in, but when 
it was fired it rained gold in Rawhide. 
Considerable of the gold was lost but a 
conservative estimate places the value of 
the yellow metal blown out by that shot 
at fourteen thousand dollars. One piece 
in its hurry to reach its ultimate destination 
crashed through the window of the Bank 
of Rawhide, though that institution had 
not yet opened for business, and succeeded 
in opening the first account there, as the 
bank kept the specimen and after deduct- 
ing a sum sufficient to pay for the damage 
to the window, paid the mine owners six 
dollars for the piece! 

How many thousands of such places 
have been tramped over without the 
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presence of values being suspected by the 
weary searcher no man can guess, but that 
there are thousands of them that will be 
found when generations yet unborn have 
passed away is a certainty, and thousands 
more will be overlooked by those who pass 
over them in blissful ignorance of the 
wealth beneath their feet. 

McLeod Hill, lying south of the town 
and also partly within its limits, is another 
scene of great activity, and some of the 
richest ore in the district is found here. 
It was on this hill the big strike was made 
on the Miller lease in February that for 
a time promised to lead to a pitched battle. 
It seems Miller and five others had a lease 
on the ground and that the five, after 
doing a small amount of work, became 
discouraged and left. Miller, however, 
hung on and his perseverance and grit 
were rewarded by uncovering a fine pay 
shoot running well into the thousands in 
“picture ore.” Naturally the five were 
sore, and as they were legally full owners 
with Milller insisted on having their share 
of the find. Miller could not see it that 
way, and with a few friends barricaded 
the shaft and refused his partners 
entrance. They with thirty or more 
friends besieged the Miller crowd and it 
looked for a day or two as though the 
good old days of the Comstock were to 
be revived and the sound of the shotgun 
and the pop of the six-shooter were again 
to gladden the hearts of the old-timers. 
It was a vain hope, for some kind of a 
truce was patched up and the battle was 
transferred to the courts. The lawyers 
will, no doubt, soon own the controling 
interests, if indeed they do not take the 
mine for part payment and with their 
usual generosity wait for the balance of 
their fees until the litigants have a chance 
to go prospecting. 

Rawhide is a dry town, not in the 
prohibition sense, not by a good many 
saloons as well as jugs full, but it is four 
miles to the nearest water supply. Water 
for all purposes is hauled in tanks and 
sold at two bits the coal oil can full or 
two dollars for a fifty-gallon barrel. It 
is good, much better than the usual 
southern Nevada kind. A bath in it costs 
about two and a half dollars. 


AND 
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To the southeast of the town about six 
miles is a big alkali flat brevetted a lake, 
and near this, water is found in abundance 
at a depth of from twenty-five to forty 
feet. It is not fit for drinking but already 
one small mill has been installed here by 
“Swiftwater Bill”—of Alaskan and matri- 
monial notoriety—with a capacity of 
twenty-five tons a day, and others are 
contemplated. Water companies have 
been organized and contracts let for put- 
ting in pumping plants. A reservoir on 
top of Balloon Hill will give several hun- 
dred feet pressure through the business 
section of the city, and will furnish 
much-needed fire protection. 

Wood and coal are classed along with 
the high-grade ore, the former, principally 
white pine, is hauled fifty miles and 
costs thirty dollars a cord, and coal costs 
forty-five dollars a ton. 

During the latter part of February the 
business men and mine owners concluded 
Rawhide needed a railroad. A_ petition 
was sent the county commissioners asking 
for a right of way, and fifty thousand 
dollars were subscribed in two hours for 
the survey and other preliminary work. 
This survey was completed early in April 
and it is expected the road will be com- 
pleted in July, or at the latest in Sep- 
tember. The road will connect with the 
Goldfield branch of the Southern Pacific 
either at Schurz or at Walker Lake, a 
short distance south of that point, and 
there the ores of the camp will eventually 
be worked, as water is abundant and fuel 
is available over the Southern Pacific lines. 

While Rawhide is the youngest of 
Nevada’s many great mining camps, it 
gives promise of being second only to the 
Comstock. The values are here and are 
widely disseminated. Covering an area of 
four by eight miles the whole country is 
located, and strikes are of daily occur- 
rence. The only question is, “Do the 
values go down?” Few of the mines are 
below the one hundred and fifty-foot level, 
but at the deepest points the very best 
showings are made. In the Kearns No. 2 
on Balloon Hill at a depth of sixty-five 
feet a twelve-foot vein of shippirig ore is 
in sight, and estimates are that eighteen 
inches of this will work above four 
thousand dollars a ton. This is not hearsay 
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but the writer has seen the ore in 
place and the tests made. The Kearns 
No. 1 has also a splendid showing and 
the Murray lease a short distance south is 
producing a large quantity of high-grade 
ore. The Ogilsvie-Reynolds lease is also 
producing plenty of high-grade; the Big 
Four is keeping its hoists busy on high 
values, and in fact there is scarcely a lease 
on Balloon or Grutt or McLeod hills that 
is not producing shipping ore. The Last 
Chance opposite Grutt Hill is also good. 
Mining men for the past two months have 
been turning their attention to Tiger Hill, 
two miles west of town. Here are the 
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famous Royal Tiger, a steady producer 
of high-grade, the Royal Coachman, 
another producer, the Salmon with a fine 
vein cut, the McMann with a wonderful 
showing of phenomenally rich ore carrying 
a large percentage of silver and the Silent 
Friend with five strong ledges which is 
coming to the front as one of the 
permanent, great properties. 

The town of Rawhide is the typical 
mining camp. It has established the 
record for growth, springing up like a 
mushroom after a warm rain. While the 
big slope west of the arroyo is dotted with 
tents, Nevada, the main street, is being 
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GRUTT HILL (TO THE LEFT) WHERE 
ONE 
lined with substantial frame _ buildings, 


many of them two-story, and Rawhide 
avenue, the main cross street, is rivaling it. 
In the residence district tents are giving 
place to frame buildings as rapidly as 
lumber can be obtained, even though it 
costs from seventy dollars to ninety dollars 
per thousand. There are lodging houses 
everywhere, big, single-story, frame shacks 
and innumerable big tents, some of them 
partitioned off with calico curtains where 
one may have the utmost privacy—if the 
light is blown out—and some run on the 
corral plan where cots almost touching each 
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WORTH OF GOLD WAS BLOWN OUT WITH 
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other, provide resting places for the weary 
Rawhider at six bits a rest for the 
privileges of the corral and one dollar for 
sybaritic ease behind the print draperies. 
As the population is steadily increasing at 
the rate of fifty persons a day, other 
corrals are being built, though the limit 
has been about reached. 

As an example of the way business is 
done in a new mining town, the building 
of Tex Rickard’s saloon is a fair sample. 
Everybody knows Tex, at least since the 
Gans-Nelson battle at Goldfield. He came 
into Rawhide from Goldfield one afternoon 
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in an automobile, bought a lot for eight 
thousand dollars that evening. Ten days 
later a building thirty by one hundred feet 
was completed and that night a dance was 
held in the building and three days later 
the place was opened with five barkeepers, 
two faro tables, two roulette wheels and 
half a dozen other games going. The 
building and stock cost Rickard thirty 
thousand dollars. This same lot, by the 
way, was sold last September for twenty 
dollars. 

In the past two months there has been a 
great change in the character of Rawhide’s 
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BALLOON HILL, WHERE SOME OF THE RICHEST MINES OF THE DISTRICT ARE LOCATED 


population. The floaters, who blow into 
every new mining camp as _ certainly 
as the down blows from the cottonwood 
trees in the spring, have blown out again, 
and miners have taken their places. More 
men are being employed every day, the 
payroll is growing steadily, and Rawhide 
is settling down to a steady business 
gait. 

Every resort has its full quota of 
gambling games. The clatter of chips and 
the click of the little ball as it drops into 
the pockets on the roulette wheel and 
makes the heart of the player glad— 
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sometimes—the faro table with its crowd of 
devotees whose faces show all the baser 
passions of humanity; where mine owner 
and miner, business man and clerk, gam- 
bler and teamster jostle elbows, twenty-one 
and crap games, besides innumerable other 
devices for separating the unwary from 
their money—all have their votaries and 
plenty of them. Between Grutt and Bal- 
loon hills is a small flat that might 
appropriately be called Babylon. Here 
the lower world holds forth and here at 
all hours of the night may be heard the 
rattle of the piano and squeak of the 
dance-hall fiddles. Here also assemble 
the patient burros, turned loose to eke out 
a living on the scant sage and pungent 
greasewood while their owners lay off to 
take a rest and incidentally add to the 


hilarity of the midnight hours, and 
these—the burros—lift up their voices 
betimes and sing in unknown tongue the 
only song known to Nevada’s deserts. 
Such is Rawhide speculator and pros- 
pector, gambler and miner, teamster and 
tradesman, youth, energetic and ambitious, 
with dreams of a home in “the states” 
where someone awaits his return; grizzly- 
haired men who woke from that dream 
long ago and who now woo nothing less 
“flirtatious” than Dame Fortune. The 
good, the bad, virtue and vice, men of all 
professions and trades and those of none. 
Here are women sweet and dainty enough 
to grace any home, and others indigenous 
to mining camps—a motley crowd, all 
answering to the call from the desert and 
following the lure of gold. 
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MOUNTAIN TOP FRUIT 


WHAT ENTERPRISE AND BRAINS ARE DOING IN THE CANONS 
AND FOREST CLEARINGS OF MENDOCINO 


By E. V. D. Pau 


HAT region of California where the 
big redwood trees grow, has not 
until recently been given serious 

consideration for the culture of fine moun- 
tain grown fruit and berries although most 
of the ranches located high up in the Coast 
range have had yearly their small assort- 
ment of cherries, figs, peaches, apples and 
small fruits sufficient for the family need. 
Recent experiments in the Coast range of 
Mendocino county near Ukiah go to show, 
however, that berry culture may be con- 
ducted at an altitude of from three thou- 
sand to five thousand feet above sea level, 
with every reasonable prospect of success 
both in growing for the city market and 
for the lesser but better paying markets 
of the coast and lumber towns. Moreover 
the fruit raised high up in these mountains 
will compare most favorably with that 
grown in any part of the state. 

Mendocino county, with its average 
annual rainfall of thirty-three and a half 
inches and a mean temperature of fifty- 
six degrees, permits a long succession of 
berry crops to be grown at great profit. 
It is quite possible to market Cuthbert 
raspberries from early June until late in 
the fall and one mountain ranch near 
Ukiah enjoys a local reputation for sup- 


plying its owner excellent raspberries 
picked on a Christmas morning not many 
years ago. The early April market can 
not be supplied from these high altitudes, 
but the period of harvesting berries may 
readily be extended weeks longer than in 
the interior valleys. This fact is equally 
true of deciduous fruits and large ship- 
ments of cherries have been made from 
Ukiah as late as July 20, and the top 
quotation returned from the commission 
house. 

The possibilities of successful fruit cul- 
ture in the Mendocino mountains are real- 
ized when one appreciates the springs of 
this region. Springs bubble from every 
hillside — springs strongly impregnated 
with soda, salt, iron, sulphur and potash— 
all elements which enrich, enlarge and 
render prolific the tree or vine which is 
irrigated by it. These springs seem to be 
stronger and more constant in their flow 
as they are found higher in the mountains 
and the small plateau and clearings on 
the mountainside below them are thus 
irrigated naturally and constantly. It 
requires no elaborate flume or pumping 
plant to direct this water to the orchard. 
Nature here seems to have anticipated her 
future adornment and to have provided 
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BUSTING BIG BERRIES THAT LOAD A CUP AND SAUCER 


not only the natural flume in the shape of 
little cafions below the springs, but in 
many places sheltered nooks of three or 
four acres where little artificial aid is 
needed to prepare ideal gardens. 

The renowned bulb and lily culturist, 
Care Purdy, has chosen a spot in a little 
valley which nestles high in the Coast 
range between Mendocino and Lake coun- 
ties for his experiments in rare bulb culture 
and has found it of peculiar fitness for 
such delicate operations. Rich and varied 
soils of excellent depth are found every- 
where in these mountains and the best of 
the flora of that immense region which 
stretches from Central British America to 
Mexico and from Colorado to the Pacific 
flourishes here. It is reasonable to suppose 
under these conditions that the most deli- 
cate berries and fruits will eventually 
have a place under conditions of proved 
worth for the culture of bulbs and lilies. 

“The Terraces,” where Mr. Purdy has 
established his experimental station, is 
situated about eight miles southeast of 
Ukiah and well toward the summit of the 
range of mountains at an altitude of 
twenty-three hundred feet. The terraces 
here are natural, and are a succession of 
steplike slopes caused by the deposit of 
lime and magnesia in a cafion. The 
longest is over eighty feet high and a 
beautiful stream, rising in the upper end 
of the highest terrace, sparkles over the 


immense steps in charming cascades and 
falls. This natural setting, unique and 
charming, may be duplicated at many 
points in these mountains and there are 
thousands of such acres awaiting to be 
tickled with the hoe to yield an abundance 
of the good things of the fruit world. 
The strawberries illustrating this article 
are in no sense put forward as horticul- 
tural wonders or creations, but are every- 
day specimens of what this country yields 
at an altitude of over three thousand feet 
on land not particularly favored by nature, 
but blessed with the usual springs and 
natural _sub-irrigation to be found 
throughout the mountain region. 

Several hundred crates of such berries 
were marketed last year from Paulheim 
ranch which is situated three thousand feet 
up the mountains southwest of Ukiah. An 
indifferent record was kept of a few plants 
selected at random and many individual 
plants bore seventy to eighty berries many 
of them two inches in diameter. A record, 
we believe, not easily surpassed by valley 


grown fruit. Mountain grown fruit is 
moreover hardy, highly colored and of 
shipping quality much to be desired. 


While immense size is not always an indi- 
cation of quality, I believe that strawberries 
behind which one can hide a silver dollar 
and peaches which weigh over a pound 
each will attract attention and considera- 
tion in any market if the flavor and quality 
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are in keeping. Such fruit is grown in 
the mountains of Mendocino with less 
labor than in the valleys. I firmly believe 
that at no distant day mountain grown 
fruit will invariably command the highest 
market price, and for quality and beauty 
stand in a class by itself. 

Ordinarily the big berry is deficient in 
quality and flavor, but quite the reverse is 
true of this mountain fruit which is con- 
ceded by experts and connoisseurs to be 
superior to the Longworth berry—the 
accepted standard of high grade Cali- 
fornia strawberries as reflected in the 
daily market quotations. The berries 
illustrated are Oregon everbearing, a well 
known market variety but not particularly 
graded commercially as 
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blackberries, raspberries and other small 
fruits are successfully grown among the 
stumps on land recently cleared of 
redwood. 

There is also a distinct advantage in 
growing fruit in these comparatively 
isolated spots which are far less liable to 
the insect pests and blight so costly and 
annoying to eradicate in an intense com- 
munity where one has to protect his crop 
more from his neighbor’s carelessness than 
from any neglect on his own part. Most 
simple precautions are only necessary to 
preserve the mountain orchard clean and 
pest free. Many spots in these mountains 
are particularly adapted to the culture of 
deciduous fruits commonly accredited to 





unusually large. The 
plants are six years old 
and bear prolific crops 
vear after year and are 
apparently now in their 
prime. No fertilizer 
has been used on the 
beds and what is more 
unusual, they are hardy 
enough to withstand a 
winter temperature of 
twenty-five degrees and 
a blanket of snow. At 
this writing they are 
under six inches of snow 
and survived a_ like 
condition last winter. 
Beyond clean summer 
cultivation and cutting 
the runners in the spring 
there has been no effort 
to coddle the plants, or 
by thinning to produce 
a strawberry unusual 
in size. There are 
thousands of acres in 
Mendocino and _ other 
northern California 
counties which will pro- 
duce such fruit of size 
and quality absolutely 
without irrigation, to be 
bought at a price usually 
paid for grazing land. 

At many points in the 
county strawberries, 
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234 “AS THROUGH 
the valleys for sure harvest, and even 
citrus fruits are receiving no small amount 
of attention here from the farmer who is 
rapidly getting out of the rut and who, in 
order to keep abreast of the times, is 
mixing brains thoroughly into his labors. 

That section of Sonoma county about 
Cloverdale, so progressive and thoroughly 
successful in its culture of 
oranges, may soon find a formidable rival 
in its northern neighbor. The farmer of 
Mendocino, so long devoted to hops, wool, 
cattle and lumber, is rapidly awakening 
to the possibilities for fruit, vegetable and 
berry culture on his mountain lands and a 
serious effort is being made to effect a 
considerable acreage in this line. At first 
glance the market problem might appear 
as an obstacle to such a course, so far 
from a city, but so long as there are 
immense lumber camps and a local market 
which readily takes all the county affords, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply 
in this rapidly growing community, that 
phase of the question is by no means 
serious. 
the establishment of a cannery in Ukiah 
as a further encouragement to develop the 
fruit and vegetable culture of the vicinity. 


superior 


Capital is seriously considering 





A GLASS DARKLY” 


During the year 1906, over a million 
grape cuttings were planted within ten 
miles of Ukiah, almost entirely on land 
formerly used for grazing. Deciduous 
fruits grown on the coast mountains and 
foothills seem to acquire a flavor which is 
unique and in this thermal belt the loss 
of a crop from frost is almost unknown. 
One ranch near Ukiah recently marketed 
three thousand pounds of exceptionally 
fine soft shell walnuts from an orchard 
of six acres of seven-year-old trees at an 
average price of fifteen cents wholesale. 
That particular orchard is situated three 
thousand or more feet above sea level on 
the crest with northern 
exposure; no irrigation was employed and 
the orchard received but scant cultivation. 
Thus we see that practically any variety 
of orchard product may be successfully 
cultivated high up in many favored 
locations throughout northern California, 
a section of the state too often referred to 


of a mountain 


as the lumber country, implying the utter 
lack of conditions favorable to fruit cul- 
ture. Surely these people are particularly 
fortunate in climatic and soil conditions 
which may readily rival many of the 
southern counties in fruit culture. 


“AS THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY” 


By Mira Assotr Mactay 


Restless, I sought, in that black hour before 
The dawn, a narrow point of rocks that lay 
Far out, beyond the shelter of the bay. 


The winds were hushed. 


There came no distant roar 


Of surf, nor dash of breakers far away. 
Scarce heaving now, the low tide silent bore 


The unresisting waters to the shore. 
Nor danced a white-capped wave till break of day. 


And then I knew how dawned earth’s primal morn. 
Afar the unconfined waters spread 
Deep o’er the new-born world, still wrapt in night. 
Swept by no wind, stirred by no tide, their bourne 
Unmarked, undreamed their night, those dark depths dread 


Throbbed not until God said, “Let there be light.” 
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In the heart of the great grove 


IN CALAVERAS LONG AGO 


By S. H. Smiru 


No recent action before Congress has been of more interest to Cali- 
fornians than the bill introduced late in the session making the Calaveras 


big trees a national forest reserve. 


The giant Sequoias are a national 


heritage, and while Californians have always felt a just and loyal pride in 
their possession, they will willingly share in their glory in order to assure 
their preservation for all time. Here is a reminiscent sketch of the great 


grove . 


WAS sitting on the porch of the hotel 

at the Calaveras Big Trees a short 

time ago, resting and watching the 
camp fire of a party of campers, and 
dreaming, perhaps—well, anyhow, I fell 
to thinking of my first camping trip to 
this country. 

It was back in the ’70s, and I had not 
been very long in California, but had 
managed by good luck to fall in with some 
pleasant companions. Let me see, there 
were five—no, six of us—Broady and 
Brad, Old Bonanza and By Golly, Little 
Breeches and I, and all of us_ total 
strangers to one another six months before 
the time that I first struck the old “Want- 
More Hotel,” as we dubbed our quarters. 





What times we had in the old place. I 
remember our first Christmas. Broady, 
Brad and I had invited nearly everyone 
in the house, with promises of a present for 
each one, so nobody stayed away. Our 
tree was made of laths with holes bored 
in them and little twigs artistically set 
therein. Brad being somewhat of an 
artist, had decorated the mirror over the 
mantel with the picture of Washington 
Crossing the Delaware, done in soap. 
Tidies were the thing those days, and not 
wishing to be unfashionable, each chair 
had a tidy pinned to it—one of Broady’s 
socks to each chair and, incidentally, one 
of the ladies offered to darn the “tidies”’ 
if he would bring them around next day. 
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After refreshments—dried apples and 
water—the door to the bedroom was 
thrown open, revealing the tree, lit up 
with a candle and bearing the promised 
presents, each article having been borrowed 
from the recipient's room during the 
preceding weeks. 

Shortly after that Little Breeches got 
homesick and started back East. Just 
before leaving the house with his lunch- 
basket for the train, skilful inquiries 
developed that his lunch consisted of a 
few bottles of jam, a “pone” of bread and 
about a peck of shrimps. I’ve often won- 
dered since then if the lunch were sufficient 
to carry him back to his home in eastern 
Tennessee, and if he ever thinks of the 
old gang. 

The following summer we decided to go 
off on a camping trip, so Broady, on the 
strength of having once lived on a farm, 
appointed himself chief quartermaster and 
arranged with a friend on the other side 
of the bay for a light spring wagon and 
team, so we loaded up and started forth 
with the intention of driving to the Big 


Trees direct. We started out through 
Oakland on the old county road and, 


reaching Joe Deaves’s place—any old- 
timer will remember it—we stopped to 
water the horses. While we were waiting, 
Brad, as usual, began asking questions 
about the route and Joe told us we were 
very foolish to drive from there to Stock-~ 
ton, but would better take the boat. This 
caused a long debate, but finally we turned 
back, drove to Oakland and crossed on 
the boat just in time to see the river 
steamer backing out of the slip, so we lost 
a day. 

We finally got started the next evening, 
however, and fought mosquitoes all night 


long, reaching Stockton early in the 
g 5 ~ 
morning. Here we got breakfast, added 


a few more articles to our commissary 
department and started out on the road 
to Milton. Of the trip from Stockton to 
Angel’s Camp the only thing which I 
recall was the dust, which was nearly as 
deep as the Sacramento river and rose in 
clouds as high as Bear Mountain. At 
Angel’s we stopped for a short time to go 
through the stamp mill of the Utica mine, 
the first one that any of us had seen, and 
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LONG AGO 
then continued on to Murphy’s, where we 
camped over night. 

The next day at noon we arrived at the 
grove and camped in an open field near 
the hotel, which was at that time kept by 
J. L. Sperry and his wife. Mr. Sperry 
died some five or six years ago and the 


of R. B. Whiteside. By this time Broady 
and I had tired of Brad’s cooking, so we 
negotiated for one meal a day at the 
hotel, resulting, if I remember correctly, 
in a financial loss on the part of mine 
host. We stayed here about two weeks, 
taking short trips on foot and finding the 
fishing excellent. Mountain quail were 
plentiful, but we had neglected to provide 
guns and ammunition in outfitting. The 
atmosphere acted as a stimulant, and I 
for one took longer tramps and _ felt 
fresher at the end than I have on any 
excursion before or since. 

The sequoias in the grove were visited 
by us daily, and their immense size grew 
upon us the oftener we saw them. Imagine 
cutting through a tree a hole wide enough 
to build a house of twenty-five feet front, 
and leave room for a walk on each side 
of the house. 

The carriage road to the hotel passes 
through the “Two Sentinels,” each over 
three hundred feet high and the larger 
twenty-three feet in diameter. Near them 
on a hillside to the right stands a tree 
labeled “Old Dowd,” in honor of the man 
who is said to have discovered the grove 
in 1852. The grove contains ten trees, 
each thirty feet in diameter, and over 
seventy that are between fifteen and thirty 
feet. Hittell, in his ‘‘Resources of Cali- 
fornia,” says: 

“One of the trees, which is down, ‘The 
Father of the Forest,’ must have been four 
hundred and fifty feet high and forty feet 
in diameter.” 

In 1853 one of the largest trees, ninety- 
two feet in circumference and over three 
hundred feet high, was cut down. Five 
men worked twenty-five days in felling it, 
using large augers. The stump of this 
tree has been smoothed off and now easily 
accommodates thirty-two dancers. Theatri- 
cal performances have been held upon it. 
and in 1858 a newspaper, the Big Tree 
Bulletin, was printed there. 
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Standing near the uprooted base of 
“The Father of the Forest,” the scene is 
grand and beautiful beyond description. 
The ‘Father’ long since bowed his head 
in the dust, yet how stupendous even in 
his ruin! He measured one hundred and 
twelve feet in circumference at the base 
and can be traced three hundred feet 
where the trunk was broken by falling 
against another tree. It here measured 
sixteen feet in diameter, and, according to 
the average taper of the other trees, this 
venerable giant must have been four hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height when stand- 
ing. A hollow chamber or burnt cavity 
extends through the trunk two hundred 
feet, large enough for a person to ride 
through. Near its base a never-failing 
spring of water is found. Walking upon 
the trunk and looking from its uprooted 
base, the mind can scarce conceive its 
prodigious dimensions. On the other side 
tower his giant sons and daughters, 
forming the most impressive scene in the 
forest. 

Starting from the hotel for the walk 
that visitors generally take, entering the 
grove by the left-hand pathway, we come 
to a cluster of sequoias. They are on our 
left close at hand and are named, respec- 
tively, “U. S. Grant,” “W. T. Sherman,” 
and “J. B. McPherson,” after the three 
Union generals. 

Nearly all the larger trees have been 
named and labeled. Near a cluster called 
the “Three Graces” stands ‘““Andrew John- 
son,’ while close at hand is “Florence 
Nightingale,” so named by an enthusiastic 
nephew of that heroine. Near these are 
“W. C. Bryant,” “Seward” and _ the 
“Pioneer’s Cabin,” the latter so named 
from its cabinlike chamber and chimney 
in its hollow trunk. Then come “Pluto’s 
Chimney,” two hundred and eighty feet 
high, the “Quartette’” and a young sequoia 
some thirteen feet in diameter named 
“America.” “The Mother of the Forest” 
ends the northward course of the walk, 
and turning toward the hotel we pass a 
tree labeled ‘General Sutter,’ which 
should be called the “Sequoia Twins,” 
because, dividing thirty feet from the 
ground, it forms two distinct trees, each 
nearly three hundred feet tall. ‘“‘Long- 
fellow,” “Asa Gray,” and “Dr. John 
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Torrey” form another group, and near 
them “The Trinity,” three trees growing 
from one trunk. 

Scientists pronounce these sequoias to 
be from two to four thousand years old, 
their age being judged by the number of 
circular rings they possess. The fire that 
burned the immense holes in these giants 
must have occurred over one thousand 
years ago. Sugar pines, twenty-seven and 
thirty feet in circumference and_ three 
hundred and fifty feet in height, growing 
side by side with these trees, show no 
sign of fire, which proves conclusively that 
they did not exist at the time of the fire. 

One morning, hiring saddle horses at 
the hotel, we started out with a party to 
visit the South Grove, the largest grove 
of the largest trees in the world, six miles 
distant. Ascending the ridge between Big 
Tree creek and the Stanislaus river, we 
obtained a view that I will ever remember, 
of the mountains beyond, with the Darda- 
nelles towering over twelve thousand feet 
high and covered with snow. Crossing the 
North Fork of the Stanislaus, the trail 
passes over a number of small streams 
until we reach the divide between Beaver 
Creek and the Stanislaus. The creek is 
famous for its trout, a fact which we noted 
mentally for a subsequent trip. Shortly 
beyond, the trail continuing through vast 
pines two hundred feet high and upward, 
we reached the South Grove, which 
extends for three and one-half miles and 
contains thirteen hundred and eighty large 
trees. Any tree under eighteen feet in 
circumference doesn’t count—that is a 
youngster. Many of the trees here also 
bear labels—the “General Custer,” over 
three hundred feet high; “Massachusetts,” 
over thirty-three feet in diameter and 
nearly four hundred feet high. “Smith's 
Cabin” is named for an old hunter and 
guide who made his home in its burned- 
out base, and lying near it is “Old 
Goliath,” a tree that was blown over one 
winter while Smith was weather-bound in 
his cabin. 

We entered the grove at the east side, 
leaving on the west and after making a 
detour, struck the old trail and returned 
to the hotel, reaching there in the early 
evening by moonlight, after a trip of 
wonderful enjoyment. 
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The Master of Magnificence . 


By Herman Scheffauer 
Beswings by Gordon Couts 


ad 


Embattled like a phalanx tall, 
The sharp Sierran summits gleamed; 
Their frozen pyramids stood all 
Enchanted and their forests dreamed. 


Above their argent slopes the sun 
Hung like a golden shield on high; 
His joyous love fell: fast upon 


Their crests and showered from the sky. 


He saw where aureate valleys sweep 
Their leagues of wheaten billows forth, 
And marked two master rivers creep 
To ocean, flowing south and north. 





Then broke his level fight of spears 
Through passive airs a pathway free 
To where the toil of myriad years 
Had reared the deathless mammoth tree. 


The earth lay pregnant rich with ore, 
And felt her sunless treasures play 

Like wonder in her veins, and bore 
Her metals glittering to the day. 


Raised not the sinuous vine her round 
And purple gems to charm his eye? 
She who drank rapture from the ground 

And amorous fever from the sky. 


The fields in adoration bent; 
The orange burned to match his fire, 
While hills aglow with flowers sent 
Their paens to their lord and sire. 


So throned upon the stainless air, 
He cast his gold with royal hand 
Where realm on realm spread wide and fair— 
The peerless Californian land! 
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IN THE OJAI 


THE VALLEY OF THE SWALLOW’S NEST; 


ITS CHARM 


AND ITS TRADITIONS 


By Avrrep DezenporF 


ONG ago, in the time when the bear 
and the deer were the monarchs of 
the mountains of California, a band 

of Indians came upon a southern valley. 
Below them it lay like a cup of emerald 
and gold. Spreading oaks threw shadows 
across the green carpet of its floor. The 
Indians descended into the valley and 
gathered acorns there for food. They 
marveled at the crystal purity and light- 
ness of the air, which was like none they 
had breathed, and thereafter they knew 
that the spirit of health dwelt in the mov- 
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ing branches of the oaks. The spicy wine- 
like odors of the night brought them new 
life, making them lusty and strong as the 
eagles that circled in the azure sky. So 
the red men tarried. They named the 
valley in the Indian tongue, Ojay, meaning 
“the nest.” And though they wandered, 
tempted by the call of the wide earth and 
the sea, whose flashing signal they could 
see from the mountain top, yet the gather- 
ing of the acorns brought them yearly 
again to “the nest.” And many of them 
took up their abode there. And to this 
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“Los NIDOS,” THE HOME OF MISS MARY SCOTT, IN THE HILLS NEAR NORDHOFF 


CONRAD, PHOTO 
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ALFRED 


day the student or the ranchman may find 
their mortars and stone implements beneath 
the ground, or may sometimes uncover the 
graves of their chiefs. 

Years were born, and springtimes came 
and died, and still the Sleeping Giant, the 
rugged mountain so named by the Indians 
because the Great Spirit had fashioned it 
in the likeness of a man prone and sleep- 
ing, kept guard over the western entrance 
to the valley, which lies at the base of the 
Santa Ynez range, between seven hundred 
and fourteen hundred feet above the sea. 
Only fifteen miles away, down by the 
Pacific, the Spaniards had come, and the 
Franciscan fathers had established their 
mission of San Buenaventura in 1782. 
Then the valley of the Nest was granted to 
one Fernando Tico. Often its four Spanish 
leagues, more or less—as an old descrip- 
tion of the ranch Ojay reads—were used 
as a pasture ground for the cattle of the 
mission, And the Spaniards grew to love 
the valley, and called it in their soft 
intonation, The Ojai (pronounced O-high), 
or often spoke of it as “the swallow’s 
nest.” 

The first official record of the Anglo- 
Saxon in the Ojai is made in a deed dated 
May 25, 1853, whereby Fernando ‘Tico 
and Maria de Jesus Ortega, his wife, 
transferred their grant of nearly eighteen 
thousand acres to one Henry Storrow 
Carnes, for a consideration of $7,000. 
After this, the rancho was transferred by 
Carnes and his Spanish wife, for a con- 
sideration of $10,000 to Juan Camarillo, 
some of whose descendants are still in the 
valley. In 1868, after several other trans- 
fers, Thomas Scott, the Pennsylvania rail- 
road king, with associates under the name 
of the California Petroleum Company, 
bought the Ojai grant, and sent out 
experts to bore for the oil, which the land 
gave every indication of containing. Oil 
was not found in paying quantities, how- 
ever, and the land was gradually sold off 
in small parcels to various incoming set- 
tlers, the company reserving the right to 
bore for oil on the lands. In 1870 the 
valley was patented by the United States, 
according to the records of Santa Barbara 
county. In the same year there came to 
the mountain-locked valley, which lies in 
the midst of the Matilija, Sespe and Sul- 
phur mountain ranges, the late Charles 
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Nordhoff whose description of the Ojai 
in his book on California did much to draw 
the attention of the outside world to the 
unrivaled beauties of the spot, and for 
whom the little valley town was named. 
The superb live oaks scattered in wide- 
spreading clusters throughout the level 
floor of the valley were to him a constant 
joy and wonder. San Francisco physicians 
heard of the Ojai climate, and many visi- 
tors since have felt the worshipful spirit 
of the Indians of old, who at a certain 
season used to bring their sick to be laid 
tenderly under the branches of a huge tree 
which they called the “whispering oak.” 
The musical sound caused by the wind 
among the branches the red men 
believed to be the whispering of a spirit 
who dwelt in the tree, and who would give 
health to those who suffered from the ills 
of the flesh. The tree is still pointed out 
on the road to the famous Casitas Pass on 
the way to Santa Barbara. 

To reach the little oak-embowered town 
of Nordhoff, one can take the train from 
Ventura, or, better still, by driving over 
the road along the San Antonio creek, 
which follows the ancient trail of the 
Indians, where giant sycamores still show 
the strange curves first made in their 
trunks, when as slender shoots, they were 
bent by the red men to mark a safe ford 
or a difficult spot on the trail. Here the 
wild grape vines make curtains of green 
velvet over the road, and in the spring 
wild flowers gem every inch of the way. 
Soon the Matilija mountains stand out 
blue and hazy in the distance and the road 
comes suddenly out into the Ojai, lying 
between mountains six and seven thousand 
feet high, that seem to shut one from the 
cares of the outer world. Beyond the 
little upper valley, reached by a_pictur- 
esque grade, lies the royal purple of Santa 
Paula Mountain, and to the north, watch- 
ing over the lower valley, rises the Cliff 
of Topa-Topa, or in the gringo words, 
Gopher-Gopher, which at the sunset hour 
becomes a great altar burning with opal 
and amethyst fires. The town is the center 
of the tranquil out-of-door life of the 
valley. Beyond the stores, the bank and 
a hotel, the Ojai Inn, part of which 
formed the first house in the town proper, 
built in 1874, the town is a place of 
interesting memorials. The stone fountain 
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The quiet loveliness of the San Antonio creek road 








in the main street is sacred to the memory 
of Evelyn Nordhoff, the talented daughter 
of the writer who loved the valley. Nearby 
is the George Thacher Memorial Library, 
tiny as a bird-house, and where the 
volumes reach the ceiling and then over- 
flow to tables and chairs. The picturesque 
Jack Boyd Club House, given in memory 
of a young man once a student in the 
valley, is a pleasant place, its piazza scan- 
ning the main street. There is a progres- 
sive weekly paper, The Ojai. With the 
advent of the electric road, which some 
Los Angeles capitalists are preparing to 
build into the valley, the whole section will 
make a new progression. Good land may 





be had now in the valley at from forty to 
one hundred dollars and upward per acre, 
and with the electric cars will come higher 
prices. The road will go first to the 
Matilija, where an immense mountain of 
cement rock is waiting to be brought out 
to commerce, and then pass through the 
lower Ojai. A straight mile along a well- 
oiled road, with a continuous panorama of 
valley and mountain on either side, brings 
one to the Oak Glen cottages, established 
in 1875 by the late B. F. Gally, and still 
conducted by Mrs. Mary M. Gally. It 
was for years one of the few tourist hotels 
in this part of California. At the large 
main house, surrounded by pretty cottages 
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IN THE OJAI 





set in a grove of spreading oaks, one finds 
real southern hospitality and comfort. 
Here sleep is deep and grateful, broken 
perhaps by the crack of huge acorns fall- 
ing upon the cottage roof, or the swish of 
branches in the rain, and terminated in the 
fresh morning hours by the songs of the 
innumerable birds which make the valley 
a place of rare interest for the naturalist. 
On a ledge of the hills, at an elevation 





of one thousand feet, commanding a 
magnificent panorama, is the Foothills, a 
new hotel of about sixty rooms, the pet 
of its two eastern millionaire proprietors, 
one of whom has for twenty years past 
spent the months from December to May, 
inclusive, in the Ojai. These months, by 
the way, form the pleasantest season in the 
valley. Just below the Foothills lies 
the picturesque home of Miss Mary Scott, 
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formerly of San Francisco, where people 
not in sturdy health may find every care 
and comfort. Los Nidos, as the place is 
called, is a unique broad-windowed house, 
built of adobe brick, made on the place by 
Mexicans. The main rooms open on a 
patio where meals are served. On the 
broad roof garden one may sleep, and 
literally count the silent stars, so clear is 
the Ojai night. Small cottages for guests 
dot the grounds. The Pierpont cottages, 
opened in 1892, form another tourist 
resort, located near the Thacher School on 
the elevated lands of the Casa de Piedra 
ranch at the eastern end of the valley. 
This school has, for the fifty boys attend- 
ing it, a happy combination of preparation 
for college, with the out-of-door life of 
the valley. 
the roads are often made lively by a caval- 
cade of mounted lads. To be out-of-doors 
is the keynote of life in this section. In 
the older homes bedsteads often tower in 
the canvased 
many of the new houses, of which more 
than twenty-five have been built in the 
valley during the last two years, have 


Each boy owns a horse, and 


corners of porches, and 


sleeping rooms which are open on three 
sides to the air. 
for many months in the year without need 


Tent houses can be used 


of fuel, and one comes upon them often 
under the green roof made by the oaks. 
To take rough blankets and sleep out on 
the trail, in taking the eighteen-mile trip 
to Lathrop’s Camp, across the mountains 
in the Sespe country, the home of the deer 
and the trout, is a joyful and _health- 
giving experience. 

The country embracing the upper and 
lower Ojai is about fifteen miles in length, 
and from two to three miles in width, and 
the climate which has in it the bracing 
tang of the Sierra, is especially mild and 
equable, and peculiarly healthful. The 
diurnal variations are much greater than 
nearer the coast. There is very little fog, 
and the average yearly rainfall is about 
fifteen to twenty inches. 
makes days which are perfect, when Topa- 
Topa and the Sleeping Giant both wear 
a snowy cloak, but it is also true that there 
are times when it is cold in the Ojai, and 
old residents will allow that in the summer 
it grows hot. With the rains the 
starts, the grain is sown and the flowers 


The rainy season 


grass 
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spring, until in March and April the valley 
is at its loveliest, decked with a veritable 
Persian carpet of flowers. This is the time 
to take the favorite trail to the summit of 
Sulphur Mountain. [From its height one 
looks over a foreground of spring blos- 
soms, mingled white and gold, relieved by 
the velvet of oak groves. Far away, 
intangible and vast, gleaming with opales- 
cent lights, lies the sea with the Channel 
islands, dim and wraithlike on the horizon. 

One who loves the heart of nature well 
would find it difficult to describe the 
wild flowers of the Ojai. First after the 
rain come the peonies, and wild peas, and 
the white, pink and blue of the lupines; 
then the fragrant ceanothus or wild lilae 
the hillsides, and the great 
Matilija poppy opens its white petals. 
The cation depths and fields are emblaz- 
oned with wonderful designs wrought in 
brodiaea, golden poppies, mariposa tulips 
with butterfly petals of white and mauve, 
the “shooting star,” or wild cyclamen, the 
gold of the mustard that turns into a dense 
cloud the fruit 
orchards stand ranks of pale sentinels, 
clad in rose and white, harbingers of the 
harvest to come. 

The practical products of the Ojai are 
chief them being the 
oranges grown in the thermal belt along 
the foothills and at the eastern end of the 
valley, where the frost, which occasionally 
prowls into the lower end only ten miles 


perfumes 


shoulder high, and in 


varied, among 


away, never penetrates. 
a striking illustration of the remarkable 
variety of climate which may be found 
within a limited area in California. Here 
are oranges second to none produced in 
the state, and more land is yearly being 
given up to their cultivation. 
largely grown here. Fine olives, lemons, 
apricots, and other 
fruits and a large amount of garden vege- 
tables are also grown. Good apples come 
from the Sespe, and walnuts from the 
Water is fairly 
plentiful, part of the supply coming from 
mountain cafions and springs, and more 
being readily developed within the belt 
producing artesian wells. 
large deposits of gypsum in the valley and 
natural gas exists in sufficient quantities 
to supply some of the houses. Over this 


The valley offers 


Grain is 
almonds, cherries, 


groves in the upper Ojai. 


There are quite 
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country where once roamed the deer and 
mountain sheep are now good public roads 
where none existed up to the year 
1878. 

The region is most cosmopolitan in its 
social makeup. College men, retired army 
men, the student, the man of leisure in 
search of health, and many visitors from 
other countries lured by the charm of the 
valley to come again and rear their house- 
hold gods—all these combine with the old- 
time residents to make up a cultured and 
stimulating whole. There are three hun- 
dred and twenty-five voters among the 
population of about one thousand to twelve 
hundred, and the valley is supplied with 
good schools and churches. ‘Two impor- 
tant needs are a water company and a high 
school. Nordhoff is not yet an incorpo- 
rated town, and is subject to the laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor in the rural 
districts of Ventura county. In 1887 a 
great land boom echoing from other parts 
of the state, reached the Ojai, and the 
country for a mile around Nordhoff was 
subdivided into building lots, and some 
lands changed hands at fabulous prices. 
But the country is still a beautiful agricul- 
tural valley, becoming yearly more beloved 
of visitors. 

In the remarkable stillness and purity 
of the air, the many eastern visitors who 
come every winter find a tonic and at the 
same time an incentive to all kinds of 
pleasant sports and enjoyments. Among 
these the quail-shooting and the hypnotism 
of the trail come easily first. There are 
many nooks to explore, and places on the 
trail from whence one may see “the world 
and the wonders thereof” spread out at his 
feet. When the tourist has taken, in the 
saddle, the trip up Sulphur Mountain and 
on down through beautiful Cafion de 
Largo, returning to Nordhoff by the quiet 
loveliness of the San Antonio creek road, 
he loves the West more than his native 
heath, and is ready to abide among these 
mountains always. To the east of the 
valley lies one of the government’s forest 
reservations, and the forest rangers are 
responsible for the building of many new 
trails, among them the picturesque Ocean 
View trail, creeping over the Sleeping 
Giant, and coming out into the lovely 
Montecito valley, back of Santa Barbara, 
nearly forty miles away. 
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Golf and tennis are also among the 
sports, and in April of each year the inter- 
scholastic tournament for the preparatory 
schools of southern California held on the 
courts of the Ojai Valley Tennis Club, 
brings many enthusiastic visitors. The 
valley has many natural objects of interest, 
such as the Giant Whale Rock, hewn by 
nature, Hanging Rock, Twin Falls, and 
many other beautiful spots within a few 
hours’ drive or ride. One of the most 
noted drives is to the Matilija, the cajion 
of the healing waters that opens from the 
western entrance to the Ojai. At the head 
of this cafion, beyond Wheeler’s Hot 
Springs, a great summer resort and noted 
for its sulphur springs, there is a strik- 
ingly picturesque gorge surrounded by 
huge cliffs that come sheer down to the 
stream, which tumbles at their feet. 

This section of the valley is full of 
Indian suggestions, notable being the huge 
hollowed-out flat rocks by the streams, 
where the red men were wont to bathe 
their patients who came to find health in 
the healing waters. As throughout the 
valley, there are here found in great num- 
bers smaller stones of a peculiar form, and 
polished smooth, which tradition says that 
the Indians heated and then rubbed the 
bodies of their sick, in a sort of massage; 
said to have been the practice of other 
aborigines and taken up by their pale- 
faced brethren. 

Among the many Indian legends none 
is more stirring than that connected with 
the Matilija cation. When the early morn- 
ing sun peers over the rim of the canon, it 
first strikes a rough wooden cross sur- 
mounting a lofty cliff. Beneath the cross 
lies a grave which holds the romance of 
an Indian chief’s daughter. Her father 
was Matilija, chief of the tribe that lived 
in the cafion. This chief was hostile to 
the Spanish, and he refused to be con- 
verted, either by the sword, or by more 
pacific means. But the soldiers raided the 
cafion and succeeded in carrying the beau- 
tiful daughter of the chief off to the mis- 
sion at San Buenaventura. By stealth, she 
escaped and fled again to the wild home of 
her father, who vowed vengeance. Again 
a band of soldiers went from the mission 
and met the old chief at the mouth of the 
cation and a battle royal ensued. Matilija 
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fell and it was supposed all his Indian 
warriors perished with him, but one, the 
lover of Matilija’s daughter, wounded 
almost unto death, dragged himself from 
the fray and escaped to some hidden spot. 
The chief’s daughter had witnessed the 
fight from a mountain cave. Later she 
stole out when the battle had subsided 
somewhat, and dragged her lover to the 
top of the mountain, where the cross now 
stands. There she took him food and 
drink and ministered unto him. On this 
lofty cliff the Spaniards long afterward 
found a grave, and on it lay the body of 
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a woman, a chief’s daughter, faithful even 
in death to her lover whose remains were 
in the grave beneath. In the possession 
of one of the oldest settlers in the Ojai 
is what remains of a closely-woven basket 
coated with asphaltum, making it water 
tight. It was found many years ago in a 
cave of the Matilija mountain, and is said 
to have been the basket in which this 
Indian princess carried water to her dying 
lover. And thus are the memories and 
traditions of the old days blended with 
the purpose and achievement of the new, 
in this valley of the swallow’s nest. 





GOLDEN GATE—EVENSONG 


By Sapir Bowman MetTcaLFe 


I love thee best when parting day 


Sails softly past thy golden way, 


And, dying, throws upon thy breast 


A tear-stained rose—I love 


thee best! 


When gray tides sweep from lonely lands 


To pause and weep beside thy sands— 


And white surf sobs with olden griefs 


In anguished throbs upon thy reefs, 


While brave stars smile to hide their pain, 


Through golden mists—I love thee then! 


I can not tell if it be true 


That angels dwell beyond the blue— 


But through thy gate, if one at eve 











Winged as I wait—TI should believe! 
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your cheeks, child, delicate, 

delicate like a flower.” Thus 
sang Don Ramon Carillo before the broad 
veranda of the great house of Don Fran- 
cisco Fernandez del Valle. When he had 
finished his serenade he dismounted from 
his gaily caparisoned pony and advanced 
to the door where the Sefiora Fernandez 
del Valle stood ready to greet him. 

“Buenos dias,” she said extending her 
hand. “It gives me great pleasure to see 
you. Pray enter!” 

The young man bowed low and said, “A 
thousand thanks, sefora, but I have not the 
time to stop. I have come to invite you 
and your honored family to my father’s 
house to our ball in celebration of Saint 
Thomas’s Day.” 

“Graciously convey to your honorable 
father my respects and say that we shall 
be most happy to accept!” 

“Good day, sefiora, may the saints 
guard you,” said the young man bowing 
low with hat on breast. “We shall antici- 
pate the pleasure of seeing you on that 
day.” 

“Adios, Ramon mio,’ responded the 
sefora giving him her hand again, “may 
you go well.” 

Ramon looked at the grated window 
behind the lace curtains of which he knew 
Mercedes stood watching. It was a dis- 
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By Mary Epiru Griswoip 


Drawings by Gail Converse 


appointment to him that she did not come 
out to greet him with her mother. A 
moment he paused, hoping, then, real- 
izing that the interview was closed, he 
remounted his horse and rode away to 
the next rancho on his errand of invita- 
tion. Though he had not seen Mercedes 
that day he had been near her. At the 
thought of it the hot blood burned in his 
cheeks and his lips parted in a smile. 

It was in the closing days of the long 
calm in California, that languid, luxur- 
ious epoch when the Spanish flag floated 
over the Presidios. The sun shone on a 
sea of yellow mustard in full bloom, and 
the winds sang. Ramon’s young heart 
leapt with joy. He improvised a new 
stanza to the song he sang at each new 
house and left a trail of merry hearts 
wherever his commission led him that day. 
By nightfall he reached home. 

But his lips still sang as did his heart. 
Old José came to lead his horse to the 
corral and he made the old heart glad with 
a few silver coins. 

The days that followed were full of 
preparation. Each evening, as Ramon 
sat with his father, smoking in the patio, 
he told off one more day until he should 
see his Mercedes. 

The day came. Pancho, the boy for 
small duties, took his station in the bell 
tower to look for approaching guests, 
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The first bell proclaimed a cloud of dust 
on the horizon. At the second bell he 
announced tiie names of the approaching 
cavalcade. The third bell summoned old 
José to open the gates. Then the dogs 
barked, the newcomers were welcomed by 
the men of the house, and for each arrival 
the cooks in the kitchen dropped an extra 
tamale into the pot. 

Ramon, as host, was at the block to 
hand the young women from their horses 
while his father assisted the mothers from 
the oxcarts. As he joyously welcomed 
them cheeks blushed pink and many a 
fluttering heart hoped that there might be 
some deeper meaning behind the words, 
for Don Ramon was one of the most gal- 
lant young cavaliers in Alta California, 
and all mothers’ with marriageable 
daughters had hopes of securing him for 
a son-in-law. But the exuberant joy 
Ramon felt was all centered in the prospect 
of seeing Mercedes, of holding her in his 
arms in the dance. He meant to tell her 
that he loved her—that he adored her 
alone. Between the parents the affair was 
already as good as settled. 

But when she came and Ramon lived the 
moment for which he felt he had been 
created—when he lifted Mercedes from 
her horse and set her down before him in 
the path and offered his arm to assist her 
into the house, speech forsook his tongue, 
a pallor came to his face. A great wave 
of tenderest love seemed to sweep him 
beyond the exuberance of passion and he 
felt that together they two were entering 
life. Mercedes’s little hand did not 
tremble as it rested on his arm. She took 
a natural pride in her cavalier for to-night. 
The secret of the betrothal would be whis- 
pered and she would be the envy of 
everyone. She walked proudly and a little 
haughtily but her heart was not stirred. 
Her conquest seemed almost a matter of 
course to her. 

Dinner was spread under a rustic bower 
of branches. By the time coffee was served 
the fiddlers began to tune up and the 
strains of La Jota summoned the dancers 
into the great hall. Ramon bowed to 
Mercedes and without a word the young 
lady took his arm. 

The air seemed vibrating with passion 
to Ramon. He was unconscious of all but 
his love for Mercedes. He knew only that 
she was there, next his heart, but he could 
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not say a word till the close of the dance. 
Then he breathed into her ear, so faintly 
that the expectant girl could scarce hear: 
“You are mine, to-night and always; let 
us dance all the dances together.” 

Mercedes pressed his arm gently with 
her hand in answer. She expected more, 
but his feelings were too much for words. 

After the last dance Ramon escorted 
Mercedes to the corner where his mother 
and Don Fernandez del Valle sat, happy 
and proud. But his spirit that had been 
joyously singing all the evening found no 
words to express his feelings. 

Suddenly he grew grave as though the 
meaning of things were saddenly made 
clear to him. His love for Mercedes had 
cleared his vision, he saw that forever and 
ever this girl meant happiness to him. It 
is always a terrible thing to realize that 
one’s happiness is in the keeping of 
another. His companions jested with him 
as they drank the red wine and smoked 
their cigarillos between dances. But 
Ramon heard nothing save the music of 
love, felt only the music of his heart which 
sang ever “I love her, I love her, I love 
her.” Life and experience had not as yet 
taught him that the complete song should 
say “she loves me, too,” but in a vague 
way he felt it. It was the cloud across 
the moon of his delight, though he did not 
know what it was that made his heart hurt 
within him. 

Supper, dancing, daylight, coffee, 
departures, farewells—they were all gone. 
The revel in which the young man had 
anticipated so much joy was passed. He 
still sat in the patio, but this time he did 
not smoke nor sing. He suffered, but 
he knew not why. 

Days passed. Often he rode on pre- 
tended errands to the mission on the Rio 
Dolores that he might see Mercedes. She 
always smiled on him, but Ramon’s smiles 
were solemn and wistful. 


II 


The home of Mercedes was close to the 
Mission San Francisco d’Assisi! Here she 
went to early mass with her old duefina, 
Donna Guada. The old dame had grown 
rheumatic, and the young girl found it 
tiresome to suit her gait to her limping 
companion. At this time in the morning 
Mercedes liked to go beyond the wall of 
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the garden. She took pains to lengthen the way by a 
roundabout path leading to a little spring shaded with 
mountain lilacs. When spring came and the mustard | | 
grew tall till the flowers were overhead and the lilacs | 
bloomed, the spring was entirely concealed. She 
called it her lover’s bower, and spent much of her 
time fancying a lover there. She always drank 

a few drops from the little spring and never left 

it until the high, thin voice of Guada was _—— 
heard calling her from the garden gate. 
The old dame dared not go in without her 
ward. Then Mercedes would answer 
“Coming,” and run away to join her 
companion. Gradually the dream of 
some day finding a strange lover there 
became so real that she would recite 
the speech he would make to her 
about love, and then she would 


answer him after the fashion of ee 
had XG 
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the romances her father 
brought from Spain. 

Then one day the expected unexpectedly hap- 
pened. When Mercedes came skipping down the \ 
path through the mustard she found a young man © 
watering his horse at her spring. The stranger 
was very handsome with the insolent, compelling 
look of a mar who fears nothing and dares every- 
thing, and a disdain of life which enhances the 
beauty of twenty-five. { 

He did not speak at once. He simply stood a 
there without making a move while the young girl 
was deciding what to do. The L } 
horse drank greedily. After an gz Gsmebeete 
interval of silence the caballero " > ‘> 
swung off his hat and made a profound courtesy ! 
saying as he did so: 

“T beg your pardon, seforita, for this intrusion. I 
am Manuel Miguel Mendoza from Los Angeles. I 
have traveled far. My horse, you see, was very thirsty. 

I found this spring by accident, and’’—his bold com- 
pelling eyes softened and shone with admiration— 
“whom have I the good fortune to address?” 

Mercedes was highborn and had, therefore, none 
of the bashfulness of the middle class. She held out 
her hand to the stranger and said, “I know my father 
will be glad to welcome the son of his friend, Sefior 
Mendoza, of Los Angeles. Come, deign to accept the 
hospitality of our house !” 

The young man smiled and pressed the little hand 
which he still held—pressed it hard. The girl’s arm 












trembled. The fire in the eyes of this man lit a —— 
spark in her own being which had never flamed before. Sal Bevery 
After a moment of silence he said, “If I do that, we \ = 
can never meet again here, alone, is that not true?” Ramon looked at the grated window 
“Yes,” replied the girl, “it would be against behind the lace curtains of which 
custom.” he knew Mercedes stood watching 
















































“Listen, child with the innocent eyes. I 
will hide myself for a few days before 
I meet your father and his household 
that I may see you here, here in your 
bower. Do you come every day?” 

Guada’s voice interrupted, “Sefiorita!” 


“IT must go,’ panted the girl. “I will 
be here to-morrow,’ Manuel put his 


fingers to his lips. Mercedes sped down 


the path. 


The old padre’s voice only sang to 
Mercedes the old, old story, “He loves me, 
I love him.” She knelt near the door now, 
and behind old Guada in order to fly 
away the minute the benediction was said. 
Her ears heard only the thrilling words of 
Manuel, her lover of the bower. Every 
day his words grew more burning and 
passionate. When he clasped her in his 
arms and kissed her she felt that he 
claimed her body and soul, and would 
take no denial. In truth she never thought 
of resistance. 

On the sixth day he told her he might 
be compelled to leave the neighborhood 
for a few days to attend to the errand 
upon which he had come, that if anything 
should happen to prevent him coming back 
for a long time he would send a faithful 
servant to hang a message for her on the 
lilac bush over the spring, telling her when 
to expect him. Mercedes gave her rosary 
and crucifix as a love token to keep him 
from harm and to bring him back to her 
safely. This rosary was the most prized 
possession of the Fernandez family, her 
mother’s mother having brought it with 
her from Spain. Mercedes, whose belief 
in the power of the saints to protect and 
guard was absolute, gave it to her lover 
with entire faith. 

“Good-bye, God guard you, beloved,” 
she sobbed. 

Manuel contemplated her for a moment 
in silence. He did not know that one of 
these “pretty little creatures,” as he had 
been wont to call the daughters of the 
Hidalgos was capable of such feeling. 
For the first time in his life he felt sorry 
for himself. 

“If God is good as you believe, little 
one,” he breathed, “I will come back and 
claim you for my own.” 

Then their lips met in a long kiss. 
Mercedes could not speak. She moved off 
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down the path in a trance of joy and pain 
and found old Guada coming back to look 
for her. 

“Why do. you stay so long?” asked the 
crone. Mercedes never heard. With eyes 
that saw the face of her lover in the clouds, 
and ears that heard his voice in the trees 
she entered the home of her father. 

On the next day Manuel did not come 
to the spring, nor on the next or the next. 
Hope sped her feet to the trysting place, 
despair made them leaden as she crept 
tremblingly back to the gate again. 

She was so occupied with her own 
sorrow that she scarce heard the thrilling 
news that Zaya, the bandit, had been 
captured. He had been stopping more 
than a week, so they said, in the neighbor- 
hood and had been caught while attempting 
to hold up the king’s paymaster when he 
came ashore from the royal ship Nuevo 
Leon. The alealde had decreed that he 
should be put to death at once. He had 
been caught often before but had always 
contrived to slip through the meshes of 
justice by means of delays which enabled 
him to execute some devilish strategy. 
The news of this capture was joyful 
tidings to the people of Alta California. 
For five years Zaya had terrorized the 
country, robbing, killing, destroying. His 
amours were romantic and_ furnished 
stories for the gossips of the whole country. 
But he was safely jailed at last in the 
cuartel at the presidio. Three days grace 
were granted. 

The excitement of this, the most thrilling 
event of the day, was scarcely noticed by 
Mercedes, so engrossed was she in her own 
lovelorn sorrow. Each day she watched 
for dawn, went to mass, then to the bower 
hoping to find Manuel. She watched her 
father and Don Ramon mount to ride off 
to the execution with no emotion. Her 
pale cheeks and trembling hands were 
attributed by her father to be the result of 
the excitement over the capture of Zaya. 
He tried to comfort her by saying that he 
would bring the news of Zayz’s death in 
the evening. 

When Zaya was led out to be shot he 
was without a friend save the padre from 
the mission. Unlike other desperados, he 
had always traveled alone. The priest 
had confessed the prisoner and granted 
him absolution for his sins according to the 
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POCO 


rules of the church. Before the volley 
should end his life, the alealde asked the 
prisoner if he had anything to say, any 
request to make. The bandit waited a 
moment before answering, then he drew 
a rosary and a crucifix from his breast and, 
handing it to the priest, said with a slight 
tremor in his voice, “Father, you can serve 
me and a lady by hanging this rosary on 
a lilac bush which grows over a small pool, 
about two hundred yards southeast of your 
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mission church. Attach to it this message, 
‘Never, never again!’ ” 

When Ramon’s eyes fell on the crucifix 
in the padre’s hand he uttered a loud cry. 
The next instant he spurred his horse into 
the midst of the square of soldiers, driving 
straight at the prisoner with his knife 
flashing in the sunlight. 

The soldiers thinking that the prisoner 
was to be rescued fired just as he reached 
the fettered bandit and both the lovers of 
Mercedes fell together, mortally wounded. 


POCO TIEMPO 


By Tuomas Grant SPRINGER 


Drawing by 


What is the use to worry, 
Until vou have to pay? 
We let the gringo hurry— 

It’s better to delay. 

What is the use to borrow 
Of trouble far away? 
Come, put off till to-morrow 
What you can do to-day. 


What will be surely will be 
To make the what-has-been. 
Our languid eyes can still see 
What comes may come again. 


Ed. Borein 


Ah venga una cigarro, 
Is ours the hand to pay? 
No, put off till to-morrow 
What can be done to-day. 


Then let us lie together 
Like lizards in the sun— 
As lazy as the weather— 
And dream of deeds undone. 
Such thoughts need not bring sorrow 
But rather smooth the way 
To put off till to-morrow 
What we could do to-day. 
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HE 


use of a direct hoist to 

ammunition from the magazines to 

the guns in the American navy was 
most severely condemned by Henry Reuter- 
dahl in his criticism of the American navy, 
he claiming that “never since the use of 
powder upon fighting ships has there been 
such danger to the magazines as exists in 
the American fleet.” He further states 
that this practice is not in accord with 


> 


pass 


“primitive common sense.’ 

Already dealt with in the June issue of 
this magazine, Rear Admiral Capps’s views 
upon the direct hoist were further expressed 
in his official testimony before the Senate 
committee. Condensed his testimony was 
as follows: 

The Bureau of Ordnance had been for 
some time considering the replacing of the 
direct hoist with the interrupted (two 
stage) hoist and had been making plans 
accordingly. There were eight types of 





battleships and each 
independent consideration. 
Not one of the accidents in turret cham- 
bers through the ignition of powder charges 
outside the guns resulted in an explosion of 
the magazine. Only in one case did the 
burning grains fall from the turret cham- 
ber into the handling room, and subsequent 
to this particular accident automatic shut- 
ters were installed separating the turret 
chamber from the handling room. 


type required 


THE INTERRUPTED HOIST 


In the “interrupted hoist system” 
(advocated by Mr. Reuterdahl) it is 
assumed that no ammunition will ever be 
accumulated in the intermediate handling 
room, that the upper hoist will be empty 
until all previously-hoisted charges are in 
the guns, and that there is no accumulation 
in the lower hoist or lower handling room. 
Then there will be very complete isolation 
of the turret chamber, but in practice such 
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isolation is impracticable and absolutely 
impossible if speed adequate to rapid fire 
is secured. It will result in practice in 
transferring part of the contents of the 
magazine from its completely protected 
location below the water line to a higher 
and more vulnerable level. A most com- 
petent ordnance expert has said (to 
Admiral Capps) that the present turret 
hoists are not only as safe but possibly 
safer than the interrupted hoist system 
under the speed requirements of either 
target practice or battle firing. 

The subject is not new—has been con- 
sidered often. The British navy and 
Japanese navy use both types—so have 
the French. There is more or less differ- 
ence of opinion and change of opinion in 
such matters. As to present safety, auto- 
matie shutters have been placed between 
the turret chamber and the magazine 
handling rooms. Excessive zeal for speed 
caused these shutters when first installed 
to be triced up on some vessels and it 
required a departmental order to enforce 
their use. 

The subject of turret ammunition hoists 
has been up for discussion since 1901 and 
considered over and over again. In my 
opinion safety is as much assured under 
actual service conditions with the present 
type, if fitted with automatic shutters, as 
under the two-stage or interrupted hoist 
type. 





THE TWO-STAGE TYPE 


Recommendation has been made _ that 
$750,000 be appropriated to change the 
ammunition hoists to the two-stage type, 
not because of a general agreement that 
the new type is safer, nor through the 
initiative of the Bureau of Construction, 
but because a board of turret officers 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy 
reported that an interrupted hoist, such as 
that planned for the Delaware and North 
Dakota, was preferable and should be 
installed. The bureaus were directed to 
carry the recommendation into effect. 

Commander F. F. Fletcher in his testi- 
mony (March 3) before the Senate 
committee said on the same subject: 

“T have no facts to add which are not 
already in the possession of the committee. 
There are some points, however, that I 
might possibly make a little clearer. In 
regard to turret hoists, attention has been 
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called to the fact that the ammunition 
hoists have had nothing to do with the 
cause of the accidents. All the accidents 
were caused by the ignition of the powder 
charge at the breech of the gun while 
loading. The true point in all this 
criticism about our turret hoists narrowed 
down to the simple question of the means 
adopted to screen or separate the gun from 
the handling room.” 


TESTIMONY OF ADMIRAL CONVERSE 


“Admiral Converse is one of the most 
careful and conscientious officers in the 
navy, and I believe that the committee can 
rely absolutely upon every statement in 
that report as correct. The report made 
by Admiral Converse was in answer to 
criticisms in the Reuterdahl article, from 
which I quote the following under the head 
of the open shaft to the magazine: 

Never, since the use of powder upon fighting 
ships, has there been such danger to the maga- 
zines as exists in every battleship and 
armored cruiser in the American fleet. It is 
a first principle recognized even in the days 
of wooden frigates that powder must not be 
passed directly up to the gun deck through 
a vertical shaft. Primitive common _ sense 
demands that there must be no passageway 
straight down from the fire of the guns on 
the fighting deck to the magazine. The open 
turret of the United States battleship is the 
only violation of this principle in the practice 
of the world. 

OPEN TURRETS 


“These remarkable statements were sup- 
plemented by two pictures, one showing 
the American design of open turret, with 
a straight hoist, and the other picture show- 
ing a certain type of English design known 
as ‘two-stage hoist.’ This is what the 
American people read, and it is this that 
Admiral Converse had to reply to in his 
report. 

“There is no doubt about what_ inter- 
pretation was placed upon this presentation 
of the case by the public, and I fear by 
many seamen who man our ships of war. 
It implied as plainly as language could 
the wholesale condemnation of the Amer- 
ican design of turret; that the design is 
vitally defective in principle; that ours is 
the only navy in the world that uses this 
kind of a hoist, and that all other turrets 
in the world are of the two-stage type as 
shown in the picture. 
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“In replying to this portion of the criti- 
cisms of our turret hoists Admiral 
Converse gave a general description of 
the turret hoists of all the principal navies 
in the world, and this was supplemented 
by prints or drawings so that even those 
not skilled in mechanical art could readily 
understand the subject and see for them- 
selves the erroneous impressions that had 
been given. 


WRONG AND MISLEADING 


“It was clearly shown that the Amer- 
ican design of a straight hoist is similar in 
this respect to five-sixths of all the turret 
designs of the world, that it is not a viola- 
tion of first principles or of common sense, 
and that such statements were wholly 
wrong and misleading. 

“In regard to the real criticism of the 
turret officers, that the automatic shutter 
as first installed is not efficient, this is 
deserving of more serious consideration. 
In reply to the criticism great stress was 
laid by Admiral Converse upon the neces- 
sity of having effective flap doors or 
screens between the gun and the handling 
room. While the necessity for this did 
not appear so great in the earlier designs, 
using brown powder with a slow rate of 
fire, the turrets were later fitted with the 
automatic shutter, and I am informed that 
three-fourths of the battleships now with 
the fleet contained a provision for shutters 
in their building contract.” 

Rear Admiral Capps, replying to a ques- 
tion, said that about one-third had such 
shutters provided for in their contracts, 
and another third had them provided for 
as a change under the contract. 

Commander Fletcher continuing, said: 
“While the first efforts to accomplish an 
effective separation of gun and handling 
room were not entirely successful, I am 
informed by the present able Chief of 
Ordnance that he has no doubt but what 
the defects can be entirely overcome. 

“After all that has been said and 
written on this subject of turret hoists, 
we can not get away from the fact that it 
narrowed itself down to a mechanical detail 
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of construction—that is, an_ effective 
shutter. In this we agree with the critics, 
but it is a mechanical problem that can 
be readily solved, whether we use a one- 
stage hoist or a two-stage hoist. 


STANDING IN A POWDER MAGAZINE 


“Great stress has been laid upon the 
danger to the magazine. This has been 
grossly exaggerated. I was told the other 
day by Commander Straus, in charge of the 
large powder factory at Indian Head, and 
who knows more about the action of our 
powder than anyone in this country, that 
he would not hesitate to stand in one of 
our magazines with the doors and screen 
closed, as they are designed to be, and 
allow half a ton of powder to burn up in 
the handling room. This belief is well 
borne out by the Missouri accident, when 
about three hundred pounds of powder 
burned up in the turret chamber and over 
seven hundred pounds in the handling 
room. One section of a charge of powder 
was actually lying in the open flap door, 
half within the magazines and burned up 
in that position causing no more damage 
than to set fire to the wooden work 
around the aijz-tight powder tanks. Two 
men were in another magazine with the flap 
door also open and were uninjured. Of 
course this is more of a risk than we care 
to take, but it is difficult to conceive of a 
more severe test to subject a magazine to. 


EASY CRITICISM 


“As to these criticisms in general, I 
think it may be well to point out that this 
is the easiest part of any profession. With 
my own limited knowledge of the technical 
design of ships, I can go on board any 
battleship afloat in our own navy or in any 
foreign navy and criticise details right and 
left, or at least point out many features 
upon which the best technical experts of 
the world hold widely differing opinions. 
But to distort and magnify the importance 
of detailed defects and place them before 
those not technically informed in such a 
manner as to cast discredit upon the whole 
ship and condemn it as worthless is 
manifestly unfair.” 


The last of the articles in defense of the Navy will appear in the August 


issue of Sunset Magazine. 


It will deal with Mr. Reuterdahl’s statements 


and criticisms that are in the nature of generalizations—the attacks upon 


the personnel of the Navy, the so called bureau system, and the battle drill. 
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VII 


“you SAGEBRUSH BIGAMIST!” 


UR weather scheme did not at first 

greatly move the public. Beyond 

those who made up the purse, few 
of our acquaintances expressed curiosity 
about Hilbrun, and next afternoon Lin 
McLean told me in the street that he was 
disgusted with Cheyenne’s coldness toward 
the enterprise. “But the boys would fly 
right at it and stay with it if the roundup 
was near town, you bet,” said he. 

He was walking alone. “How’s Mrs. 
McLean to-day?” I inquired. 

“She’s well,” said Lin, turning his eye 
from mine. ‘“Who’s your friend all 
bugged up in English clothes?” 

“About as good a man as you,’ 
“and more cautious.” 

“Him and his eye-glasses!”’ said the 
skeptical puncher, still looking away from 
me and surveying Ogden, who was 
approaching with the Governor. That 
excellent man, still at long range, broke 
out smiling till his teeth shone, and he 
waved a yellow paper at us. 

“Telegram from Hilbrun,” he shouted; 
“be here to-morrow!” And he hastened 
up. 

“Says he wants a cart at the depot, and 
a small building where he can be private,” 
added Ogden. “Great, isn’t it?” 

“You bet!” said Lin, brightening. The 
New Yorker’s urbane but obvious excite- 
ment mollified Mr. McLean. “Ever seen 
rain made, Mr. Ogden?” said he. 

“Never. Have you?” 

Lin had not. Ogden offered him a cigar, 
which the puncher pronounced excellent, 
and we all agreed to see Hilbrun arrive. 


said I, 


“We're going to show the telegram to 
Jode,” said the Governor, and he and 
Ogden departed on this mission to the 
signal service. 

“Well, I must be getting along myself,” 
said Lin, but he continued walking slowly 
with me. “Where ’re yu’ bound?” he 
said. 

“Nowhere in particular,’ said I, and 
we paced the board sidewalks a little more. 

“You're going to meet the train to-mor- 
row?” said he. 

“The train? Oh, yes. Hilbrun’s. To- 
morrow. You'll be there?” 

“Yes, I’ll be there. It’s sure been a dry 
spell, ain’t it?” 

“Yes. Just like last year. In fact, like 
all the years.” 

“Yes. I’ve never saw it rain any to 
speak of in summer. I expect it’s the rule. 
Don’t you?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“T don’t guess any man knows enough 
to break such a rule. Do you?” 

“No. But it'll be fun to see him try.” 

“Sure fun! Well, I must be getting 
along. See yu’ to-morrow.” 

“See you to-morrow, Lin.” 

He left me at the corner, and I stood 
watching his tall, depressed figure. A hun- 
dred yards down the street he turned, and 
seeing me looking after him, pretended he 
had not turned, and then I took my steps 
toward the club, telling myself that I had 
been something of a skunk for I had 
inquired for Mrs. McLean in a certain 
tone, and I had hinted to Lin that he had 
lacked caution, and this was nothing but a 
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way of saying: “I told you so” to the man 
that is down. Down Lin certainly was, 
although it had not come so home to me 
until our little walk together just now 
along the boards. 

At the club I found the Governor teach- 
ing Ogden a Cheyenne specialty—a par- 
ticular drink, the Allston cocktail. “It’s 
the bitters that does the trick,’ he was 
saying, but saw me and called out, “You 
ought to have been with us and seen Jode. 
I showed him the telegram, you know. He 
read it through, and just handed it back to 
me, and went on monkeying with his 
anemometer. Ever seen his instruments? 
Every fresh jigger they get out he sends 
for. Well, he monkeyed away, and 
wouldn’t say a word, so I said, ‘You under- 
stand, Jode, this telegram comes from Hil- 
brun.’ And Jode, he quit his anemometer 
and said, ‘I make no doubt, sir, that your 
dispatch is genuwine.” Oh, South Caro- 
lina’s indignant at me!” And the Gov- 
ernor slapped his knee. “Why, he’s so set 
against Hilbrun,” he continued, “I guess 
if he knew of something he could explode 
to stop rain he’d let her fly!” 

“No, he wouldn’t,” said I. 
consider that honorable.” 

“That’s so,’ the Governor assented. 
“Jode’ll play fair.” 

It was thus we had come to look at our 
enterprise—a game between a well-estab- 
lished, respectable weather bureau and an 
upstart charlatan. And it was the char- 
latan had our sympathy—as all charlatans, 
whether religious, military, medical, politi- 
cal, or what not, have with the average 
American. We met him at the station. That 
is, Ogden, McLean, and I, and the Gov- 
ernor, being engaged, sent (unofficially) 
his secretary and the requested cart. Lin 
was anxious to see what would be put in 
the cart, and I was curious about how a 
rain-maker would look. But he turned out 
an unassuming, quiet man in blue serge, 
with a face you could not remember after- 
ward, and a few civil, ordinary remarks. 
He even said it was a hot day, as if he had 
no relations with the weather, and what 
he put into the cart were cnly two packing- 
boxes of no special significance to the eye. 
He desired no lodging at the hotel, but to 
sleep with his apparatus in the building 
provided for him and we set out for it at 
once. It was an untenanted barn, and he 
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asked that he and his assistant might cut 
a hole in the roof upon which we noticed 
the assistant for the first time—a tallish, 
good-looking young man, but with a weak 
mouth. 

“This is Mr. Lusk,” said the rain-maker, 
and we shook hands, Ogden and I exchang- 
ing a glance. Ourselves and the cart 
marched up Hill Street—or Capitol Ave- 
nue, as it has become named since Chey- 
enne has grown fuller of pomp and emptier 
of prosperity—and I thought we made an 
unusual procession—the Governor’s secre- 
tary, unofficially leading the way to the 
barn; the cart, and the rain-maker beside 
it, guarding his packed-up mysteries; Mc 
Lean and Lusk walking together in uncon- 
scious bigamy, and in the rear, Ogden 
nudging me in the ribs. That it was the 
correct Lusk we had with us I felt sure 
from his incompetent, healthy, vacant 
appearance, strong-bodied and shiftless— 
the sort of man to weary of one trade and 
another, and make a failure of wife-beat- 
ing betweenwhiles. In Twenty-fourth 
street — the town’s uttermost rim — the 
Governor met us, and stared at Lusk. 
“Christopher !”’ was his single observation ; 
but he never forgets a face—can not afford 
to, now that he is in politics, and, besides, 
Lusk remembered him. You seldom really 
forget a man to whom you owe ten dollars. 

“So you’ve quit hauling poles,” said the 
Governor. 

“Nothing in it, sir,” said Lusk. 

“Is there any objection to my having a 
hole in the roof?” asked the rain-maker; 
for this the secretary had been unable to 
tell him. 

“What! going to throw your bombs 
through it?” said the Governor, smiling 
heartily. 

But the rain-maker explained at once 
that his was not the bomb system, but a 
method attended by more rain and less dis- 
turbance. “Not that the bomb don’t pro- 
duce first-class results at times and under 
circumstances,” he said, “but it’s uncertain 
and costly.” 

The Governor hesitated about the hole 
in the roof, which Hilbrun told us was for 
a metal pipe to conduct his generated gases 
into the air. The owner of the barn had. 
gone to Laramie. However, we found a 
stove-pipe hole, which saved delay. “And 
what day would you prefer the shower?” 
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said Hilbrun, after we had gone over our 
contract with him. 

“Any day would do,” the Governor said. 

This was Thursday, and Sunday was 
chosen, as a day when no one had busi- 
ness to detain him from witnessing the 
shower—though it seemed to me that on 
week days, too, business in Cheyenne was 
not so inexorable as this. We gave the 
strangers some information about the 
town, and left them. The sun went away 
in a cloudless sky, and came so again when 
the stars had finished their untarnished 
shining. Friday was clear and dry and 
hot, like the dynasty of blazing days that 
had gone before. 

I saw a sorry spectacle in the street—the 
bridegroom and the bride shopping to- 
gether, or, rather, he with his wad of bills 
was obediently paying for what she 
bought and when I met them he was 
carrying a scarlet parasol and a bonnet- 
box. His biscuit-shooter, with the lust of 
purchase on her, was brilliantly dressed 
and pervaded the street with splendor, like 
an escaped parrot. Lin walked beside her, 
but it might as well have been behind, and 
his bearing was so different from his 
wonted happy-go-luckiness that I had a 
mind to take off my hat and say, “Good- 
morning, Mrs. Lusk.” But it was “Mrs. 
McLean” I said, of course. She gave me 
a remote, imperious nod, and said, “Come 
on, Lin,” or something like a cross nurse, 
while he, out of sheer decency, made her a 
good-humored, jocular answer, and said 
to me, “It takes a woman to know what 
to buy for housekeepin’”, which poor 
piece of hypocrisy endeared him to me 
more than ever. 

The puncher was not of the fiber to suc- 
ceed in keeping appearances, but he 
deserved success, which the angels consider 
to be enough. I wondered if disenchant- 
ment had set in, or if this were only the 
preliminary stage of surprise and wound- 
ing, and I felt that but one test could 
show, namely, a coming face to face of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lusk, perhaps not to be 
desired. Neither was it likely. The assist- 
ant rain-maker kept himself steadfastly 
inside or near the barn, at the north corner 
of Cheyenne, while the bride, when she was 
in the street at all, haunted the shops clear 
across town diagonally. 
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On this Friday noon the appearance of 
the metal tube above the blind building 
spread some excitement. It moved several 
of the citizens to pay the place a visit and 
ask to see the machine. These callers, of 
course, sustained a polite refusal, and 
returned among their friends with a con- 
tempt for such quackery, and a greatly 
heightened curiosity, so that pretty soon 
you could hear discussions at the street- 
corners, and by Saturday morning Chey- 
enne was talking of little else. The town 
prowled about the barn and its oracular 
metal tube, and heard and saw nothing. 
The Governor and I (let it be con- 
fessed) went there’ ourselves, since 
the twenty-four hours of required 
preparation were now begun. We 
smelled for chemicals, and he thought there 
was a something, but having been bred a 
doctor, distrusted his imagination. I could 
not be sure myself whether there was any- 
thing or not, although I walked three times 
round the barn, snuffing as dispassionately 
as I knew how. It might possibly be 
chlorine, the Governor said, or some gas 
for which ammonia was in part respon- 
sible and this was all he could say, and 
we left the place. 

The world was as still and the hard, 
sharp hills as clear and near as ever and 
the sky over Sahara is not more dry and 
enduring than was ours. This tenacity in 
the elements plainly gave Jode a malicious 
official pleasure. We could tell it by his 
talk at lunch, and when the Governor 
reminded him that no rain was contracted 
for until the next day, he mentioned that 
the approach of a storm is something that 
modern science is able to ascertain long in 
advance, and he bade us come to his office 


whenever we pleased, and see for ourselves . 


what science said. This was, at any rate, 
something to fill the afternoon with, and 
we went to him about five. Lin McLean 
joined us on the way. I came upon him 
lingering alone in the street, and he told 
me that Mrs. McLean was calling on 
friends. I saw that he did not know how 
to spend the short recess or holiday he was 
having. He seemed to cling to the society of 
others, and with them for the time regain 
his gayer mind. He had become con- 
verted to Ogden, and the New Yorker, on 
his side, found pleasant and refreshing this 
democracy of governors and cow-punchers. 
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Jode received us at the signal-service office, 
and began to show his instruments with 
the careful pride of an orchid-collector. 

“A hair hygrometer,’ he said to me, 
waving his waxlike hand over it. “The 
indications are obtained from the expansion 
and contraction of a prepared human hair, 


transferred to an index needle traversing 
the divided are of—” 

“What oil do you put on the human hair, 
Jode?” called out the Governor, who had 


left our group, and was gamboling about 
by himself among the tubes and dials. 
“What will this one do?” he asked, and 
poked at a wet paper disc. But before the 
courteous Jode could explain that it had 
to do with evaporation and the dew-point, 
the Governor’s attention wandered, and he 
was blowing at a little fan-wheel. This 
instantly revolved and set a number of dial 
hands going different ways. “Hi!” said 
the Governor, delighted. “Seen ’em like 
that down mines. Register air velocity in 
feet. Put it away, Jode. You don’t want 
that to-morrow. What you'll need, Hil- 
brun says, is a big old rain-gauge and 
rubber shoes.” 

“{ shall require nothing of the sort,” 
Governor, Jode retorted at once. “And 
you can go to church without your umbrella 
in safety, sir. See there.” He pointed to a 
storm-glass, which was certainly as clear 
as crystal.” An old-fashioned test, you 
will doubtless say, gentlemen,” Jode con- 
tinued—though none of us would have said 
anything like that—‘“but unjustly dis- 
credited, and, furthermore, its testimony 
is well corroborated, as you will find you 
must admit.” Jode’s voice was almost 
threatening, and -he fetched one corrobora- 
tor after another. 

{ looked passively at wet and dry bulbs, 
at self-recording, dotted registers ; I caught 
the fleeting sound of words like ‘“‘meniscus”’ 
and “terrestrial minimum thermometer,” 
and I nodded punctually when Jode went 
through some calculation. At last I heard 
something that I could understand—a 
series of telegraphic replies to Jode from 
brother signal-service officers all over the 
United States. He read each one through 
from date to signature, and they all made 
any rain to-morrow entirely impossible. 
“And I tell you,” Jode concluded, in his 
high, egg-shell voice, “there’s no chance of 
precipitation now, sir. I tell you, sir’— 
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he was shrieking jubilantly—‘‘there’s not a 
damn thing to precipitate |” 

We left him in his triumph among his 
glass and mercury. “Gee whiz!’ said the 
Governor. “I guess we'd better go and tell 
Hilbrun it’s no use.” 

We went, and Hilbrun smiled with a 
certain compassion for the antiquated sci- 
entist. ““That’s what they all say,” he said. 
“Tl do my talking to-morrow.” 

“If any of you gentlemen, or your 
friends,” said Assistant Lusk, stepping up, 
“feel like doing a little business on this, I 
am ready to accommodate you.” 

“What do yu’ want this evenin’?” said 
Lin McLean, promptly. 

“Five to one,” said Lusk. 

“Go yu’ in twenties,” said the impetuous 
puncher, and I now perceived this was to 
be a sporting event. Lin had his wad of 
bills out—or what of it still survived his 
bride’s shopping. ‘Will you hold stakes, 
Doctor?” he said to the Governor. 

But that official looked at the clear sky, 
and thought he would do five to one in 
twenties himself. Lusk accommodated him, 
and then Ogden, and then me. None of us 
could very well be stakeholder, but we 
registered our bets, and promised to pro- 
cure an uninterested man by eight next 
morning. I have seldom had so much 
trouble, and I never saw such a universal 
search for ready money. Every man we 
asked to hold stakes instantly whipped out 
his own pocketbook, went in search of 
Lusk, and disqualified himself. It was Jode 
helped us out. He would not bet, but was 
anxious to serve, and thus punish the 
bragging Lusk. 

Sunday was, as usual, chronically fine, 
with no cloud or breeze anywhere, and by 
the time the church-bells were ringing, ten 
to one was freely offered. The biscuit- 
shooter went to church with her friends, 
so she might wear her fine clothes in a 
worthy place, while her furloughed hus- 
band rushed about Cheyenne, entirely his 
own old self again, his wad of money 
staked and in Jode’s keeping. Many 
citizens bitterly lamented their lack of 
ready money. But it was a good thing 
for these people that it was Sunday, and 
the banks closed. 

The church-bells ceased; the congrega- 
tions sat inside, but outside the hot town 
showed no Sunday emptiness or quiet. The 


















































260 LIN 
metal tube, the possible smell, Jode’s sus- 
tained and haughty indignation, the 
extraordinary assurance of Lusk, all 
this had ended by turning everyone 
restless and eccentric. A_ citizen 
down the street with an _ umbrella. 
In a moment the bystanders had 
reduced it to a _ sordid tangle of 
ribs. Old Judge Burrage attempted to 
address us at the corner about the vast 
progress of science. The postmaster 
pinned a card on his back with the well- 
known legend, “I am somewhat of a liar 
myself.” And all the while the sun shone 
high and hot, while Jode grew quieter and 
colder under the certainty of victory. It 
was after twelve o'clock when the people 
came from church, and no change or sign 
was to be seen. Jode told us, with a chill 
smile, that he had visited his instruments 
and found no new indications. Fifteen 
minutes after that the sky was brown. 
Sudden, padded, dropsical clouds were 
born in the blue above our heads. They 
blackened, and a smart shower, the first 
in two months, wet us all and ceased. The 
sun blazed out, and the sky came blue 
again like those rapid, unconvincing 
weather changes of the drama. 

Amazement at what I saw happening in 
the heavens took me from things on earth, 
and I was unaware of the universal fit that 
now seized upon Cheyenne until I heard 
the high cry of Jode at my ear. His 
usual punctilious bearing had forsaken 
him, and he shouted alike to stranger and 
acquaintance: “It is no half-inch, sir! 
Don’t you tell me!” And the crowd would 
swallow him, but you could mark his vocif- 
erous course as he went proclaiming to 
the world: “A failure, sir! The fellow’s 
an imposter, as I well knew. It’s no half- 
inch!” Which was true. 

“What have you go to say to that?” we 
asked Hilbrun, swarming around him. 

“If you'll just keep cool,” said he—“‘it’s 
only the first instalment. In about two 
hours and a half I'll give you the rest.” 

Soon after four the dropsical clouds 
materialized once again above open- 
mouthed Cheyenne. No school let out for 
an unexpected holiday, no herd of stam- 
peded range cattle, conducts itself more 
miscellaneously. Gray, respectable men, 
with daughters married, leaped over fences 
and sprang back, prominent legislators 


came 
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hopped howling up and down door-steps, 
women waved handkerchiefs from windows 
and porches, the chattering Jode flew from 
anemometer to rain-gauge, and old Judge 
Burrage apostrophized Providence in his 
front yard, with the postmaster’s label 
still pinned to his back. 

Nobody minded the sluicing downpour— 
this second instalment was much more of 
a thing than the first—and Hilbrun alone 
kept a calm exterior—the face of the man 
who lifts a heavy dumb-bell and throws an 
impressive glance at the audience. Assist- 
ant Lusk was by no means thus proof 
against success. I saw him put a bottle 
back in his pocket, his face already dis- 
integrated with a tipsy leer. Judge Bur- 
rage, perceiving the rain-maker, came out 
of his gate and proceeded toward him, 
extending the hand of congratulation. 
“Mr. Hilbrun,” said he, “I am Judge 
Burrage—the Honorable T. Coleman Bur- 
rage—and [I will say that I am most 
favorably impressed with your shower.” 

“His shower!” yelped Jode, flourishing 
measurements. 

“Why, yu’ don’t claim it’s yourn, do 
yu’?” said Lin McLean, grinning. 

“T tell you it’s no half-inch yet, gentle- 
men,” said Jode, ignoring the facetious 
puncher. 

“You're 
sharply. 

“Tt’s a plumb big show, half-inch or no 
half-inch,” said Lin. 

“If he’s short he don’t get his money,” 
said some ignoble subscriber. 

“Yes, he will,’ said the Governor, “or 
I’m a shote. He’s earned it.” 

“You bet!” said Lin. “Fair and square. 
If they’re goin’ back on yu’, Doctor, I'll 
chip—shucks!” Lin’s hand fell from the 
empty pocket; he remembered his wad in 
the stakeholder’s hands, and that he now 
possessed possibly two dollars in silver, all 
told. “I can’t chip in, Doctor,” he said. 
“That hobo over there has won my cash, 
an’ he’s filling up on the prospect right 
I don’t care! 





said Hilbrun, 


mistaken,” 


now. It’s the biggest show 
I’ve ever saw. You're a dandy, Mr. Hil- 
brun! Whoop!” And Lin clapped the 


rain-maker on the shoulder, exultingly. 
He had been too well entertained to care 
what he had in his pocket, and his wife 
had not yet occurred to him. 
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They were disputing about the rainfall, 
which had been slightly under half an 
nch in a few spots, but over it in many 
thers, and while we stood talking in the 
enewed sunlight, more telegrams were 
brought to Jode, saying that there was 
o moisture anywhere, and simultaneously 
vith these, riders dashed into town with 
he news that twelve miles out the rain 
ad flattened the grain crop. We had 
ore of such reports from as far as thirty 
iles, and beyond that there had not been 

drop of rain nor a cloud. It staggered 
ne’s reason and made the brain numb with 
irprise. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the rain-maker, 
“I’m packed up, and my train’ll be along 
»on—would have been along by this, only 

s late. What’s the word as to my three 
indred and fifty dollars?” 

Even still there were objections 
:pressed. He had not entirely performed 
is side of the contract. 

“I think different, gentlemen,” said he. 
But I'll unpack and let that train go. 

can't have the law on you, I suppose. 
But if you don’t pay me” (the rain-maker 
suit his hands in his pockets and leaned 
vainst the fence) “I'll flood your town.” 


“A hair hygrometer,” said he 
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In earthquakes and eruptions people end 
by expecting anything, and in the total 
eclipse that was now over all Chevenne’s 
ordinary standards and_ precedents the 
bewildered community saw in this threat 
nothing more unusual than if he had said 
twice two made four. The purse was 
handed over. 

“I’m obliged,” said Hilbrun, simply. 

“If I had foreseen, gentlemen,” said 
Jode, too deeply grieved now to feel anger, 
“that I would even be indirectly associated 
with your losing your money through 
this—this absurd occurrence, I would have 
declined to help you. It becomes my 
duty,” he continued, turning coldly to the 
inebriated Lusk, “to hand this to you, sir.”’ 
And the assistant lurchingly stuffed his 
stakes away. 

“It’s worth it,” said Lin. 
to my cash.” 

“What’s that you say, Lin McLean?” 
It was the biscuit-shooter, and she surged 
to the front. 

“I’m broke. He’s got it. That’s all,” 
said Lin, briefly. 

“Broke! You!’ She glared at her 
athletic young lord, and she uttered a 
preliminary howl. 


“He’s welcome 
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At that long-lost cry Lusk turned his 
silly face. “It’s my darling Kate,” he 
“Why, Kate!” 

The next thing that I knew Ogden and 
I were grappling with Lin McLean for 
everything had happened at once. The 
bride had swooped upon her first wedded 
love and burst into tears on the man’s 
neck which -Lin was trying to break in 
consequence. We do not always recognize 
our benefactors at sight. They all came 
to the ground, and we hauled the second 
husband off. The lady and Lusk remained 
in a heap, he foolish, tearful, and affec- 
tionate; she turned furiously at bay, his 
guardian angel, indifferent to the onlooking 
crowd, and hurling righteous defiance at 
Lin. “Don’t yus dare lay yer finger on 
my husband, you sagebrush bigamist!” 
is what the marvelous female said. 


said. 


“Bigamist?” repeated Lin, dazed at this 
charge. “I ain’t,” he said to Ogden and 
me. “I never did. I’ve never married 
any of ’em before her.” 

“Little good that'll do yus, Lin McLean! 
Me and him was man and wife before 
ever I came acrosst yus.” 

“You and him?” murmured the puncher. 

“Her and me,’ whimpered Lusk. “Sid- 
ney.” He sat up with a limp, confiding 
stare at everybody. 

“Sidney who?” said Lin. 

“No, no,” corrected Lusk, crossly— 
“Sidney, Nebraska.” 

The stakes at this point fell from his 
pocket, which he did not notice. But the 
bride had them in safekeeping at once. 

“Who are yu’, anyway—when yu’ ain’t 
drunk?” demanded Lin. 

“He’s as good a man as you, and better,” 
snorted the guardian angel. “Give him a 
pistol, and he’ll make you hard to find.” 

“Well, you listen to me, Sidney 
Nebraska—” Lin began. 

“No, no,” corrected Lusk once more, 
as a distant whistle blew—‘Jim.” 

“Good-bye, gentlemen, said the rain- 
maker. ‘“That’s the westbound. I’m per- 
fectly satisfied with my experiment here, 
and I’m off to repeat it at Salt Lake 
City.” 

“You are?” shouted Lin McLean. 
“Him and Jim’s going to work it again! 
For goodness’s sake, somebody lend me 
twenty-five dollars !’’ 
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At this there was an instantaneous rus} 
Ten minutes later, in front of the ticket 
windows there was a line of citizens buying 
tickets for Salt Lake as if it had. been 
Madame Bernhardt. Some rock had 
been smitten, and ready money had flowed 


forth. The Governor saw us off, sad that 
his duties should detain him, but Jode 
went! 


“Betting is the fool’s argument, gentle- 
men,” said he to Ogden, McLean, and me, 
“and it’s a weary time since I have had 
the pleasure.” 

“Which way are yu’ bettin’?” Lin asked. 

“With my principles, sir,” answered the 
little signal-service officer. 

“T expect I ain’t got any,” said the 
puncher. “It’s Jim I’m backin’ this time.” 

“See here,’ said I; “I want to talk to 
you.” We went into another car, and I 
did. 

“And so yu’ knowed about Lusk when 
he was on them board walks?” the puncher 
said, 

“Do you mean I ought to have—” 

“Shucks! no. Yu’ couldn’t. Nobody 
couldn’t.. It’s a queer world all the same. 
Yu’ have good friends, and all that.” 
He looked out of the window. “Laramie 
already!” he commented, and got out and 
walked by himself on the platform until 
we had started again. “Yu’ have good 
friends,” he pursued, settling himself so his 
long legs were stretched and comfortable, 
“and they tell yu’ things, and you tell 
them things. And when it don’t make no 
particular matter one way or the other, yu’ 
give ’em your honest opinion and talk 
straight to ’em, and they’ll come to you 
the same way. So that when yu’re ridin’ 
the range alone sometimes, and thinkin’ 
a lot o’ things over on top maybe of some 
dog-goned hill, vou’ll say to yourself about 
some fellow yu’ know mighty well, ‘There’s 
a man is a good friend of mine.’ And 
yu’ mean it. And it’s so. Yet when mat- 
ters is serious, as onced in a while they’re 
bound to get, and yu’re in a plumb hole, 
where is the man then—your good friend? 
Why, he’s where yu’ want him to be. 
Standin’ off, keepin’ his mouth shut, and 
lettin’ yu’ find your own trail out. If he 
tried to show it to yu’, yu’d likely hit him. 
But, shucks! Circumstances have showed 
me the trail this time, you bet!” And the 
puncher’s face, which had been somber 
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crew lively, and he laid a friendly hand 
on my knee. 

“The trail’s pretty simple,” said I. 

“You bet! But it’s sure a queer world. 
‘Yell yu’,” said Lin, with the air of having 
made a discovery, “when a man gets down 
to bed-rock affairs in this life he’s got to 
do his travelin’ alone, same as he does 
iis dyin’. I expect even married men has 
thoughts and hopes they don’t tell their 
wives.” 

“Never was married,” said I. 

“Well—no more was I. Let’s go to 
bed.” And Lin shook my hand, and gave 
ue a singular, rather melancholy smile. 

At Salt Lake City, which Ogden was 
vlad to include in his western holiday, we 
ound both Mormon and Gentile ready to 
vive us odds against rain—only I noticed 
lat those of the true faith were less free. 
indeed, the Mormon, the Quaker, and most 
ects of an isolated doctrine have a nice 
prudence in money. During our brief stay 
ve visited the sights—floating in the lake, 
listening to pins drop in the gallery of 
the tabernacle, seeing frescos of saints in 
obes speaking from heaven to Joseph 
Smith in the Sunday clothes of a modern 
(arm-hand, and in the street we heard at 
1 distance a strenuous domestic talk 
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between the new—or perhaps I should say 
the original—husband and wife. 

“She’s corralled Sidney’s cash!” said 
the delighted Lin. “He can’t bet nothing 
on this shower.” 

And then, after all, this time—it didn’t 
rain ! 

Stripped of money both ways, Cheyenne, 
having most fortunately purchased a return 
ticket, sought its home. The perplexed 
rain-maker went somewhere else, without 
his assistant. Lusk’s exulting wife, hav- 
ing the money, retained him with her. 

“Good luck to yu’, Sidney!” said Lin, 
speaking to him for the first time since 
Cheyenne. “I feel a heap better since 
I’ve saw yu’ married.” He paid no atten- 
tion to the biscuit-shooter, or the horrible 
language that she threw after him. 

Jode also felt “a heap better.” Legiti- 
mate science had triumphed. ‘To-day, most 
of Cheyenne believes with Jode that it was 
all a coincidence. South Carolina had bet 
on her principles, and won from Lin the 
few dollars that I had lent the puncher. 

“And what will you do now?” I said 
to Lin. 

“Join the beef roundup. Balaam’s payin’ 
forty dollars. I guess that'll keep a single 
man.” 


” 


Editor’s Note—This story of the cow-puncher, by the author of ‘The 
Virginian,”’ is notable among Western stories. The cow man is a fast- 
passing type as the great West becomes fenced and civilized. The story, 
which began in the April number, will be run in instalments, each practically 
complete in itself, during the various issues of the present magazine year. 





THE WANDERER 


By Masev Porrer Pirrs 


Lost upon a lonely way, 
‘Neath a black, unyielding sky; 
|.andmarks, none, to guide me by. 


Hopeless of returning day, 
Round and round within the coil 


Ceaselessly I grope and toil. 


Naught with which to face the fray— 
Should I chance upon the foe— 


But a courage come of woe. 


Would I might kneel down and pray 
To the silent mystery 


But the darkness hinders me. 


Would I had the faith to say 
To my soul that struggles dumb: 
“Be content; the light will come.” 
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By Atrrep Damon Runyon 


66 ATT McKENDRIE is shore a 
bad man,” the cowboys tell 
you as they lounge in pictur- 

esque attitudes against the bars of 

Chilili. 

“Senor MeeKindree? $i mucho malo, 
mucho, mucho malo,” the Mexicans say 
with a shrug of their shoulders and a 
deprecating wave of their hands. 

“Mac? 
a-goin’,” 
they reach McKendrie in the discussion at 
the Chilili club. 

You will hear this same judgment from 
Raton to Albuquerque and possibly on 
down into the Panhandle if you are not 
tired of it before you get that far. Chilili 
itself is only a wide place in the road as 
you travel through the cattle country of 
New Mexico, but it lays claim to some airs 
by reason of being the abiding place of 
Matt McKendrie, bad man. 

Now, in New Mexico a “‘bad man’ does 
or a 


Well, he’s some when he gits 
the range owners remark when 


not necessarily mean a criminal 
desperado. Rather it refers to aptitude 
with a gun. <A “bad man” and a “good 
man’ may be synonymous in that respect, 
both terms being more or less of a com- 
plimentary nature. The paradoxical 
statement that “he’s a good man with a 





gun” or “a bad man to fool with” may 
be heard quite frequently, and the refer- 
ence to Mr. McKendrie as a “bad man”’ is 
in that sense. 

Mention Chilili in the Pullman as you 
go sifting over the Raton range and half 
a dozen voices will speak up, “That’s 
where Matt McKendrie lives.” 

If you are possessed of a natural curi- 
osity and ask, “What did Matt McKendrie 
do?’’ you will undoubtedly be made to feel 
rather uncomfortable for your ignorance 
by the looks of scorn which will be cast 
upon you at once. You are ‘supposed to 
be impressed with the name of Matt 
McKendrie and let it go at that. You 
acquire, however, a vague idea that Matt 
McKendrie is associated with divers deeds 
of bloody daring. That, indeed, is the 
general impression of him from the 
Colorado state line to where New Mexico 
ravels out into Texas. 

Not many people have been fortunate 
enough to gaze upon the redoubtable Mr. 
McKendrie unless they have 
Chilili. During the winter he may be 
seen walking the streets of the dusty little 
town saying little and apparently thinking 
a great deal. He is a popular man, is 
McKendrie, and some day when New 
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Mexico is allowed to do its own electing, 
he may be governor. In the summer he 
spends his time out on his big cattle ranch, 
which sprawls over many acres at the foot 
of the Raton range and where several 
thousand head of very excellent steers 
roam and acquire meat upon their bones 
for the future enrichment of Mr. 
\[cKendrie. 

He is a tall, lank fellow, hastily put 
together and drooping from the shoulders. 
Not much over thirty-five, his pleasant, 
smiling face is set off by a tawny mous- 
iache. He wears very ordinary clothing 
id affects the wide western hat. He 
speaks with a careless drawl when he talks 
it all, which is seldom, and he looks at 
vou from quizzical gray eyes that seem 
to be laughing at you. 

He is exactly the type of man you have 
been taught by the new western writers 
to believe is the real gun man of the 
boundless West. Formerly, you remember, 
t was the loud talking, long haired, 
picturesquely-dressed party, wearing a few 
huge six shooters in his belt and perhaps 
a few bowie knives that formed your idea 
of the bad man type, but the new writers 
tell you differently. They explain that 
the man to be feared is the quiet, unassum- 
ing, ordinarily dressed chap, who has little 
to say. Without entering into an argument 
as to the respective merits of the two, 
\IcKendrie answers the requirements of 
the latter type. If he “packs” a gun he 
is certainly amenable to the law relating 
to carrying concealed weapons. He does 
more listening than he does talking and 
is therefore accounted good company. He 
drinks but very little and he is accounted 
a more than commonly shrewd man in his 
business dealings. He has never been out 
of the territory since his arrival some 
fifteen years ago, and he appears to have 
no relatives and few intimate friends. 

If you are in earnest in your efforts to 
find out something definite about Mr. 
McKendrie’s record, you may, by persever- 
ance, get one of the older residents to 
say: 

“Well, oncet he took an even break with 
a big bunch o’ gun men and cleaned 
“em.” 

Then he will tell you that Mr. McKen- 
drie has demonstrated on numerous other 
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occasions his abundance of that admirable 
quality called nerve, but somehow close 
details are lacking. 

“Has he ever killed anyone?” perhaps 
you ask. 

The old resident will look upon you 
with a deal of sympathy for your 
benighted state and say: 

“Well, o’ co’se I never did see _ his 
private graveyard, but I reckon mebbe 
he’s got a few.” 

Yes, there have been “Billy the Kids,” 
“Black Jack’ Ketchums, “Red River 
Toms” and others too numerous to men- 
tion who have writ their bloody records 
large upon the pages of New Mexican 
history, but you can hardly convince a 
Chilili man that Matt McKendrie has not 
excelled them if he chose to furnish a few 
chapters of his past for publication, and 
that whereas the “Kids” and “Jacks” and 
“Toms” accumulated their notches in out- 
lawry, that Mr. McKendrie acquired his 
legitimately. 

One day the representative of a big 
wholesale house in New York was tyavel- 
ing through New Mexico inspecting the 
territory with a view to sending a horde 
of salesmen through there. He was bound 
for Chilili and someone in the Pullman 
said something about Matt McKendrie. 

“Matt McKendrie, McKendrie,’ mused 
the New Yorker. “That name has a 
familiar sound. Who is he?” he asked the 
cattlemen who were discussing the pride 
of Chilili. 

“Matt McKendrie?” repeated one of the 
cattlemen, pityingly. ‘“He’s the gamest 
man that walks in shoe leather in this here 
territory, and he’ll be governor if we ever 
get a crack at the election.” 

“McKendrie,” the man continued to 
muse. “I have it now. I was trying to 
connect him with a fellow I used to know, 
Watt McEmbree, a _ fellow I knew 
at college nearly twenty years ago. 
Mc-E-m-b-r-double-e.” 

“No, this is Mc-K-e-n-d-r-i-e,” said the 
cattleman. 

“Well, it isn’t the same,” said the New 
Yorker. “It certainly isn’t if you say 
your man McKendrie is a brave man, 
because McEmbree was the biggest coward 
I ever knew. Quite a coincidence that I 
should think of him just now, though, 
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because I haven't thought of him for the 
last fifteen years.” He was lost in 
reflection for some moments. 

“Watt McEmbree, poor old Watt,” he 
finally said, with the air of a man about 
to tell a story. The cattleman looked duly 
interested. 

“The similarity ends with the name,” 
he began. “This Watt McEmbree that I 
knew was a physical coward and the worst 
I ever saw. He was more to be pitied 
than blamed, too, although none of us ever 
thought about that at the time. He came 
of a fine family and his father had a great 
war record, but Watt was just naturally 
a coward. He couldn’t help it; it was an 
affliction with him like a disease. When 
he came to college he roomed with me and 
I found out his weakness in a little while, 
although he managed to conceal it pretty 
well from the rest of the fellows. He was 
afraid of his own shadow, of the dark, of 
ghosts, and everything else, but he was 
particularly afraid of death. He 
wouldn’t read stories of accidents in the 
newspapers he abhored the idea of death 
so, and once he told me that he was seldom 
able to forget the fact that some day he 
would have to die. He was worse than 
any girl I ever saw in my life, and he was 
no simpleton either. He admitted to me 
quite frankly that he was a coward and 
I should have protected him, but I 
didn’t. 

“It was about that time that the idea 
of fake duels struck the colleges, and as 
McEmbree was one of the freshest of the 
freshmen he was adjudged fair game. I 
don’t remember all the details, but one of 
the follows claimed to have been insulted 
by McEmbree and insisted on satisfac- 
tion. McEmbree was scared half to death 
at the very idea of the duel but I told him 
he would have to fight or be disgraced 
forever and he finally had to go into it. 
The affair was carried out in the manner 
of those things, the pistols being loaded 
with capsules filled with red ink. How 
McEmbree ever nerved himself up to even 
facing his adversary is beyond me, but 
he did. He did not wait for any other 
preliminaries. He took one look at the 
other fellow and broke and ran. The 
other duelist fired a shot after him and 
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the red ink capsule broke on McEmbree’s 
head. 

“Well, sir, the poor fellow ran through 
town screaming and crying like a madman. 
He had become hysterical with fright, and 
he was nearly insane when they finally 
caught him. The affair got into the news- 
papers and poor McEmbree was placed in 
a most ridiculous light. It was the first 
time that the weakness, which he knew so 
well himself, had ever been exposed, and 
one day he disappeared from college and 
went home. Soon after he left home also, 
and has never been heard from. His case 
was quite famous back east years ago 
because his people offered an enormous 
reward for him. No trace of him was ever 
found, however, and he is supposed to be 
dead.” 

The train stopped at Chilili and the 
New York man was the only one to get 
off, the others living farther down the 
road. 

“Son,” said one old cattleman, as the 
traveler gathered up his traps, “don’t you 
all go to recolleckin’ that story in Chilili 
when you hear ’em speak o’ Matt McKen- 
drie, ’cause he’s liable to hear o’ it and 
see some pussonel refleckshun in it.” 

The first man the New Yorker encoun- 
tered as he walked up the single street 
of Chilili was Matt McKendrie, driving a 
team of mules to a light road wagon and 
headed for his ranch. The traveler did 
not know he was gazing on the famous 
Matt McKendrie, but nevertheless he 
stared a moment, dropped his grips and 
shouted: 

“Hello, Watt!” 

Mr. McKendrie turned his head and also 
stared. Then he pulled the mules to a 
stop, hopped out of the wagon and 
grabbed the New Yorker. 

“Hello, Jack!” he said effusively, and 
there was a hearty greeting that was so 
much unlike Mr. McKendrie’s habitual 
reserve that the few natives who witnessed 
it gazed with some respect at the 
stranger. 

That is how the New Yorker found 
himself an honored guest at the Casa 
Vivienda in the center of Mr. McKendrie’s 
palatial acres, and it is also how he hap- 
pened to hear the stery from Mr. 
McKendrie’s own lips. 
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Some reference had been made to Mr. 
McKendrie’s reputation. 

“Jack,” he said, “I’m going to make 
a confession to you. That reputation of 
mine was acquired years ago in a very 
simple manner. I got it because I thought 
my time had come to die. It has clung to 
me because I have learned to keep my 
mouth shut and smile. I am a rank 
imposter, a false alarm and a counterfeit. 
It may seem funny to you, but if you 
knew of all the moments of agony that 
reputation has cost me you would pity me. 
I’ve often wondered how many of these 
other so-called brave men have gained 
their reputations in the same manner, and 
I haven’t the slightest doubt that some of 
them are imposters just like myself. 

“When I first came out here I was just 
a kid. You know how I left college in 
shame, if not disgrace, because of that 
duel incident. My father was greatly 
enraged with me because he thought I had 
disgraced his name. He was a brave man 
himself and he could not understand how 
a son of General McEmbree, who was 
twice brevetted during the battle of the 
Wilderness for bravery, could be a physical 
coward. It was nothing short of crime in 
his eyes. He simply could not understand 
it. The publicity given to the incident was 
the greatest blow he ever suffered. He 
felt that his name had been made a 
laughing stock of, and perhaps it was. 

“You remember Elizabeth Turner, my 
fiancee? She was the daughter of old 
Colonel Turner, himself a famous army 
officer in his day, and she was so mortified 
by my conduct that she would not see me. 
Around my clubs, wherever I went, I 
seemed to be an object of scorn, and 
finally I could stand it no longer. It 
seemed to me that I could never live it 
down. One night I packed up a suit case, 
took ‘a little money and left. 

“T hadn’t the faintest idea where to go. 
I bought a ticket on the first train leaving 
the station and it happened to be going 
west. How I came to get off at Chilili I 
don’t know. It looked dismal enough to 
be the end of the earth, so I left the train 
there. The first thing I did was to change 
my name. I never wanted my people to 
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get another opportunity of saying I had 
disgraced theirs. 

“T stayed around Chilili for about a 
month. I was very green but managed 
to cover it up by saying little. I made 
no acquaintances and no one knew what 
I was there for. 

“My money was nearly gone and one 
day I asked a big ranch owner for a job. 
I could ride a little and I told him I was 
willing to tackle punching cattle, but he 
said he wanted a cattle detective and as I 
wasn’t very well known in the country I 
would do. 

“T didn’t know just exactly what a 
cattle detective was, but I took the job. 
He gave me a horse and outfit and sent 
me out to his ranch. I reported there to a 
man named Wilson-White Wilson, a 
notorious man killer, as I afterward 
learned, who was also acting as cattle 
detective and under whose orders I was 
to work. I never knew until a long time 
afterward that my predecessor had been 
killed in a fight with rustlers. 

“T quickly found that a cattle detective 
has to cope with a considerable element 
of danger, and it was not long until I was 
living in a state of mortal terror. I had 
never carried weapons before in my life, 
and the big six shooter and Winchester 
I had to wear on my saddle were objects 
of horror to me. The only thing that 
served to give me any confidence and nerve 
whatever was the quiet, careless manner in 
which Wilson, who was a taciturn sort of 
fellow, went about the work. As long as 
I was with him I had little nervousness. 

“We spent most of our time out on the 
range. A big gang of cattle rustlers were 
working in this vicinity then and cattle 
thefts were numerous. We never found 
any traces of the thieves and I was mighty 
glad of it. Wilson did all the directing 
and I learned rapidly from him. He 
knew I was green but he never learned 
the real extent of my greenness, because 
I kept quiet and did everything he said. 

“One day while I was out alone I came 
unexpectedly upon a number of men in an 
old arroyo cutting up the carcass of a 
steer which I knew belonged to Colonel 
Crosby, the man who hired me. They 
did not see me, and although I was badly 
frightened, I made my way, tremblingly, 
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back to White and told him. He crept up to 
the arroyo and surveyed the party. He 
knew them all as residents of the lower 
range. He did not disturb them then, 
but next day sent me to the ranch with a 
report to Colonel Crosby. He at once 
swore out warrants for the men and they 
were arrested by the sheriff. At their trial 
White and myself identified them, and 
largely upon our testimony they were 
convicted and sent to the territorial 
penitentiary at Santa Fe. 

“Wilson told me then that we must look 
for trouble from the friends of the men, 
but he said it in such a careless way that 
I did not appreciate exactly what he 
meant. We went back into the hills and 
continued our range riding. 

“One early evening during a snowstorm 
we stopped for the night at an abandoned 
dugout sunk into the side of a hill like a 
cave. It had been built by a prospector 
or herder, and as it was dry inside and 
equipped with a door it made a fine place 
of refuge. 

“The dugout was perhaps twenty feet 
square inside. The only opening in it was 
the door, which was constructed of enor- 
mous logs, very thick and very heavy and 
secured from the inside by a large bar. 
Whoever built the dugout was quite 
evidently afraid of bears. 

“We turned our horses loose, took our 
traps into the dugout and built a fire out- 
side the door, as there was no place of 
egress for the smoke inside. Wilson went 
into the hills after some more wood and I 
was busying myself arranging the beds 
for the night. He had been gone but a 
few minutes when I heard the crack of a 
gun and Wilson came staggering down the 
hill, blood running from his mouth and 
ears. He managed to get into the dugout. 
How I pulled the door to and secured it 
with the bar I never knew. I was almost 
paralyzed with fear because it was the 
first human blood shed in violence that I 
had ever seen. I heard shots and yells 
outside and heard the thud of bullets 
striking the door, which was too thick for 
them to penetrate. 

“Wilson fell to the floor. He managed 
to gasp out that there was a crowd of at 
least a dozen friends of the men we had 
sent to prison. Then he died at my feet. 
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“It was the first time I had ever been 
in the actual presence of death. As | 
gazed at that shocking thing lying at my 
feet, the blood oozing out upon the earthen 
floor in a slow, sickening manner, a feeling 
of horror that I can never describe crep 
over me. I slunk back into the farthes 
corner of the dugout, shielding my fac 
with my hands. 

“It was not my sight, however, that 
appalled me. It was the thought, the 
knowledge, that that horrid thing called 
death was before me—that a dead man lay 
in my presence, so close I could have 
reached out my hand and touched him. 
I sank down in the corner and sat there 
trembling in every nerve. 

“T paid little attention to the men out- 
side. I heard them shout for me to come 
out, that they meant to have me if they 
had to remain there a week, but I did not 
heed them. Had they known it they could 
have rushed the door and killed me without 
the slightest resistance from me. At that 
moment, as I afterward learned, they 
were giving the door a wide berth. They 
feared I would fire through it. The last 
thought that entered my mind was to pick 
up one of the rifles or revolvers and offer 
a defense. 

“Occasionally I heard a shot outside and 
the soft spat of the bullet striking the log 
door, but I was not afraid of what was 
outside. It was that horrible thing inside. 
The only light which entered the dugout 
was a few starved rays of moonshine 
creeping in through the chinks in the logs. 
They fell across the face of the dead man, 
across his wide-open eyes staring upward. 
His lips were drawn back, baring his 
teeth, which glistened big and white. I 
know this because I once lifted my hands 
from my face to look at him, half-hoping 
that it was only a dream. 

“The air was growing cold in the dug- 
out. It only intensified the freezing chill 
that was creeping through me. I felt my 
heart beating rapidly and loudly, but it 
did not seem to be inside of me. I 
imagined it was the hand of the dead man 
beating against my breast. My stomach 
felt strangely heavy as if a lump of lead 
was weighting it. My hands were tightly 
clutched together and I could not loosen 
them. My tongue was swollen and 
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caught between my clinched teeth. I could 
not have cried out if I had tried. My 
legs were cold and heavy and every muscle 
seemed inert. My brain simply ran riot, 
but always before me was the face of the 
dead man, grimacing horribly. 

“The abject fear of the physical coward 
is something which can not be told. It is 
suffering, keen beyond torture. Only 
those who experience it know its exquisite 
anguish. Mind and body suffer together. 

“T have read somewhere of a tramp who 
passed a night in a fruit car from which 
he could not escape, and in which he 
knew an enormous tarantula was loose. I 
can imagine what that tramp’s feelings 
were, 

“T must have remained crouching for 
hours but I felt no fatigue. My muscles 
were cramped until I could hardly move 
them, but I felt no pain. Once I heard 
a heavy breathing and shrank back in a 
new ecstacy of terror, thinking it was the 
dead man. It was myself. I have heard 
of men’s hair standing on end from 
fright. Mine seemed plastered close to 
my scalp and drawing tightly. Unseen 
hands appeared to touch me now and then 
and I heard whispering voices. It was the 
awful terror of the unseen. 

“Finally my brain seemed to quiet to 
some extent and I was able to gather my 
wits a little. I felt positive that my pur- 
suers were ouside probably awaiting dawn 
to devise some way of making me come 
out of the dugout. I knew that death 
awaited me outside as surely as I knew 
that death was brooding inside. I 
knew that, I tell you. There never was a 
thought that I might possibly escape 
entering my head, but I was dying a 
living death in that dugout. I was going 
mad with the fear of that dark huddle of 
what was once a man lying on the floor. 
I was determined to go out. I made up 
my mind that I would leave that dugout 
and face the more merciful death at the 
hands of the men outside. I have read 
of men who have clung to life while the 
last vestige of it remained in their bodies 
with a tenacity that knew no defeat. I 
have heard that while there is life there is 
hope, but as surely as the condemned 
murderer makes up his mind that all is 
over when he hears the death watch rap 


him awake on the morning set for his 
execution, so surely had I reconciled 
myself to death. Somehow in the presence 
of that awful thing in the dugout it did 
not seem so horrible after all. 

“How long I remained crouched in the 
corner while these things revolved them- 
selves in my troubled brain you will know 
when you remember that it was early 
evening when I went into the dugout and 
the gray streaks of morning were coming 
through the chinks in the doorway when 
I tried to rise. My inert muscles refused 
to respond to my movement and I fell 
back in a heap. I lay for some moments 
and the blood gradually worked through 
my veins. 

“Then I pulled myself together with an 
effort and started to the door. I kept my 
hands over my face to avoid a sight of the 
dead man. I nearly stumbled over him 
and the shock was so great I almost col- 
lapsed again. I wondered if I should 
look like that when I was dead. _ I 
wondered what the bullet would feel like 
when it struck me. I hoped it would not 
hit me in the head and make me bleed at 
the mouth and nose like Wilson. 

“Tt dimly occurred to me that my people 
would never hear of my death because I 
had changed my name and I felt pleased 
at that thought. At least they would never 
know I had died a coward. 

“I groped my way around the side of 
the dugout still blinding my eyes with my 
hands to shut out the dead man, until I 
felt the door. Then I peered through a 
chink. A heavy snow lay on the ground. 
About fifty yards in front of the dugout 
but to the right and not on a direct line 
with the door was a clump of trees. I 
could see a number of men saddling horses. 
One man stood behind a tree with a rifle 
in his hand, the muzzle of the gun leveled 
at the dugout door. They were evidently 
preparing a move of some kind. 

“As my trembling fingers tried to raise 
the heavy bar across the door I 
remembered wondering how I ever got it 
in place. It also just occurred to me that 
it was bitterly cold in the dugout. That 
I did not freeze to death in the night was 
a miracle. As the bar gave way and 
dropped to the floor I glanced hastily 
around at the dead man. He seemed to be 
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leering at me. I thought he made a sudden 
movement toward me with his hands and 
every nerve in my body snapped. My voice 
suddenly came back to me and I jumped 
from the doorway with a most unearthly 
scream and started on a dead run for the 
clump of trees. Terror lent wings to my 
heels. I have a distinct recollection of a 
gun cracking and of hearing wild shouts. 
The next moment a party of mounted men 
was tearing wildly down the mountain. 
bending low in their saddles and shouting 
and cursing. 

“I continued running until I was 
utterly exhausted. Then I wandered 
around through the hills in a dazed condi- 
tion until I was found by a squad of 
cowboys from the ranch who had _ been 
searching for Wilson and myself. Our 
horses had wandered home and caused the 
alarm. The party had already been to 
the dugout and found Wilson’s body. I 
was unable to give any coherent account 
of what had occurred and they thought I 
was crazed with grief over the death of 
my partner. 

“A few days later one of the men in 
the party which killed Wilson was cap- 
tured and confessed. He it was who gave 
me my reputation. He declared that 
single-handed and alone I had charged the 
party and so startled them that they had 
jumped upon their horses and made off. 
The only thing they could not understand 
was that I had not picked’them off as 
they went down hill. My silence through- 
out the night had made them nervous in 
the first place. They had crept as close 
to the door as they could and not hearing 
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a sound were puzzled. They did not know 
Wilson was dead and it was that same 
fear of the unseen that worked on them. 

“He declared that I had come out of 
the dugout like a demon, waving a 
revolver in either hand, which was untrue, 
as the cowboys would have seen if they 
had remembered that they found both 
Wilson’s and my gun in the dugout. The 
man on guard, one of the best shots in the 
party, missed at less than fifty yards, and 
this had thrown them into complete panic. 
The sight of a lone man charging in their 
very teeth, with demoniacal yells, was too 
much for their nerves. 

“Well, the story grew in the telling. 
Every one of them was a noted gun 
fighter and a desperate man. The idea that 
a single man could rout them appealed to 
the imagination. Years have established 
a foundation for the story, which grows 
stronger with the lapse of time. I never 
offered any explanation and have always 
maintained the strictest silence whenever 
the subject is broached. 

“The embarrassment of it has come, 
however, in the frequent demands upon 
me to lead posses and to take part in 
other dangerous work. I have never 
gained any physical courage, but fortu- 
nately nothing has ever happened to 
expose my lack of it. They wanted me 
to run for sheriff a couple of times, a job 
that in this country requires an iron nerve, 
but I have always managed to beg off. 

“T have done well here, and the only 
thing I fear is that some little thing will 
occur to show them that their god has feet 
of clay.” 
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Tore of From lovers of the new 
Wallace Irwin’s _ literature critics of the 
Love Sonnets new literature should 
spring, yet none has yet arisen who can 
halance the merits of the “Sonnets of a 
Car Conductor” (Paul Elder) against 
those of the “Love Sonnets of a Hood- 
lum,” or even with the classic lines of 
“Omar Khayyam Junior.” Lay readers, 
lacking the specialized education a study 
of these should entail, are divided into two 
uncritical classes, those who like them and 
those who don’t. ‘“Those Who Do” agree 
in thinking the following the most pathetic 
and inspired sonnet since Rossetti wrote 
“Lost Days”: 


\m I in bed? Upon the tick of nine 
To-day the Pansy got aboard my ship 
And sprung the Trans-Suburban for a trip. 
Say, she’s the shapely ticket pretty fine! 
Next to her pattern Anna Held looks shine 
And Lilly Russell doesn’t know the grip. 
But oh! she’s got a deep ingrowing tip 
That she must shy at honks like yours and 
mine. 


I says to her, “Fare, please!” out loud like that, 
But she pipes, “Fade, Bill, fade! you pinched 
my fare.” 
That get-back tripped your Oswald to the mat, 
And yet I yelled, “Cough up here, Golden 
Hair!” 
Eh, what? I got the zing from Pansy’s orb 
Which says, “Dry out now, Shorty—please 
absorb !” 


* 
A Mining Mlan’s Here is a _ volume 
Journeys of (Dewey Publishing 


Observation Company, San _ Fran- 
cisco) of more than ordinary attractiveness 
to all readers, dealing as it does with the 
geological and gold-mining ‘features and 
methods of Colorado and Mexico. The 
author is T. A. Rickard, editor of the 
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Mining and Scientific Press of San Fran- 
cisco, and a writer widely known as a 
mining expert. The stories he tells deal 
with his social and professional trips 
through this region, and as he is a keen 
observer with wide acquaintance, his notes 
have value both lasting and entertaining. 
The book itself is an exquisite example of 
the art of bookmaking. The printing is 
by the Stanley-Taylor Company of San 
Francisco; the paper is superb, the half- 
tone plates clear, and the decorations and 
cover by Maynard Dixon are strong and 
original. It is of extreme value for 
reference, and should hold a select place 
in any library. 
* 


Books on “Window Gardening,” 
the Garden by Herman B. Dorner 
(Bobbs-Merrill), — con- 
tains some valuable suggestions for the 
amateur trainer of plants, and’ will be 
found helpful by those who have taken 
home-made degrees. The title of the 
book is a little misleading to the Westerner 
who gets a retinal image of a glowing 
winter window box. It is of the indoor 
window gardens that Mr. Dorner writes, 
so perhaps that fascinating monograph on 
the elaboration and individuality of the 
window box is still to be written. 

Mr. Tarkington Baker devotes a chapter 
to the window box in his book recently pub- 
lished (Bobbs-Merrill) which he calls 
“Yard and Garden.” Scarcely any ques- 
tion raised by experimental work along 
these lines can not be answered in these 
pages. Mr. Baker does not make the mis- 
take of many writers on this subject of 
assuming too much experience of the reader, 
and the warnings are as valuable as his 
suggestions. 
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Jesse Williams’s “My Lost Duchess” is 
“Sly Lost the third book but the 
Duchess ”’ first novel published by 
Jesse Lynch Williams (The Century Com- 
pany) whose “Stolen Story” established his 
reputation as a writer of short stories. 
Other forceful tales have added to his popu- 
larity, but that particular literary form is 
a tyrant which marks its slave. It is hard 
to shake off the shackles of the habit, a 
certain sort of condensation taking place 
without or in spite of an effort of will. 
“My Lost Duchess” is a_ short story 
expanded into a book. As it is done in 
Mr. Williams’s easy and graceful style, one 
does not discover until toward the 
close that there is scarcely any 
plot, not as much as the author 
usually squeezes into his 
magazine stories, and then 
the reader does not quar- 
rel because he has been so 
pleasantly entertained. 
This novelette has all 
the elements of popu- 
larity — its title with 
its suggestion of titles 
so dear to the Amer- 
ican heart, its heroine 
who is a beauty of the 
compelling sort, its set- 
ting which is the circle 
of the brilliantly rich— 
who does not like to read 
of such scenes and people? 
Anyone who has not had his 
appetite whetted by “The 
Stolen Story” will find good 
reading in “My Lost Duchess.” 
. * 


GRACE 
AUTHOR OF 


A Notable 
Sorority Novel, 
*‘Jacquette’ 


The _ sorority 
book has been written. 
Indeed the sex distinction 
need not be drawn by limiting it to sorori- 
ties, for the challenge in Grace Ethelwyn 
Cody’s book, “Jacquette’” (Duffield & 
Co.) finds the fraternities as well. 
The book has been looked for vaguely 
for some time as a story of university 
life, perhaps, where the fraternity plays 
its important part, with its fascination 
of secrecy, of exclusiveness, and a certain 
kind of power. That the author has 
chosen the high school as the scene of 
the battleground instead of the college and 
the sorority the cause rather than the 
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fraternity, makes it none the less the book 
wanted. Though her principal characters 
are boys and girls, the issue is one which 
is troubling, in exactly the same way, older 
heads than Jacquette’s and teachers of 
higher classes than those of the ‘Marston 
High.” 

Whether fraternity conscience should be 
obeyed when personal conscience pulls 
another way, whether fraternity duties 
should rank scholarship, are some of the 
questions which Jacquette Willard has to 
work out the answers for in a story which 
must certainly interest the grown reader 
as well as the youthful ones. It is as 
carefully told as though for discrim- 

inating elders, and told moreover 
with the breathlessness which 

: every school boy or girl will 

recognize as the atmosphere 

of their school days. The 

football game with its 

class yells and songs is 

every whit as exciting as 

though the game were 

being fought by two 

great universities, and 

the suspense as 
cleverly managed. 

It has been a long 
time—not since Louisa 
Alcott set the standard— 
since a book has been 
written for girls which 
they themselves have 
bestowed their critical 
praise upon, and with mod- 
ern life, its public schools and 
athletics, a new Alcott was needed 

to portray it. 

The “stories for girls” lack 
usually the artistic handling of 
“Jacquette” or the humor which keeps it 
from slipping into the class of Sunday 
School books for the young person. The 
point this book makes is seen more clearly 
by its flashes of humor than by the steady 
light of its arguments. “What a nuisance 
to have ‘exams’ the night of the (sorority) 
dance!” exclaims a genuine voice. Another 
pretty sorority girl declares that she thinks 
it “pretty creditable to Sigma Pi that we 
draw all our money out of the bank and 
give our dance without extra taxing when 
we may be needing that money any time 
to fight the board of education with!” 
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Jacquette wrestles with her problem, helped 
by her good angel, an aunt, who is con- 
vincing to the reader only through her 
influence on the heroine, and by a French 
teacher by far the best drawn and most 
original character in the book, and by the 
time Jacquette has settled the question in 
her own pretty head, even the reader who 
lias not decided it before settles it then. 
‘Jacquette” is more than the study of a 
principle, however; be it understood, it 
is entertaining. 
* 


A Sallad of ‘the Fellowship of Books 
By Frank Morton 


Friends still may smile when skies are gray, 
And Love stand fast when friends have flown; 
But friends and lovers pass away 
Ere yet youth’s latest rose has blown. 
‘Mid multitudes we stand—alone. 
Too swiftly all our pleasures fly, 
‘oo soon the days of song go by, 
Too scant the hoard we yet may spend; 
But though our life goes all awry, 
Our books are faithful to the end. 


Blithe Manon yields her lips to-day, 
And Venus, smiling, doffs her zone; 
Coy Lesbia nestles close, and gay 
Sorel comes dimpling to her own. 
We see Apollyon overthrown, 
We hear the Sirens’ coaxing cry; 
While on the fragrant sward we lie, 
Time’s masters, Love’s dear ladies send 
To glad us with their company— 
Our books are faithful to the end. 


Swart Marcoline glides in to pay 
Her fee of kisses. Blood and bone 
Are joyous with the lilt of May. 
We reap in autumn crops we’ve sown 
In lavish spring. Bald Age (that drone!) 
Creeps out o’ window, as the dry, 
Stale spinster Prudence stands a-nigh 
Aghast as with warm eyes we bend 
O’er Circe’s lips that burn and sigh— 
Our books are faithful to the end. 


L’ENVOT 
Dear friend and comrade, you and I 
May still ignore the greedy high- 
Falutin’ philistine. We wend 
Our way content. Prigs peer and pry. 
Our books are faithful to the end! 


HWellington, New Zealand. 





In May Swunser appeared a notable 
greeting to The Fleet, written by D. S. 
Richardson, secretary of the local Japanese 
consulate. It was full of good poetry, with 
musical lines like— 

They felt the keel 
Of dark Ayala’s pinnace steal 
Across the mellow gulf and pass 
Unchallenged, under Alcatraz. 


Mr. Richardson, who is now in Japan, 
was once the private secretary to John W. 
Foster, when that honored statesman was 
minister of the United States to Mexico. 
He has been a prolific writer of both prose 
and verse, dealing particularly with topics 
in the great Land of Out-of-doors. He is 
an ardent admirer of John Muir, and in 
recent verse he pays special tribute to Mr. 
Kent, whose gift of the Muir Wood of 
natural redwoods to the Government was 
one of the most valued presents that Uncle 
Sam has received in many a long year. 
Here is the poem: 


KENT AND THE MUIR WOODS 


It is not oft, I think, that one 
Who truly loves his kind 

May do the thing which he has done 
And giving, leave behind 

So sweet a thought—a legacy 
Perennial as the call 

Of limpid waters, babbling where 
His redwood shadows fall. 


But more than love he gave who stript 
His act of pride and name, 
Transferring to another’s brow 
The laurel wreath of fame. 
A gracious act, methinks, to share 
With Nature’s gentlest son 
The glory of this peerless gift 
From greed and havoc won. 


A man it was who acted here— 
Within whose generous breast 

The passion burns—the chivalry— 
The bigness of the West. 

And while his redwoods drip with mist 
And winds blow from the sea, 

The names of Kent and Muir will live 
In blessed memory. 


* 
Wiruovt any special intention of cater- 


ing to the supposed tastes of its readers in 
California, Putnam’s and the Reader 
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arranged for the publication of a number 
of contributions of special interest to its 
far western subscribers. Before the two 
magazines were combined recently, the 
Reader had begun the San Francisco 
serial “The Coast of Chance,” by Esther 
and Lucia Chamberlain. Putnam’s Maga- 


FRANCES NOURSE NUNAN IN 


zine, in which that story is now running, 
had engaged Henry Holt’s travel serial, 
“A Foreign Tour at Home,” the April, May 
and June instalments of which deal exclu- 
sively with southern California, the two 
universities, San Francisco, and_ the 
Yosemite. A paper entitled “California 


REVIEWS 


“‘MADAME BUTTERFLY.” 
SEVERAL NOTABLE SONGS 





Paradoxes,” by F. A. Doughty; “San 
Francisco’s Poet-Mayor, Edward Robeson 
Taylor,” by Mabel Craft Deering, and a 
fully illustrated paper by Miss Harriet 
Monroe, the Chicago poet and essayist, on 
the Yosemite, will also appear in early 
numbers. 





MRS. NUNAN IS THE AUTHOR OF 


A number of writers have already sent 
in their manuscripts for the Sunset story 
contest to close July 31st. The best plot 
makers and word jugglers in the country 
are expected to compete. If you are inter= 
ested read full details on page 277 of this 
issue. 
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BEING A ROUNDUP OF MAVERICK STORIES AND 
OF STRAYS WORTH CORRALING, WISE OR OTHER- 
_— GAY OR GRAVE, BUT ALL OF THE FAR 
s & WEST COUNTRY AND BEYOND... 

















BALLADE OF THE LUCKY MAN 


We're feeling happy at our house, 
There’s joy supreme in every breast; 
Once more my patient, tired spouse 
Can sit her down and take a rest. 
For time to shop she is not pressed, 
Her happiness she can not speak; 
The reason I can here attest: 
We've kept our hired girl a week! 


The girls that we have tried and tried! 
The Norahs, Mollies, Bridgets, Mays, 
We’ve searched the city far and wide, 
And lured them here in devious ways; 
\n average of two scant days, 
And then away each one would sneak; 
But now we're giving thanks and praise, 
We've kept our hired girl a week! 


Of course inducements entered in, 
For flattery no longer goes. 
Two afternoons off to begin; 
No washing of the week’s soiled clothes; 
Three nights a week to meet her beaus— 
You may consider her a freak, 
But we are suited, goodness knows! 
We've kept our hired girl a week! 


She doesn’t rise till half-past six, 
She has no kitchen fire to make; 
She knows few culinary tricks, 
She can not cook or even bake; 
She can not fry a chop or steak; 
But she can talk a running streak; 
Her looks would make your optics ache, 
And yet we’ve kept her one whole week! 


WENVOI 


Ho, wives, whose kitchen help has struck, 
Who for a servant vainly seek, 
Congratulate us on our luck— 
We've kept our hired girl a week! 
E. A. Brrntnstoot. 


THE PROSPECTOR 


INING is a business to which all other 

occupations are dull and tame. The 
man in the West who has no speculation in 
his eyes is dead. The fever spares neither age 
nor sex, yet it is not fatal or even unpleasant. 
The prospector is always a prospective million- 
aire. You meet him on every trail, every high- 
way and by-way and where there is no way, 
especially in the mountains of southern Mon- 
tana. It is self-evident that the gambling, and 
not the commercial instinct, predominates in 
mining transactions in the West. The fascina- 
tion is in the hazard. The spell so binding 
usually is not of avarice, but lies in that 
delicious, feverish, intoxicating charm of 
chance. There is nothing certain about luck 
except that it’s bound to change. Yet luck, 
chance, accident, is the prospector’s stock in 
trade. Of the bonanza king we daily hear by 
telegraph, photograph, autograph. Of the vast 
army of defeated prospectors, nothing. The 
everyday trades, the tame, beaten path, are 
not in the prospector’s line of march. He is 
for the short cut to fortune. Do you laugh at 
his fond delusions? He is but feeling his way 
in the checkered path which all*men, at some 
period of their lives, have sought. 

We came upon a prospector making a dry 
camp in the sagebrush close to Redrock. He 
sat tailorwise in the sand, with his coffee pot 
on the coals, his supper ready for the frying 
pan, and himself in a mood for talk. He used 
no gun, but he would set snares by the water- 
holes for quail and rabbit, and in the trout 
country he carried a line. He wore a ready- 
made suit ready to be unmade at the seams, 
and a hat of superlative slouch. His head was 
shaggy as a buffalo’s. There are many strange 
sorts of humans in a mining country, but of 
them all I found the prospector around Butte 
the most acceptable for his clean, companion- 
able talk. There is more color to his 
reminiscences. He -is easy-going and good 
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tempered, yet as ready to fight as an old 
bear, and you never can tell when he is going 
to begin. He is a man whose experiences are 
only wide, not deep. All his life he has lacked 
the refining influence of women. Mountain and 
wood and stream and other men have been 
his companions. 

We came upon him often after that, thread- 
ing the windy passes or by water-holes in the 
desert hill, and got to know much of his ways 


of life. He traveled far and took a long 
time to it. The simplicity of his kitchen was 
interesting. A pot for beans, a coffee pot, a 


frying pan, a tin to mix bread in—he fed his 
pack mule in this when there was need. With 
these he had been half around the western 
world and back. When he came to a water- 
course he would pan out the gravel of its bed 
for color. He would work up the stream until 
he found where the gold-bearing outcrop came 
from, then up the side of the cajion till he 
came to the proper vein. I think he said the 
best indication was an iron stain. This is a 
mysterious land, a lonely, inhospitable land, 
beautiful, terrible, but he came to no harm 
in it. The land tolerates him as it might a 
gopher or a badger—of all its inhabitants it 
has the least concern for man. He maintained 
a cheerful preference for his own way of life. 
It is an excellent way if you have the constitu- 
tion for it. The prospector had gotten to that 
point where he knew no bad weather. I do 
not know just how long it takes to become 
saturated with the elements so that one takes 
no account of them. But the prospector and 
the Indian get a kind of weather shell that 
remains on the body until death. Of course 
with so much seeking he found some gold; 
but he had as much luck in missing great 
ledges as in finding small ones. By break of 
day he is up and on the march. For his 
unfailing appetite, there are crackers, bacon 
and coffee. He breakfasts as if he had fasted 
the day before and dines as though he had had 
no breakfast. He wanders from the border- 
line northward along cold, sharp, icy crags. 
Lava beds do not stop him nor chaparral nor 
cactus. In withering winds, in blinding snow 
and drifting sand the undaunted prospector 
pushes his search for rich leads. Such _ per- 
sistent energy directed to any other business 
would command success, but will it in pros- 
pecting? That depends. But whether success 
or failure, there is a delight in its agony, a 
sweetness in its insanity. 

Comstock was a prospector who seems to 
have been a curious combination of shrewd- 
ness, vanity, ignorance and spasmodic energy. 
Born in Canada, he trapped and traded in 
Northern Michigan, herded sheep in Montana, 
and discovered the great Comstock lode on 


June 12, 1859. In the last decade, prospecting 
has attracted adventurous men, and_ in 
some cases women. In some districts pros- 
pecting can be done only in winter; in others 
only in summer. History has kept scant 
record of the prospector; the true story of 
his life has never been written, and never can 
be written. Above the trapper or hunter or 
mountain guide he stands, strong and lonely 
as a grizzly. Taking a stern Methodist view 
of the mining business as now proceeding, I 
should call mining a game of chance—exciting, 
fascinating, bewildering—which defrauds no 
one but yourself. A. DeEcKER. 


+ 
TEACHING THE FARMERS 


NE of the most important movements 

ever undertaken by any American rail- 
road has been inaugurated by R. B. Miller, 
general freight agent for the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company. This is a campaign 
against the practice of summer fallowing now 
general throughout the inland empire. Under 
this system half of the wheat fields of the 
interior lie idle each year. It is planned to 
correct this practice and make every acre 
work every year by diversifying crops. 

Intent on accomplishing this purpose the 
traffic department of the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company sent, early in March, a 
special demonstration train over its lines in 
Washington. The State Agricultural college 
at Pullman co-operated fully in the movement 
and a number of agricultural experts went on 
the trip. 

This train is the first of its kind in the 
history of the Pacific Northwest and the results 
of its trip are expected to be of the most far- 
reaching character. 

Talking of his plan, Mr. Miller said: 

“The practice of summer fallow is generally 
followed in the territory traversed by the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company’s 
lines east of the Cascade mountains. As is 
generally known, wheat is the principal cereal 
raised, but only one crop is produced every 
other year; that is to say, one-half of the land 
remains idle each year. Wheat can not be 
raised successfully from year to year on the 
same land without impoverishing the soil, and 
reducing the yield, but it is believed that other 
crops can be raised on the land now allowed 
to remain idle, which will not only result in a 
continuous occupation of the soil, thereby 
adding to the production and enhancing its 
value, but will assist in increasing the yield 
per acre of wheat when alternated with other 
crops. 

“It is for the purpose of demonstrating that 
crops can be successfully grown in the place 
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ATTENTION, STORY WRITERS! | 
HERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY ! 


This magazine is in the field for short stories—the best short stories of 


western out-of-door life that can be written. 


The attention of all writers is called 


to this anouncement, which means that cash prizes amounting to $2,000 will be 


paid for fifteen stories of the character desired. 


First prize, $500; 


into the following prizes: 


‘This amount will be divided 


second prize, $250; third 


prize, $200; fourth and fifth prizes, $150 each; five stories at $100 each; 
five stories at $50 each. The only limitations put upon writers are that the 
manuscripts shall run between three thousand and eight thousand words; that they 
shall relate in some manner to the country west of the Mississippi river, and in any 
locality north of the equator in lands washed by the Pacific, although preference 


will be given those relating to the Western states. 
out-of-doors and be buoyant, cheerful and wholesome. 


They must all relate to the 
All stories should reach 


this office not later than July 31, and prize winners will be announced in the October 


number. 


The author’s name and address should not be attached to the manuscript 


but should be submitted in a separate sealed envelope which should bear simply | 


the title of the story. The stories will be passed upon by three readers, all of them 


independent of the editorial staff. 


All manuscripts not receiving prizes, or 


purchased independently, will be returned at the close of the competition, providing 


stamps for such return are enclosed. 


All should be typewritten, and should be 


plainly addressed: SHort Story Contest, SuNsET MaGazine, SAN FRANCIsco, 


CALIFORNIA. 





‘f summer fallow, and not only to encourage 
ie farmers in undertaking it, but to bring 
‘bout an increased yield per acre of wheat 
nd other cereals through improved and 
1odern methods of farming, that the train is 
run. 

Under continuous occupation of the soil, 
ind can not be farmed to advantage in as 
large tracts as is the case where wheat repre- 
sents the entire crop, and the diversification 
of crops will therefore mean that the large 
ioldings, which in many cases consist of from 
150 to 2000 acres of land, will be cut up into 
maller tracts, each containing a family. Thus 
vill immigration be stimulated and the popula- 
lion inereased, a condition in which every 
business man, land owner and farmer, as well 
is the transportation company is_ interested. 
“Under present conditions the failure or 
partial failure of the wheat crop means much, 
ot only to Oregon and Washington, but to the 
entire Pacific Coast, because there is nothing 
else to fall back upon in the sections now 
devoted to wheat exclusively. This can only 
be avoided through the diversification of crops. 


If the estimated yield per acre of wheat should 
be placed at twenty bushels, it would require 
four million acres to produce forty million 
bushels, due to the fact that only one-half of 
the land is in crop each year. If, through the 
continuous occupation of the soil, the land 
which now remains idle under the practice of 
summer fallow could be made to yield a return 
of say only ten dollars per acre, it would add 
twenty million dollars annually to the wealth 
of the country, not taking into. consideration 
the increased value of the land itself, which 
would follow as a natural result.” 


~ 
TWO BUGBEARS 


*Fraid-I-Can’t and Dassn’t-Try, 
How they haunt us day by day! 
Dog the steps of you and TI, 
Tantalize us on the way. 
*Fraid-I-Can’t invades our heart 
At each undertaking bold, 
Dassn’t-Try plays well his part, 
Lacks the nerve to have and hold. 
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*Fraid-I-Can’t and Dassn’t-Try 

At the danger point will quail; 
At the crisis, hover nigh, 

Whispering, “You'll surely fail!” 
Drains the courage from us when 

We should show our pluck and nerve; 
When the time is ripe for men 

Who from danger will not swerve. 


*Fraid-I-Can’t and Dassn’t-Try, 
Bugbears both to every soul; 
Failing—halting with a sigh, . 

Shorn of power to control. 
Lacking strength in times of need, 
Undermining heart ahd brain; 

Sowing tares instead of seed, 
Spreading loss instead of gain. 


*Fraid-I-Can’t and Dassn’t-Try, 
Luring us along life’s way; 
Pygmies only, you and I, 
If we heed to what they say. 
Dwarfed in body, strength and mind, 
If we bend a listening ear; 
Stumbling, lame and halt and blind, 
Careless, listless, year by year. 


*Fraid-I-Can’t and Dassn’t-Try! 
You have met them oft, mayhap, 
Listened to their flatt’ring cry, 
Walked into their cunning trap. 
All the years of youth they stole, 
Aged, now, you dare not try; 
They have wrecked you, body, soul— 
*Fraid-I-Can’t and Dassn’t-Try! 


E. A. Brininstoo.. 
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FRONTIER DAYS CARNIVAL 


Cheyenne, Wyoming, announces its annual 
Frontier Days Carnival to take place during 
the end of July. This event is one of a most 
unique character—“The only genuine Wild 
West rough riding and roping carnival in the 
world.” The partial programme includes: 
Ladies’ Races, Indian Pony Races, Half-mile 
Dash, Frontier Day Races, Wild Horse Races 
for horses that have never been saddled or 
bridled, Girls’ Pony Races, Stake Races, Mav- 
erick Branding Contest, Bucking and Pitching 
Contest for Union Pacific World’s Champion- 
ship Saddle, Wild Steer Roping Contest, Stage 
Coach Holdup by Indians, Consolation Wild 
Horse Race, Woman’s Cow Pony Races for 
Denver Post Cup, Indian Squaw Races, Artil- 
lery Drill (United States Troops), Military 
Maneuvers, Band Concerts Day and Night, 
Indian War Dances Between Events, Grand 
Open-air Ball Friday and Saturday Nights. 

There will be twenty-six prizes valued at 
about $3,000 to be given by the merchants of 
Denver, to be presented to the winners of the 
Denver Post’s beauty contest for the most 
beautiful woman attending the celebration. 
Another feature of the affair will be a repro- 
duction of the life and sports in the early 
days of the West, including Indian dances, 
games and ceremonies, pipe-smoking, bucking 
and pitching contests, cow ponies, and other 
features in which over one thousand persons 
will take part. 





THE CURIOUS TOURIST 


Drawing by Albertine 


Randall Wheelan 
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Inquisitive Flamingo Tourist—*And what 


kind of a queer snake is this?” 


The Garden Hose—“Rubber!” 
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GIRLS—TWO TYPES 


Chinks the Cross-saddle Girl of the Side-saddle 
Girl, 

“A century back are you, 

With your habit stiff and your modest ways 
And your notions not a few. 

You can’t take the trails or have any fun, 
And as for your horse, Miss Prim, 

'f he could but speak, he’d soon let you know 
Which method is kindest to him. 


We're in for fun and a jolly good time, 
So we're off and away like the wind; 

You, with your modesty, primness and all— 
We leave you far behind. 

\h, Side-saddle Girl, poor Side-saddle Girl, 
I’m sorry for you, you see; 

I guess you can’t help being as you are, 


yp 


So you have but pity from me! 


Thinks the Side-saddle Girl of the -Cross-saddle 
Girl, 
“Can’t mirrors or friends or books 
Once open her eyes, the poor thing, 
To show her how she looks? 
Let her climb her trails, the steepest, 
Tearing on with all her might, 
If joy that be—but excuse me 
From looking such a fright! 


Why, where’s that ‘girl’s sweet modesty’ 
The poets used to praise, 
And must a girl turn cowboy, to 
Have fun these modern days? 
Yet, Cross-saddle Girl, poor Cross-saddle Girl, 
I’m sorry for you, you see; 
[ guess you can’t help being as you are, 
So you have but pity from me.” 
* * * * 


So the Cross-saddle Girl and the Side-saddle 
Girl, 
Each continues her pity to waste, 
Each pained in her heart beyond all words, 
That the other should show such poor taste! 


Eunice JANES GOODEN. 
* 
RENO’S HISTORIC TREES 


HE summer sun was slanting over the 
towering summits of old Peavine moun- 
tain, as it generally did about that time in the 
evening, when the tenderfoot took one of the 
inviting chairs in front of a Reno hotel. Glad 
he was to find his new neighbor in the next 
chair a plain pioneer of pioneers, an approach- 
able American, ready to entertain and enlighten 
the stranger. 
“This city of Reno has the best array of 
shade trees along its streets of any place I 
have seen in many a mile,” said the tenderfoot. 
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“Glad to hear you say so, sir,” said “Doc” 
Shobe, “for we are proud of our trees, and 
many miles of them have histories. You see we 
have many maples and locusts, but the elms are 
our special pride. They spring from special 
stock.” 

“By their thrift they show it,” said the 
tenderfoot. 

“They do indeed,” said the doctor—“from 
historic stock. I have traced them back through 
historic hands. When Thomas Jefferson was 
beautifying his home he sent for tree seeds 
to the old Washington elm, outside of Boston 
the tree under which Washington wheeled his 
horse, drew his sword and took command of 
the American army. 

“Jefferson raised trees from these seeds, and 
years after, when a neighbor started across the 
plains he took along a sack of their seeds and 
used them as a pillow. On Carson river he 
camped with Major Reno who was out scouting 
with his troop of regular cavalry. He gave a 
peck of the seeds to the major, and told him 
to give them to any settlers he found located, 
as the country needed trees. 

“Major Reno trooped along up here shortly 
after, and camped at the crossing of the 
Truckee, and gave the seeds to Pioneer Lake, 
who gave them a start, and afterward gave 
out the little trees he raised from them. You 
can see them to-day in long lines bordering 
Reno’s streets, and their size shows that they 
have kept pace with the growth of the town, 
and they have not stood around with their 
hands in their pockets. We are all proud of 
hem.” 

“Was the town named after Major Reno?” 
asked the tenderfoot. 

“It was,’ said the doctor. “He was an 
active trooper in those pioneer days, and 
scouted all over the Nevada country, and did 
much frontier duty. Years after he was out 
of luck on the Custer campaign against the 
Sioux, and went out of the army under a cloud. 
For a dozen years he has been over the Great 
Divide, where I hope he is finding pleasant 
places in which to camp. The trees whose 
seed he brought here will be a lasting monu- 
ment to his memory. 

“Nevada’s valleys are not noted for trees 
growing voluntarily—wasn’t. it up-hill work to 
make them grow here?” 

“For several years we had to keep after 
them pretty closely,” said the doctor. “But 
we always had oceans of water from the 
Truckee to irrigate them with, and the codlin 
moths that tackled the ironclad apple trees let 
our elms alone.” 


“T see that their roots have pried up the 
sidewalks in some places, Doc,” said the tender- 
foot. 
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“That is entirely the fault of the people who 
planted them,” said Dr. Shobe. “The ones I 
planted did not do so. I practiced painless 
dentistry on the roots,” pointing toward the 
sidewalk, “by cutting them off and capping 
them with an oyster can. As Nevada is deficient 
in the production of oysters they come in cans, 
carload lots, and so there are always plenty of 
cans. The cans prevent the roots pushing out 
toward the sidewalks. Then I made the tap 
roots go down in search of water by laying a 
leaky drain pipe five feet below. In this way 
no trees will ever raise buffalo humps in the 
sidewalks, such as you see in so many towns. 
The irrigation on the surface is what keeps 
the tree roots on top and making stumbling- 
blocks along the sidewalks. I am glad to see 
that Reno’s trees are now appreciated. They 
have passed the teething age, and will continue 
to grow as th® town has. And it has certainly 
made some headway when it has come to do an 
express business of $50,000 a month.” 

J. W. ReEpIncTon. 


+ 


CALIFORNIA’S FRUIT 


ALIFORNIA is far famed as the “land of 

gold and of sunshine, fruit and flowers.” 
Sunshine we have in plenty; flowers in great 
profusion, and fruits in such abundance that 
after taking care of our home markets we have 
enough left to supply not only the principal 
markets of the eastern states, but of many 
foreign countries as well. It is essential that 
people of other states and lands must visit us 
to enjoy the almost perpetual sunshine end to 
revel in the wealth and beauty of California’s 
flowers, but we can and do send our fruits to 
them, fresh, canned and dried—to the extent 
of some fifty thousand carloads a_ year. 
Refrigerator cars and a fast freight service 
maintained by the transcontinental roads have 
made possible and profitable the shipping of 
fresh fruits, both citrus and deciduous, to the 
farthermost points in the United States and 
Canada. Refrigerator steamers also success- 
fully carry our fruits across the Atlantic to 
England, Scotland and Germany, and across 
the Pacific to Australia, the Philippines, China 
and Japan. 

The importance of our deciduous fruit 
industry will be appreciated when we consider 
that of fresh fruits alone we shipped the 
past year about 225,000,000 pounds, or over 
nine thousand carloads. The net returns to 
the growers from this source alone was 
approximately $10,000,000. When to the above 
figures are added the returns from the immense 
quantity of canned and dried fruits disposed 
of each year, it will readily be seen that the 
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production of deciduous fruits is entitled to 
rank as one of California’s leading industries. 

New and better facilities in transportation 
and refrigeration are introduced every year. 
In view of the fact that the eastern market for 
California’s fresh fruits is being broadened 
from year to year, and will soon include prac- 
tically the whole of the United States and 
Canada, instead of the half dozen or so of the 
principal cities upon which we were forced to 
depend, when the industry was in its infancy, 
this method of marketing our fruits must con- 
tinue to bring satisfactory returns, and may 
be said to be upon a permanent basis. 

As the culture of citrus fruits has made 
southern California especially famed the world 
over, so also is central and northern California 
known especially as the home of the deciduous 
fruits, and it is from these sections that prac- 
tically ‘all the exporting in the fresh state, as 
well as most of the canning and drying, is 
done. <A brief list of the varieties of the 
different fruits which last experience proved 
most satisfactory for eastern shipments will 
be of interest to many, and of special interest 
to those persons who may wish to engage in 
this profitable branch of horticulture. 

In April before the frost is yet out of the 
ground in many parts of the East, California 
has started the first car of the many thousands 
of carloads of fruit she annually sends on their 
long journey across the continent. This one 
is of cherries from Vacaville, the earliest fruit- 
shipping section, and being the first fresh fruit 
to tickle the palate of the easterner, it is sure 
of a hearty as well as a highly remunerative 
welcome. Exceptionally high prices were real- 
ized for cherries last season, due in part to 
the short crop, many carloads bringing from 
three thousand to five thousand dollars. Many 
varieties are shipped, but the best for this 
purpose are the Black Tartarians, Black 
Bigarreau, Bings, Black Republican and Royal 
Anne. They ripen in the order named, and 
shipping continues during May and June, 
according to the locality. 

Apricots begin to go forward from the early 
sections the latter part of May and continue 
throughout the month of June. Royals and 
Newcastles being the first varieties to ripen, 
are the kinds mostly shipped, being the ones 
that bring the best prices. 

The shipping of peaches, other than the early 
varieties, usually depends to a great extent on 
the condition east. In the event of a failure 
or partial failure of the Georgia peach crop, 
the California peaches are called for to take 
their places, consequently the shipments have 
varied according to the year from five hundred 
to twenty-seven hundred carloads, 
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Nearly all varieties of peaches can be dried 
or sold to the canneries locally, so the growers 
are not dependent upon any one outlet in dis- 
posing of this crop. Brigg’s May, Alexander’s 
ind Hale’s Early are the first to ripen, and 
ire usually shipped during the month of June, 
being followed about the first of July by the 
losters, Early Crawford, Elberta, Newhall, 
Late Crawford, Muir, and Salways ripening 
in the order named. Shipping lasts till late 
in September. Very few clingstone peaches 
ire shipped. 

Plums and prunes are mostly good carriers, 
ind many varieties, with proper care in pick- 
ing and packing, can be shipped with profit. 
The annual shipments range from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred cars. Out of a total of 
over fifty different varieties ct plums and 
prunes with which the writer is familiar, the 
following in point of satisfactory results 
obtained can be recommended, viz: Burbank, 
Climax, Wickson, Kelsey’s Japan, California 
Red, Diamond, Grand Duke, Green Gage, Jef- 
ferson, Quackenbos, Yellow Egg, Coe’s Late 
Red, Tragedy, Hungarian, German, Giant, and 
Silver. 

The pear formerly ranked as the leading 
fruit shipped from California, both as regards 
quantity shipped and net returns derived 
therefrom. The ravages of the pear blight 
have, however, spread havoc over a large part 
of the pear area of the state and lessened the 
output, especially of Bartletts, by fully one- 
half. 

The fall and winter varieties of pears being 
chiefly grown in the coast and mountainous 
sections of the state have been comparatively 
free from the blight, and many believe that 
they will not be as susceptible to its onslaught 
as was the Bartlett. Chief améng the fall 
varieties in point of commercial value, as ship- 
ping pears are the Doyenne Du Comice, Beurre 
Bose, Beurre Clairgeau, Beurre D’Anjou, 
White Doyenne, and Kieffer’s Hybrid. These 
pears are ready for shipment in September and 
October, are of good keeping qualities, and 
are very popular in the eastern markets. The 
later varieties known as “winter pears,” matur- 
ing in the coast counties in October, or early 
in November, are the Easter Beurre, Glout 
Morceau, P. Barry, Beurre Gris, Winter 
Seckle, Doyenne D’Alencon, and Winter Nellis. 
These pears are often placed in cold storage 
in the East and kept far into the winter, when 
they bring exceptionally fancy prices. 

Many California fruit-growers, more espe- 
cially those in the coast counties, are beginning 
to realize that apples can be successfully 
grown in this state. The sooner more of them 
come to realize this fact the better for their 
bank accounts. The growers in the Pajaro 


valley and the Santa Cruz mountains were thic 
first to become convinced that an apple orchard 
was good property to own, and they are now 
reaping their reward. Over three thousand 
carloads or about 2,000,000 boxes were shipped 
from these sections last year, and good full- 
bearing orchards in the best districts frequently 
change hands at from four hundred to one 
thousand dollars per acre. Apples from these 
districts are exported to Australia, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, China, and Japan, as well as 
to Mexico, Central American states, England, 
and Scotland. The principal export varieties 
are the Yellow Newtown Pippin, White Win- 
ter Pearmain, Winesap, and Spitzenberg. For 
domestic markets the Bellflower, Baldwin, 
Jonathan, Gravenstein, Red Pearmain, Smith’s 
Cider, and many other varieties are successfully 
grown. 

Last but not least in point of quantity 
shipped, and satisfactory results obtained 
come the table grapes. The San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys are the home of the grape, 
and practically all of the thirty-five hundred 
carloads shipped during 1907 came from these 
sections. There are no other grapes that equal 
those grown in California’s genial climate, and 
the well-appointed dining tables of the East 
are not complete without our famous Flame 
Tokay or Red Emperors when in season, as 
they serve not only as a delicious dessert, but 
are not surpassed as a table decoration even 
by the choicest flowers. The best results are 
obtained in shipping with the Malaga, Flame 
Tokay, Red Emperor, Muscat, Thompson’s 
Seedless, and Cornichons, though several other 
varieties are also shipped. 

C. F. Hepsurn. 
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A RECORD-BREAKING MOTOR RUN 


No event during the. past few seasons has 
emphasized so strongly the rapid improvement 
in automobile construction as did the recent 
thousand-mile trip of Fernando Nelson in his 
White steamer. As the owner of a thorough- 
bred is proud of the equine so is Nelson proud 
of his motor car, and he considers the fact 
that the White secured the blue-ribbon record 
of the Pacific Coast a great tribute, not only 
to his machine, but to the usefulness of the 
“twentieth century vehicle” in general. 

On a Tuesday morning in April at three 
minutes past three with William Wagner at 
the wheel, Nelson next to him, and two occu- 
pants in the tonneau, the big auto left San 
Francisco (Guerrero and Market streets) for 
Los Angeles via the Coast route. When the 
machine was halted in front of the Times 
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building in Los Angeles, seventeen hours and 
seventeen minutes had elapsed, this being the 
fastest automobile trip ever made between San 
Francisco. and the’ southern California 
metropolis. 

Only three years ago automobiles of any 
kind that could run one hundred miles without 
stopping for adjustments or repairs were the 
exception; yet Nelson wasn’t content with his 
remarkable performance and the car was 
immediately turned around and driven over 
the same course in nineteen hours and forty- 
three minutes—though a _ twenty-four hour 
schedule had been planned—and the car arrived 
in San Francisco in perfect condition, the only 
stops on the entire journey being for water 
and gasoline, and a single puncture. 

There are some persons who claim that road 
racing of this kind does not mean a great 
deal because it is merely a matter of luck or 
ill-luck whether the record sought is broken 
or not. To a certain extent luck undoubtedly 
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enters into such contests—puncturing of tires 
may be termed a matter of ill-luck, and there 
are a score of small mishaps that may be 
termed ill-luck, but on the other hand the 
defenders of such records claim that the 
absence of the small mishaps is a fair proof 
of the mechanical perfection and the endurance 
qualities of the car. 

It is the opinion of many motor enthusiasts 
that a vast significance attaches to such a run. 
Take for instance the feasibility of such a 
performance in military affairs—a thousand 
miles in thirty-seven hours, traveling over 
several mountain ranges and all conditions of 
roads both day and night, is surely a feat not 
to be considered lightly. For example, in time 
of war for the purpose of carrying dispatches 
the motor car capable of dependably covering 
long distances, under varied conditions, at a 
high rate of speed, appears, at least to the 
layman, as if it would be of some value. 





AID the ant’s little niece to the bee, “Yes, it’s out! 
Why shouldn’t it be with you buzzing about, 
And others by no means too small to refuse 
To go mousing around for a choice bit of news? 
The bear facts are these: 
That tail-bearing squirrel suspected their wooin’, 
And whispered the parrot, who talks without reason, 
That even the bat would see things in due season. 
The owl shut her eyes, and with face sanctimonious, 
At first just asked, ‘Whoo?’ then hoped ’twas erroneous, 
And said, if *twere not, she was morally certain 
That Mr. Cock Sparrow, as usual, was flirting. 
Then the crow boldly claimed he could offer good caws 
Why they should not be joined, if they cared for the laws. 
The hyena laughed, and the catamount grinned, 
And, all things together, past bearing they sinned. 
It really was lion of unusual scope, 
By And I say it’s no wonder it made Antelope!” 
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THEIR 
BEASTLY 
GOSSIP 


Rosatie M. Copy 
“Do me justice! 


Said the bee to the ant, as he poised to take wing, 
I never intended a sting! 
We esteem your dear aunt, and will prove our good will 
By a great welcome home that shall quite fill the bill. 
We'll have it at night, in the gnu city park, 
And you just mark my words, there will be a big lark. 
We'll say to them all, ‘If a jaguar after 
Don’t take it in gossip, but have one of laughter! 
Now, write your new uncle to chirrup at once, 
And your aunt to forget all these beastly affronts, 
For we know what is due to our friends newly wed, 
And the peacocks are planning a post-nuptial spread. 
From hillside and valley their deer friends are coming— 
Three cheers and a tiger! 


It has long been a-Bruin’; 
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Now I must be humming! 
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HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS, FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 

















AT GRANTS PASS 


OPPORTUNITY LAND IN SOUTHERN OREGON, WHERE APPLES AND GRAPES 
NET SNUG FORTUNES—CLIMATE, COMFORT AND COIN 


By A. J. WELts 


DISTINGUISHED Englishwoman trav-_ will want in a world full of wonders, an 


eling in the north of England for the 
purpose of ascertaining the condition of the 
rural schools found one in the hill country 
where the training of the young mind was so 
evidently superior, that she sought out the 
schoolmaster. Finding him an Oxford man and 
a scholar, she expressed surprise that he should 


choose a_ situation so 
remote from social centers, 
and in an obscure part of 
the country, where the 
compensation for his work 
must be small. 

“Madam,” he replied, 
with a little hesitation, 
“when I was offered this 
position I was about to be 
married, and I thought I 
should prefer a_ small 
salary in the midst of such 
glorious scenery, to a 
larger one in a less attrac- 
tive region.” 

The good sense of that 
will strike you. Since we 
do not live by bread alone, 
nor wholly by Rogue River 
Valley fruits, delicate 
though they be, it is worth 
while to pitch one’s tent 
where landscape may feed 
the mind, and there may 
be satisfaction in every 
glance of the eye. If one 
is not a descendant of 
Balaam’s saddle pony he 
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$30,000 IN GOLD BULLION, RESULT OF A 


GREENBACK MINE 


RUN AT THE FAMOUS 


environment of beauty or sublimity, or both, 
and if with this he can have what will produce 
superior bread and butter or an opulent bank 
account, he is entitled to the congratulation of 
“whatever gods may be.” 

This is the situation here. Grants Pass is 
on the Rogue River, a stream more beautiful 


than Abana or Pharpar, 
the Darro or the Guadal- 
quivir, and the far-horizon 
line is broken by glorious 
hills, and these hills are 
musical with sighing pines 
and streams that are each 
a line of light in the land- 
scape. There are attractions 
enough here in scenery and 
climate, in beauty of loca- 
tion and natural resources, 
to insure good returns for 
advertising in increase of 
population, for cash put 
into real estate, and for 
investments of sentiment 
in mountains and _ rivers, 
primeval forests and 
crimson sunsets. On three 
sides the town is enclosed 
by wooded mountains and 
the picture formed by the 
parklike panorama of 
natural beauty is one not 
soon forgotten. 

This southern Oregon 
was first sought for its 
gold, and its placers are 










still rich, and its quartz veins still yielding 
fortunes. The poet was only a little off in the 
color of the water when he wrote of a land 
“whose streams are amber, and whose sands are 
gold,” but the concrete fact is here. To-day, how- 
ever, interest centers not so much in the golden 
sands as in the golden pippins and big red 
apples of a valley that is as well knowh to 
lovers of good fruit in New York, London and 
Hamburg as are the gardens of the Hesperides. 
It is a curious situation—an illustration of the 
slow evolutionary processes through which we 
pass. In one section of the Pacific Northwest 
nature provided bunch grass. This grass invited 
to cattle raising, and great herds possessed the 
country. Then it was discovered that wheat 
grew fat on volcanic soil and the big gang 
plows, headers and steam combined threshers 
drove the cattle out. 

Now the apple is taking the wheat fields, 
and more money is taken out of 100 acres of 
orchard than 5,000 acres of wheat produced. 
So here—gold in the hills, then farms in 
the valleys, now after half a century it is 
discovered that here is a combination of soil 
and climate which makes the best apple in the 
world; that ripens the peach to perfection; 
makes a cherry rival a plum in size, and 
colors Tokay grapes until they blush at their 
own loveliness. And the returns stir the 
incredulity of eastern fruit growers who say in 
their haste, “All men are liars,” and then start 
west to buy a fruit farm. 

Look at it a little in detail. 

Ist. Here is comfort in climate. Oregon is a 
wonderland for weather. There are sections 
where there are absolutely no extremes. Govern- 
ment records for eighteen years show one county 
where the total average range of the mercury 
in the tube was only 13 degrees. Think of 
that. From the top notch in July and August 
to the bottom of the scale in December and 
January, a variation of only 13 degrees. No 
hot weather in summer, and no cold weather 
in winter. The facts in this region are not 
quite so enticing, else the fruit records never 
would have been made. Fruit would forget to 
ripen if the whole year was a monotone of 
June days, just as man becomes too lazy in 
the tropics to earn his own bread. But if you 
seek the official records of the United States 
weather bureau at Portland, you will read that 
“from a climatic point of view, the district 
known as southern Oregon is perhaps the most 
delightful portion” of the state. 

The rains occur principally from November 
to April, with occasional showers in the re- 
maining months, except in July and August 
which are practically rainless. Snow falls 
occasionally in January and February, but 
Jasts but a few days, often but a few hours. 
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The total precipitation of rain and snow is 
about twenty-seven inches, and this keeps the 
soil in good condition to mature crops of all 
kinds. There are no cyclones, no blizzards, no 
dust storms, and—well, these people will tell 
you that “after all there’s no country to touch 
this. We've had thirty years of it, and there’s 
comfort in it and satisfaction.” 

Do you remember what Kipling says about 
the British Northwest? Describing the leagues 
of level land, the river that runs “a loop about 
a treeless land,” the empty plain and the low, 
bare, naked hills beyond, he says: 


Go softly by that river side, or, when you would 


You'll And its every winding tied and knotted round 
your heart. 

Be wary as the seasons pass, or you may ne’er outrun 

The wind that sets that yellowed grass a-shine beneath 
the sun. 

There is no accounting for tastes, and the 
flat lands of the prairie, wind swept in long 
desolate winters, with the high sky stooping 
over by day or crimson-barred from the zenith 
to the ground at sunset, are dear to those who 
do not know the joy of living in such regions 
as this, where beauty of scenery and comfort 
of climate join hands, and the earth yields its 
recompense without heart breaking toil. 

2nd. Here are great natural resources. It is 
not extravagant use of language to say that 
this is a wonderland of soil and _ products. 
Take the vineyard. These red oxide lands back 
of town—miles of low foothills—produce a 
table grape that is much in vogue in the East. 
California grows them over a large area, and 
the Tokay is there a money maker. But it gets 
a beauty of color here which makes it deserve 
its name—Flame Tokay—and the crimson glow 
captures the buyer. In Portland it commands 
five cents a pound more at retail and fifteen 
cents a crate more at wholesale than the same 
grape from any other section. Hon. A. H. 
Carson has increased his planting of twenty 
years ago until he now has forty-five acres, 
and his Tokays are the best in the vineyard, 
and the yield is such as to give him an average 
profit of $200 an acre. How? Why? The 
Tokay is a table grape. It is in demand. It 
ships well. Here it ripens with rich color. It 
glows on all sides. It is in demand. Here are 
Tokay lands at the door, and they are low in 
price. The Tokay is easily grown and 
harvested, and a vast acreage will shortly be in 
bearing at this point. Tracts of ten and 
twenty acres will be planted and for sale. 
Emphasize one thing—the Tokay here surpasses 
in color and quality anything grown elsewhere 
in the United States. The best always finds a 
market. It makes it. 

Then here are the apples. This is the Rogue 
River valley and the apple grows just as well, 
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in color, in flavor, in texture and size as perfect 
it this point as where more fully _ tested. 
Enough has been produced here commercially 
to place this beyond all question. The large 
orchard of Eisman Bros. is the equal of any, 
and its thirty-five acres are paying from 
$20,000 to $30,000 per year. “You don’t believe 
it?” Well, we might show you the orchard, and 
you would still be skeptical. But New York 
is not skeptical, London is not, Covent Garden 
is not. These people say, “The price we pay 
for those apples is evidence enough. The man 
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who has half a hundred acres of them must 
have a Duke’s income.” 

Incredulity shows itself at another point. 
There is a tradition that the best apple is a 
product of cold countries, and men read of this 
mild climate and say, “You simply can not 
grow the best flavored apple without cold 
weather.” Well, we can not argue with him. 
We show him the best apple. It came out of 
this climate; it came out of this soil; it is in 
part the outcome of the grower’s skill and 
care. Beyond this we do not know, but here is 
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FELLING ONE OF THE GIANTS IN JOSEPHINE COUNTY 
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the apple. Look at it; see its color, its size, 
its symmetry, its firmness. It will easily keep 
a year, and if six months after it came from 
the tree you will sample it, you will confess 
that it is as good as it looks. If you are an 
Englishman and brought up on_ orthodox 
apples, you will surrender to these Newtown 
Pippins and setting your teeth in one, will wish 
you were a boy again. 

Rogue River rests its case on the market. 
The men who buy the apples are the _ best 
judges; the men who reach half round the 
world to taste the flavor and to be able to 
please their friends with the perfect beauty of 
those apples on the table at an English banquet 
—these men do not debate about the climate, 
They simply “go” for the apple. And the pear 
and the cherry and all berries vie with the 
apple in beauty and size and flavor. We might 
as well confess—we provincials who have not 
been outside our own state or our own county 
—that there are more things in the garden and 
orchard than we have dreamed of in our 
philosophy. Oregon in her untamed wildness, 
knows something about berries that we never 
knew. In variety, in abundance, in size and 
flavor they have no rivals in all the world. And 
the secret which her humid hillsides held when 
the Indian, the beaver and the bear were in 
possession of the country, is now being coined 
into money by the fortunate few who are “onto 
it,’ and so much of the wild vigor, the lusty 
strength and perfect beauty of the uncultivated 
fruit gets into the cultivated product, as to 
prophesy a day when berries and cherries will 
be as famous as are the apples and pears. You 
are struck at once, if at all observing, by the 
health of the tree, the luxuriance of the vines. 
This, of course, is behind the fruit. The 
climate and soil simply combine to make tree 











































SOME OF THE GRAPES THAT NET THE GROWER FROM $150 To $350 PER ACRE 








and vine as lusty as may be without sacrificing 
fruit to exuberant wood-growth. You can not 
have perfect fruit without a vigorous and 
healthful body upon which to grow it. 


A Portland newspaper says of this district: 


The sum and substance of the matter is that the 
growers of this valley are doing in a strictly com- 
mercial way, on a large scale, and with most satis- 
factory results, what other districts are undertaking 
in a limited way, with but a_ few varieties. The 
experimental stake has long since been passed in 
fruit culture here, and it now only remains to extend 
the field to cover what nature intended and made 
possible when this valley was given the incomparable 
climate which is the envy of every other section of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

he time is coming, and we think it is near at 
hand, when the Rogue River valley will be as famous 
for its cherries, peaches, table grapes and apricots as 
it now is for its apples and pears. It is useless 
descanting upon the pear proposition, for all of 
America takes off its hat to the Rogue River valley 
pears, all the records of the continent now being 
held by the growers of this district. 

The market—we were about to say it takes 
care of itself, but fruit growers know that 
there is skill in marketing the product of 
orchard, garden and vineyard, yet it is true in 
this sense, that the buyer knows this valley and 
places his orders in advance. He is after the 
best, and because the best grows here, he sends 
his orders from Hamburg, Liverpool, London, 
New York and Boston, not haggling about the 
price, and taking all he can get that is up to 
grade. 

The biennial report of the State Board of 
Horticulture says there is no section of the 
United States where apples and pears are 
grown, where the shipping qualities of the 
fruit compare with that grown in the Rogue 
River valley. The report adds, “they always 
sell for top prices.” The peach is no exception 
and like the others, does “its level best.” The 
granite hill slopes suit it, and these lands can 
be bought cheaply. The market has spread to 
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the East and to Canada, and growers are 
regularly netting from $100 to $200 per acre. 

We call the region a land of the farmer, 
meaning by farmer an outdoor man, one who 
lives on the soil and by the soil. The whole 
catalogue of farm products is grown without 
irrigation and this red brown and black loam 
is very productive. Dairying, stock raising, 
hop growing, mixed farming, truck farming, 
ill promise well, and have the advantage of 
having in the neighborhood a mining and lum- 
bering population which must be fed. These 
camps furnish good markets, while the growing 
towns want constant and fresh supplies. 

Land values may be indicated by saying that 
lund which in the vicinity of an Illinois or 
jowa town would sell for $100 an acre, can be 
here bought for $50. First-class bottom land 
close in and improved is higher, but land must 
ilways be worth what it will produce. That is 
to say, if it yield ten per cent on a valuation 
of $200 it should sell for that. Here the returns 
are much greater than eastern farmers know 
inything about, and the certain filling up of a 
country rich in natural resources and unsur- 
passed in climate must make land a _ good 
investment even if it be idle for a time. 
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Consul Henry Miller, who is now stationed at 
Niu Chwang, China, has owned an_ apple 
orchard on Applegate river, four and one-half 
miles out from Grants Pass. He has been 
disposing of his crop in the markets of the 
Orient, and his farm has recently been twice 
sold, each time at a remarkable advance. 

The best shipping and table grapes have 
paid ten per cent on a valuation of $2,500 per 
acre and when equally good land a little 
farther out can be bought for $20 up to $75, it 
can not but be a good bank in which to deposit. 
Lenders of money observe such rules as these 
on farm land security: Land uniform and 
tillable, located where the rainfall will always 
mature crops, and within reasonable distance 
of a railroad. Under these conditions, they say 
the tendency of farms is to become more valu- 
able all the time, and if now we add _ such 
remarkable soil and climate as go to make the 
best fruit in the world, in a picturesque region, 
on a great transcontinental railway, the invest- 
ment can not but be a good one. 

Grants Pass has within easy reach large 
lumber mills and mining camps which furnish 
employment to many. The dense forests of 
this county are a source of great wealth, more 
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HOP CROP ON THE BANKS OF THE ROGUE RIVER 















































than 9,000,000,000 feet of standing timber being 
in Josephine county. The mines have long been 
worked, and gold is still found in almost every 
gulch. There are mother ledges somewhere 
from which the gold has been washed, and 
southern Oregon may yet have a mining boom 
and a mining industry of many times its 
present proportions. A “pocket” has been 
picked in the hills within a few days and 
$30,000 taken out by hand, pounding the rock in 
a mortar. 

There is excellent hunting and fishing. The 
dense woods, the deep cafions, the clear 
streams appeal to some primitive element in us, 
and without any desire to take to the woods 
and run wild, we would like to live on the edge 
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room, its privilege of out of doors, its primitive 
occupations, the garden and the orchard, the 
charm of fruit growing. Blossoming orchards 
I have been among them for a month, and have 
heard all the changes rung on the dollars they 
will yield per acre, but I have kept the beauty 
and fragrance of the blossoms and _ their 
mystical promise of something better to come. 
I have been perpetually reminded of a time 

“When my feet were bare 

And my cheek was brown 

And my heart was light as the eider down,” 
and I have felt the lure of the climate that has 
scarcely more rainfall than Los Angeles, and 
just enough humidity in the air to soften the 
glare of the sunshine and glorify the blue of 














HYDRAULIC PLACER 


of wildness and go from the cultivated field, 
the refined home and the library to the camp 
of the hunter and fisherman throwing off the 
trammels of civilization, not merely for the sake 
of greater freedom, but chiefly for the sake of 
that physical renewal which comes from contact 
with nature in the wilderness. 

It is in part the largeness of things which 
attracts us here. If you think we have in mind 
the largeness of profits, the opulence of the 
pocket, we beg to say no! We feel mercenary 
enough as it is, though we have exploited the 
orchard and the vineyard very modestly. The 
largeness of opportunity is something—we need 
not despise it, but the lure of this region is its 
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the sky, until I am ready to begin life over 
again with empty hands and begin it here. 
Kipling says that “it is rather an awesome 
thing to listen to a vanguard of civilization 
talking to itself in the same tone as a thousand- 
year-old city.” But they do it here; something 
is in the air; you feel the deep surge of it, and 
men who talk to you on the street corner shed 
booklets and folders with every gesture, so full 
are they of the promise of the land. “What we 
want now,” they say, “is men, more men, yes 
and more women, more families.” And _ this 
pretty little city of schools and churches, banks 
and hotels, and more than 5,000 people, is 
reaching out for families to till the country 
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OATS SIX FEET 
lands, to develop the amazing natural resources, 
and in the midst of the beauty of nature plant 
the orchard and the vineyard, and set the wide 
waste spaces blossoming with the homes of 
men. 

We have not tried to outline even the advan- 
tages, or catalogue in any adequate way the 
attractions of this region, but all this is set 
out with some detail in the new booklet of the 
Commercial Club, and if you are in the March 
of Empire and a part of the moving procession 
of homeseekers with faces set westward, we 
refer you to this association of business men 
who will tell you what the opportunities are 


HIGH 


BEING CUT FOR HAY 

for getting started and for making variou 
industries pay a good income. But not withou! 
work. You can not here plant an orchard an 
then go fishing until it bears. An _ orchard 
means work, brains, study, skill from the plant- 
ing of the tree and the shaping of it by wis« 
pruning, to the spraying of the orchard and 
the packing of the fruit. But here is room 
and room is opportunity; here is promise of 
growth, and growth means “the unearned 
increment.” Here is climate and in this instance 
climate means more than comfort—it means 
perfect fruit and that means coin. 





A HERD OF OREGON MONEY-MAKERS 
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FIRST STREET, ALBANY, WHERE MANY LARGE BUSINESS ENTERPRISES ARE CENTERED 


THE JOYS OF ALBANY 


NOT THE NEW YORK CITY OF THE MANY MILLIONED CAPITAL BUT THE 
OREGON TOWN OF THRIFTY PRODUCT AND INDUSTRY 


By A. J. WELts 


OTHING simply happens; no town “jes 
grows” like Topsy, but is the result of 
conditions, and because this is true Albany, 
Oregon, will have more than the _ natural 
increase which comes from the growth of 
population in the country at large. It will share 
not simply in the expansion which is coming 
to a great nation with every decade, and which 
is pressing population westward, but it will 
share in the growth which is coming to the 
best part of the national domain, the Pacific 
Coast, and to western Oregon, the best part 
of one of its greatest states, and to the 
Willamette valley the agricultural heart of 
western Oregon. It will profit by the certain 
filling up of this, one of the great valleys of 
the west and of the world; it will profit by 
the advantages of soil and climate which this 
valley possesses, and which are coming to be 
more and more highly estimated by those who till 
the soil; it will gain by the certain development 
of the fruit industry about the town, and by 





and by will itself be doubly attractive for home 
and business because embowered in orchards. 


IN THE GREAT WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


The valley here is one hundred and thirty- 
five miles long by from thirty to forty miles 
wide. It is drained from the south by the 
river which gives its name, and has many 
tributaries which are delta streams, and open 
small valleys back into the hills, so that the 
total area is about 4,000,000 acres. It is not 
flat and monotonously level, but diversified by 
curves which mount into hills, by little dells 
and delightful intervales, by low buttes and 
spurs, by river bottoms and wide prairies above 
them running back into the rolling country. 
The course of streams can be traced afar by 
the trees which line them and the green of 
meadow and the brown of plowed lands is 
contrasted with the dark green of fir woods 
in clumps, in groves, in small forests, while 
back of all is the shadowy blue of the Cascade 
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range making an 
eastern wall, and 
the Coast range 
forming a western 
boundary. The 
foothills are full of 
dimples, of soft 
curves and rounded 
shapes of beauty, 
and the farmhouse 
needs no trees for 
shade or ornament 
other than the 
stately firs. On 
the long line of the 
Cascades are set 
snowy sentinels, 








THE RAINFALL THAT 
MEANS BUSINESS 
You say Oregon 

is wet. Yes, but 

not too wet. Ask 
the meadows, the 
crops, the cows; 
ask the farmer, 
plowing in mid- 
winter. The rain 
comes from the 
middle of Septem- 
ber until June, 
with the _ heaviest 
precipitation in 

November, but if 

the rainfall made 








Jefferson and the © 
Three Sisters, al] THE DELICIOUS STRAWBERRIES OF 
transfigured in the 

sunshine and visited all night by troops of stars. 


ANYWHERE 


THE SOIL THAT MEANS WEALTH 

In the main valley it is a deep clay loam. 
a sandy loam or a sedimentary deposit, and on 
the hills it is a red brown and black loam. Red 
predominates and is characteristic, showing 
oxide of iron. You are interested at once in 
these uplands by the quality of them. They 
are peculiar in that they do not gully or wash. 
No cover crops are necessary to protect them, 
for they suffer no erosion. Then the soil 
often is almost incredibly deep. You find it 
difficult to account for it until you remember 
that all this was first the bottom of the ocean, 
then later a fresh water lake for ages. When 
the water was drained away by some break 
in the rocky wall at the north, there was left 
heavy layers of alluvial soil. Then the weather- 
ing of the basaltic rocks contributed still more 
to the stored fertility. 


THE CLIMATE LAUGHS AT LATITUDE 


The climate laughs at lines of latitude. “The 
farther north you go the colder it gets.” Does 
it? Not in Oregon. Trace the parallel across 
the map. See where it touches Portland, Maine, 
and then leaving that port choked with ice 
and the land buried in snow, come back and 
see the plows going in the fields. Recall 
the deeply frozen soil across New England, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa; the  ice-bound 
rivers, the interrupted traffic in cities and on 
railroad lines; the suspended work on farms 
and in all out-door industries, and then con- 
trast it with the green fields, the plowing and 
sowing, the tree planting which goes on all 
winter on hill lands and bottom lands. Winter 
plowing, plowing from September to May; seed 
sowing for eight months. You can see it any 
year, and we submit that it tells the story of 
climate better than any statistics. 


mortar of the soil, 
how could the plow 
run or the farmers’ 
work go on? It is simply a matter of experience 
that here the rain comes when it is wanted and 
stops in time for the gathering of the harvest. 
June, July and August are nearly rainless. 
Measured by the rain gauge, the total precipi- 
tation about equals that which annually falls 
along the Atlantic coast from Norfolk south- 
ward to Key West, and along the Gulf coast to 
eastern Texas, covering Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama, with a portion each of Arkansas 
and Tennessee. Did you ever say of those 
It rains all the time or is always trying 
to rain? Cincinnati, Ohio, has as much rain 
as Albany, Oregon; Washington, D. C., and 
New York and Boston have each a little more 
than Albany. The rain here is gentle, never 
torrential, and lightning is of rare occurrence. 
It is owing to the cool nights and the usual high 
relative humidity at night that the electrical 
conditions of the atmosphere are placid and 
the formation of thunder storms is prevented. 
Now, here is comfort in the general tempera- 
ture of the year, and here is the necessary 
moisture, and temperature and moisture are the 
most important factors in production. So that 
the facts of climate steadily contribute to the 
prosperity of the man who lives by the soil. 

And this is the setting of the country and 
its chief town. A man and a town are not 
to be measured by the same yard stick. It 
does not so much matter where a man is as 
what he is, but you ask of a town not merely 
what it is but chiefly where it is. Its location 
will make its future. Note now another factor 
of importance. 


LINN COUNTY ARE UNEQUALED 


regions: 


A CHANGE IN FARMING METHODS 


The days are past when wheat was king. 
Once it was wheat every year on the same 
ground. Then it was wheat by summer fallow- 
ing, one-half the land thus lying idle. Now it 
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is mixed farming—a variety of crops. Dairy- 
ing is coming in. This is a dairyman’s country, 
because feed is abundant, the growing season 
long, water everywhere, available and pure, and 
insect pests hardly to be reckoned with. 
There are extensions of the business of stock 
raising, the improvement of breeds, and the 
multiplication of kinds. In some quarters 
there are extensions of the sheep and goat 
industry. The great movement, however, is in 
the direction of fruit farming, not simply as 
an independent industry, but as a prominent 
feature of the farm work. ‘The discovery is 
made, too, that clover is a profitable crop and 
that clover seed is not only produced abun- 
dantly, but is clean and vitalized, so that seed 
grown on the Oregon fields is in demand and 
brings a better price in the market. The East is 
learning to look to this coast for pure seed 
and especially for seed that will grow. That 
preduced here is so large that it has to have 
a special mesh in order to save it in the process 
of cleaning. In the field it grows so vigorously 
that it ean be pastured freely until the first 
of June often, hogs and sheep being turned 
on it, and then the crop that ripens gives the 
farmer from forty dollars to sixty dollars an 
acre, so that the profits of the farmer to-day 
are increasing. He does more by better methods 
on a few acres than he once did on twice or 
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three times the acreage. Not acreage but 
production is the motto of the Agricultural 
Department of the Government, and the farmer 
is learning his lesson. 


THE CITY OF TO-DAY 


The old conditions have made here a little 
city of six thousand people. It is on the 
banks of the Willamette river, beautifully 
situated, with fine natural drainage, a complete 
sewer system, and with more railroads and a 
more extensive railroad traffic than any point 
in western Oregon outside of Portland; it is 
distant from the latter city eighty miles, and 
will not be affected by the growth of the 
metropolis; it is so related to the surrounding 
country by radiating railway lines as_ to 
command the bulk of the local trade, and it is 
likely to draw to itself an increasing population 
by the multiplication of factories. A small 
knitting factory is planning to open here; a 
furniture factory has been operating but a few 
months; a chair factory employs from fifty to 
seventy men; a new planing mill to do all kinds 
of mill work is now building, the older mill of 
the same kind does an extensive business; a 
shingle mill is in operation; many kinds of 
machinery are turned out at the iron works; 
there are two tanneries, two ice factories, two 
flouring mills, two banks, three or four hotels, 








A COMMON 


SIGHT AROUND ALBANY. 


THE MELONS HALF COVER THE GROUND 
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ALBANY'S $100,000 STEEL BRIDGE 


three public school buildings, and a high school 
department, the Albany College, under the 
auspices of the Presbyterian churches, a 
Catholic academy and hospital, and fourteen 
churches. There are two newspapers, a good 
water and a superior sewerage system, a fire 
department, telephone system and electric light 
and power system. There is fine opportunity 
for the development of power, and this will 
attract factories in time. The farmers have 
telephone lines and there are many rural mail 
routes. The citizens are enterprising and 
apparently prosperous. The Alco Club has an 
attractive building and is constructing a 
gymnasium annex; the Commercial Club has 
good rooms and a secretary who devotes his 
whole time to answering correspondence and 
promoting the development of industries and 
the growth of the community. 

It is a clean city, with good homes and an 
attractive air; it makes a good impression on 
the visitor. It has a social homelike look and 
does not ape the ways of the city, and it is 
quiet, without roughness, or noise on the streets. 
There are no saloons and this makes for the 
higher side of municipal life; it makes for 
prosperous homes among the wage earners, and 
for the little savings which mean not only more 
comfort in the home but more self-respect in 
the homemaker. It means a steady growth of 
the better elements of the population, the 
absence of temptation inviting a good citizen- 
ship from abroad. 

THE LAND AND ITS PRODUCTS 

There is here no specialty, but a wide 
variety and many opportunities for making 
a livelihood in many lines. This will be largely 
a residence city, and will depend for its 
character chiefly upon the industries which 
spring from the soil. The development of the 
dairy and the orchard have begun; tree plant- 





ACROSS THE WILLAMETTE RIVER 


ing will go steadily on; there will be a large 
acreage devoted to small fruits, and the apple, 
the cherry, the peach and the various berries 
will make the region a garden and embower 
the town in foliage. 

Land is cheap. Fruit lands some distance 
out can be had for from $15 to $25, near by 
from $40 to $60. It is safe to say that simply 
to lie idle after purchase, this land is a good 
investment. Devoted to fruit it will pay so 
large a percentage on five times its value that 
we hesitate to name it. For fruits grow here 
to perfection and are in the same conditions of 
climate and soil which have made western 
Oregon famous for its orchards. Apples, 
prunes, plums, cherries, peaches, pears are 
highly profitable. 

But the region round about is equally good 
for many products, other than fruit. It is 
clear now, from the movement begun, that this 
county will not be confined to specialties but 
will be widely diversified in its products, the 
land producing grain, clover, hops, flax, 
potatoes and all root crops as well as fruit, 
while sheep and cattle, the products of the 
dairy, and the profit of hogs and poultry as 
adjuncts of the dairy are to be included. 


LOADS OF LUMBER 


There are vast timber resources, many tracts 
of fir being dense enough to average 200,000 
feet to the acre. About 400,000 acres of this 
splendid forest growth lies either in the county 
or is tributary to it. Some of these trees are 
300 feet in height and from eight to ten feet 
in diameter. 

The rivers and streams of the county are 
important, the Willamette furnishing river 
transportation and the smaller rivers, the north 
and south Santiam and the Calaporia, Thomas, 
Crabtree and Muddy creeks, with innumerable 
smaller streams, furnish water and power in 
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every part of the county, channels for driving 
logs for the mills and power for a network of 


interurban electric lines. 


The water power of 


the region is hardly exceeded by that of any 
part of the West and Northwest. 


The mineral deposits 


of the county have 


not been developed to any considerable extent, 
but enough is known to demonstrate that it is 


rich in precious metal. 


Colors of gold can 


be found on every sand bar in every westward 


flowing stream, and quartz is abundant. 


Float 


sometimes carrying visible gold is found in 
various sections and from one or two mines 
have been taken some of the finest specimens 


of native gold ever seen 
in any country. 

Hunting and _ fishing 
are scarcely surpassed 
in any region, both in 
the Cascades and in the 
easily accessible Coast 
mountains and 
streams. The _ finest 
watering place on the 
whole Oregon coast is 
Yaquina bay, to which 
the Corvallis and East- 
ern Railroad with ter- 
minus at Albany goes 
direct. 

Now all this will 
tend steadily and pow- 
erfully to make of 
Albany not only a great 
city, but a residence and 
commercial center of 
considerable importance 
and give it a natural, 
steady and legitimate 
growth. 


range 


THE LARGER RELATIONS 


Do not forget where 
we are. This is western 
Oregon and the heart 
of the Willamette val- 
ley and this is a day 
of earnest inquiry for 
productive lands. We 
are just beginning to 
feel the pressure of 
want in this direction, 
and the “land famine” 
which afflicts Europe is 
already being felt in 
the great states of 
America. There is a 
great increase of popu- 
lation, and that hopeless 
problem of Europe, the 
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quest for subsistence, for a home, for a living 
income, the problem not of bread and butter 
but of bread without butter, begins to loom 
upon the horizon—a specter to many, a reality 
to not a few. 
certain, no cure for poverty of a certain kind 


There is no relief so sure, so 


so absolute, as return to the soil, but the soil 
that is at once productive and low in price, 
the region that still has many acres and few 
people is in the last west, the Pacific west. If 
there is any land where the struggle of the 
homemaker is made easy, where there is room 
and to spare, the multitude will press into_that 
land, and when this region becomes known, 

when knowledge — has 











swept away doubt and 
men know that over 
fertile square miles is 
spread a soft and 
genial air, sunshine that 
warms the soil and 
clouds that drip abun- 
dant moisture without 
excess, so that literally 
“seed time and harvest” 
never fail, into this 
region the homemaker 
will crowd, and pres- 
ently there will not be 
enough to go around. 

A difficulty has been 
the eastern skepticism. 
They looked westward 
to the shore of the 
Pacific; then listened to 
our stories of climate 
and doubted everything 
but the rain; they 
heard of our fruit and 
the amazing profits of 
all kinds of orchards 
when well cared for— 
of prunes and cherries, 
of red apples and yel- 
low apples, of Bartlett 
pears and Du Comice 
pears—of hops and 
clover seed, of fruit 
shipments to New York 
and London and Ham- 
burg, and they said not 
in haste but at leisure, 
“All men are liars,” and 
went off and farmed 
for wheat in the frozen 
fields of the Canadian 
northwest. 
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A LINN COUNTY CLOVER FIELD, WHICH MAKES HONEY 
AS WELL AS HAY 


But to-day dvubt is 
giving way before ac- 
cumulated facts. Time 
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\ FIFTY-ACKE FIELD OF VETCH HAY, WHICH ATTAINED A HEIGHT OF NINE FEET 


was when the farmer wanted broad acres. He 
took the climate as a kind of natural incum- 
brance upon the land—took it as he did the 
measles or pneumonia, as part of the escapeless 
ills of life; he discredited the stories he heard 
about warmth and comfort, and great crops and 
perfect fruit in the Pacific northwest, because 
he said the latitude is that of New England, 
but of late the very persistence of these stories 
has made an impression; they have become part 
of the accredited history of whole counties—of 
half a state, of regions out of bounds—cattle 
ranges and wheat ranches, while science has 
come in to set its seal upon them and to point 
out that the right climate, the right soil and 
persistent and wise cultural methods will vastly 
improve the quality of the output and increase 
the quantity; that the problem of production 
at bottom is no problem at all, but merely a 
matter of good soil, of sufficient warmth and 
adequate moisture, and that if nature furnishes 
all the factors in the problem, then the farmer 


should be master of the situation. It is simph 
“up to him” to do the rest. And if he does it in 
lands where the soil is fertile, the rainfall 


ample and the temperature such as to provide 


a long growing season, there is no ground for 
questioning the results. The Pacific west ha 
waited long, but her day has come. The result 
obtained are now reported so specifically—in 
such detail, from so many quarters as to com 
pel acceptance and many are coming saying 
“Show me.” 

And because this great valley can make good ; 
because it has all the factors—warmth, soil 
moisture—which enter into production, and 
because there is here a wide range of produc 
tion, a vast diversity of food products for man 
and beast which are grown easily, abundantly 
and in great perfection, this valley will draw 
to itself a large population. When the very 
uttermost facts are known, people will come 
by a kind of natural gravitation, and then 
Albany will prove that position is power. 
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ONE OF THE STRONG BANKS OF OAKLAND 


HE banks of Oakland have been the back- 

bone of the community, and it can be 
said upon the authority of the special legisla- 
tive banking committee that has been investi- 
gating the banking conditions of California 
that they rank with the best. Within the last 
month two of the strongest banks in the city 
have occupied their recently-constructed build- 
ings which rank as the finest in the 









BANKS 
THAT MEAN 
PROSPERITY 


NEW STRUCTURES IN THE 
CENTER OF OAKLAND, CAL- 
IFORNIA, THAT TELL OF 
THE CITY’S WONDERFUL 
GROWTH. 


By Pavt GoLpsmitH 


quarters and allow a rapid building job to be 
done or remain in the old quarters during the 
construction which would compel a very much 
more expensive piece of work and a_ very 
much slower job. The latter course was decided 
upon because, while it would entail a great 
deal more cost, it would be of greater con- 
venience to the patrons of the bank. The 





city, making the three largest build- 
ings in the city the product of the 
banking industry. Two recently 
organized banks are completing their 
first year of business and have been 
found to be proportionately as strong 
as those with larger capital. 

The Oakland Bank of Savings can 
hardly be said to have “occupied” its 
new building, for it has never been 
out of it. The fact is that a very 
delicate building operation was car- 
ried out in the construction of the 
new bank. The old bank building was 
demolished and the new one was con- 
structed without disturbing the bank 
or its business for a single day. The 
vaults and the entire counting room 
were not disturbed for a moment, 
banking was conducted every banking 
day just as usual; yet the old build- 
ing was torn down, foundations for 
the new one were constructed 
under the vaults and counting room, 
and the walls of the new structure 
reared around the busy clerks and 
lines of depositors and without a 
moment’s inconvenience for either 
clerks or patrons. 

When the new building was decided 
upon the question arose as to whether 

















the bank should move to temporary 





THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 














































engineer in charge of this delicate piece of 
construction was S. N. Watson of Denver. 
The officers of the Oakland Bank of Savings 
are: Henry Rogers, president; W. W. 
Garthwaite, manager; J. Y. Eccleston, secre- 


tary and cashier; F. A. Allardt, assistant 
cashier; Samuel Breck, assistant cashier; 
James A. Thomson, assistant secretary; James 


Moffitt, W. B. Dunning, A. Borland, Henry 
Rogers, George H. Collins, Horace Davis, J. Y. 
Eccleston, W. W. Garthwaite, William J. 
Dutton, directors. 

The newly completed First National Bank 
building is on the finest gore in the city of 
Oakland, at the junction of Broadway and 
San Pablo avenue. This location was formerly 
occupied by one of the oldest buildings in 
Oakland which was torn down to permit of 
the construction of the new edifice that is a 
credit to the city. 
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on September 21, 1907, and has the enviable 
record of having gone through all of the 
troubles without once _ issuing 
certificates. This bank used its own 
money all the time and paid in nothing but 
This is due to the 
energy of its president, Colonel Theo. Gier. 
This bank has one thousand depositors «and 
has already made its place in the financial 
affairs of the city. 

The Harbor Bank was opened on+August 10, 
and it, too, stood the strain of the times 
without weakening. F. W. Bilger is the presi- 
dent and C. B. Mersereau is the 

The Oakland Clearing House is as strong an 
organization as can be found in the state, ind 
this organization of the banking interests is 
most careful of the conduct of its members, 
W. W. Garthwaite, 
manager of the 


clearing- 
house 


coin. remarkable record 


cashier, 





This building was 
occupied on June 
1, and the First 
National now has 
one of the finest 
banking homes _ in 
the state. P. E. 
Bowles, president; 
I. G. Burpee, vice 
president; L. C. 
Morehouse, vice 
president; E. N. 
Walter, cashier; 
S. H. Kitto, assist- 
ant cashier; C. N. 
Walter, assistant 
cashier; P. E. 
Bowles, E. A. 
Heron, L. C. More- 
house, A. L. Stone, 
L. G. Burpee, H. C. 
Morris, Wallace 
Everson, E. W. 
Runyon, W. H. 
Taylor, directors. 
For several years 
the skyscraper of 
the Union National 
Bank has been one 
of the landmarks 
of the city. This 
eleven-story build- 
ing, the creation of 
Walter J. Mathews, 
the architect, is 
one of the finest 
office buildings in 
the city of Oak- 
land. 

The Bankof Ger- 














Oakland Bank of 
Savings, is the 
president of the 
Clearing House 
Association, and 
upon his shoulders 
has fallen the bulk 
of the work that 
faced the associa- 
tion in the last 
year. That Oak- 
land came out of 
the financial trou- 


bles that swept 
over the entire 
country with two 


magnificent new 


bank buildings, 
with newly-organ- 
ized and young 


banks unhurt, and 
with a credit that 
is second to none 
on the coast can be 
traced to Mr. 
Garthwaite and to 
George H. Mere- 
dith of the Farm- 
ers and Merchants 
Savings Bank, sec- 
retary of the Clear- 
ing House. The 
growing San Pablo 
avenue district has 
been given banking 
facilities by the 
Oakland Bank of 
Commerce opening 








many was opened 


THE FIRST NATIONAL 





at San Pablo and 


BANK OF OAKLAND Seventeenth Strect 
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“©fe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


is the only sound-reproducing instrument with Edison’s latest 
improvements. It has the clearest, strongest Records, the 
most durable reproducing point and the correctly shaped horn. 


HE Edison Phonograph also offers a form of amusement which cannot be 

obtained in any other similar instrument, and that is the fun of making 
your own records. For a small additional expense you can obtain from your 
dealer a recorder and blank records, by which you can make your own records, 
and listen to the sound of your own voice and that of your friends. Many an =. 
evening’s novel entertainment may be had in this way. nw»  Edvvon~ 


Ten Edison Records made by Mr. William Jennings Bryan 


We have pleasure in announcing ten Edison Records made by Mr. Bryan at his home in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
consisting of the best passages from his favorite speeches. Ready at all Edison stores this month. Ask your 
dealer. Besides the twenty-four Records in the regular list, the July Records contain five new Grand Opera 
selections by famous operatic stars. Hear them at the nearest Edison store on June 25th, 

Ask your dealer or write to us for the new catalogue of Edison Phonographs, THE PHonoGRram, describing each July 
Record in detail; and the CompLere CaTaLocukE, listing all Edison Records now in existence. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 31 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 
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$ 1 9.08 Per Year Buys 
B1LOOO ersse ror 


in the 


New Low Cost Policy 


of The 


Prudential 


at Age 30. 








Write today for Rates at Your Ageand Specimen Policy. 


State Occupation. 


80 Million Dollars 


New Ordinary Insurance 


Sold in 40 Weeks. 
The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. Dept. 12 NEWARK,N. J. 
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Wear Holeproof 


Insured 
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of sale they will be Replaced FREE of charge. 


Jor 6 months. 

darns, 

Hose because they fit well and lay smoothly. 
shrink nor stretch. ‘*‘Holeproof’’ Hose 


“rust” nor fa 


Holep roof Hose 


You get * ep Sox in black, light and dark tan, 
pearl gray and navy blue. Six pairs of a size and weight ina 
box—all one color or colors assorted as you wish. Sizes are 
9% to 12, and weights are medium, light and extra light for 

if: *Holeproof’”’ Sox, knit 
from Egyptian and Sea Island cotton, for $2.00. **Holeproof”’ 
Lustre-Sox (Silk- like finish come only in light weight—price 


m ‘idsummer wear. You getsix pairs o 


$3.00 forsix pairs. ‘‘Holeproof’’ Stockingscomein plain black, 
tan and black with white feet—sizes 8 to 11—medium wei ht. 


and you get six pairs for $2.00. **Holeproof’? Lustre-Hose 
(Silk-like finish) come in plain black and tan, light weight— 


price $3.00 for six pairs. 


If your dealer hasn’t genuine **Hole- 
How to Order. proof”’ Hose, bearingthe**Holeproof’’ 
Trade-mark, order direct from us. State kind, colors, size and 


weight desired, and remit in any convenient way 
($2.00 per box for regular **Holeproof,’’ and $3. 
for** ‘Holeproof” Lustre-Sox or Lustre-Hose). We 
will fill your order promptly and prepay express. 
) Remember—all**Holeproof’”’ oseareguaran- 
teed for 6 months. If they need darning in that 
time, you get new hose FREE. Send for book 
**How to Make Your Feet Happy.’ 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., 148 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


If any—or all—these Six Pairs of ““Holeproof” 
Hose need darning within Six Months from date 


You find this guarantee in each box of **Holeproof” 
fins “Holeproof’’ Sox and Stockings are insured 
Youare freed from the discomforts of holesand 
Your feet always look stylishin ‘‘*Holeproof”’ 
They do not wrinkle unnaturally. ‘They donot 


dye d with * = They do not sper id 


























ARNICA 


iy ITH SOAP 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


Autiseptic, preserves while it beau- 
tifies—sweetens the breath—hard- 









im ens the gums—whitens the teeth 
is ~a leading dentifrice for a 


Third of a Century 


i Preserves» i: 
while it 





convenient 
for travel 
or the home 
—no liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 
waste. 


25c 


At All 
Druggists 
(Sent post- 

aid if yours 
asn't it.) 











STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin 
soft and smooth; nothing better 
for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and all eruptions. The collaps- 
ible metal tube is convenient and 
unbreakable. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send to us. Sent post- 
paid for 28 Cents. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs oa ” one 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1 


C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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No Waste 
Films 








Every Shot Counts with 


PREMOGRAPH 


For it does away with guesswork—with 
estimating of distances dependence on 
small view finder—with the possibility of get- 
ting too much or too little in the picture. 

It shows you before making the exposure, 
a reflection of every object, right side up, the 
exact size and in position just as it will appear 
in the finished picture. You can watch every 
expression of the face, every motion of the 
subject, up to the very instant of exposure 
and secure the picture at the most favorable 
moment, by merely turning a key. 

Premograph places reflecting photography 
at the service of the ordinary amateur, at 
prices within the reach of all, and it’s so simple, 
that the merest novice—a child—can operate 
it. Loads in daylight, with 314 x 414 Premo 
Film Pack and permits the semoval of one or 
more films at any time, for development in 
tray or the new Premo Film Pack Tank. 

It’s compact too—no bother to carry and 
note how very inexpensive. 





Premograph No.1 with singlelens, - - $10.00 
Premograph No. 2 with double R. R. lens, 20.00 
Premograph No. 2 with Zeiss Tessar lens, 50.00 
Premograph No. 2 with Cooke Series III lens, 54.00 
Our newest booklet “‘Oh For a Camera”’ and de- 
scriptive catalogue at the dealer’s or mailed free to 
any address, Write to-day. 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
71 SOUTH ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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OF all the many 


reasons for 
the popularity of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


the greatest and 
the best is because 
they're so good. 


In ten cent tins. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
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LAMB CHOPS 


Roast Beef and Mutton and all 
Joints, hot or cold, are given a 


delightful piquancy and flavor by adding 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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It is an Ideal Sauce for Soups, Gravies, Stews, Fish, 
Cheese, Game and Salads. Leading Chefs and Cooks 
the world over report best results by its use. 


It Assists Digestion. Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 









CALIFORNIA’S HIGHEST, the 
SUMMIT of EXCELLENCE 


Carnation Wheat Flakes 


and 


Poinsetta Rolled Oats 


are manufactured from highest grade 
California Wheat and Oats. Pure, 

wholesome and delicious for break- 
fast or dinner and supper dessert. 


In every 5-pound package a premium—Chinaware that 
is worth while. Put up both in 2-lb and 5-lb packages, 
Never sold in bulk. Manufactured by 


























The Pacific Cereal Association 
Bay and Taylor Streets, San Francisco 





Sag Oe 
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Dyspepsia’s Gnawing 


Cravings Into Honest, Healthy Hunger 


Of what use is a feast without an appetite? Or, what is more distressing than a stom- 
ach that will not digest the food itcraves? These are the signs of dyspepsia. If you let 
them go unheeded, you sow the seeds of weakness which will blossom in disease. Be- 
fore you know it you will be fast in the aggravating grip of dyspepsia— irritable, peev- 
ish and lacking in ambition and energy. You can overcome these feelings by using 


Pabst Extract 
The "Best Tonic 


This essence of modern diet, combining the rich food elements of pure barley malt 

withthe tonic properties of choicest hops, isa boontothe dyspeptic. Thesystem easily 

and thoroughly assimilates the nourishment offered in this predigested form. The 

appetite is stimulated, causing a desire for and making possible the digestion of 
heavier foods, thus assuring a speedy return of health. 


Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- 

comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- 

sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, 

feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. 
At All Druggists — Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


Booklet and Picture, ‘Baby's First Adventure,"’ sent free on request. 
PABST EXTRACT CO. DEPT. 31 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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v/, SUSPENDERS 


Whatever your occupation; whether indoors or out, 
at work or at play, President Suspenders allow unre- 
strained freedom of movement. 
shoulders or buttons when you bend, twist, reach or 
make any movement of the body. 

The “‘give and take’ action of the cords in the 
back, found only in President Suspenders, tells why 
they give perfect comfort and longest service. 

Various weights and lengths suited to all occupa- 
tions, highest quality webbing, rust-proof trimmings. 


Makers’ guarantee on every pair: “ Satisfaction—New 
Pair—or Money Back ’’ means exactly what it says. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, postpaid on receipt of 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 





There’s no pull at 


price, 50 cents. 


713 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 































4 photographed on cloth 
Battleships for pillow-tops. One 
large photo in blue of 
any U. S. Battleship, 
with a white and blue 
cord to match, mailed 
to any address $1.00, or 
the top only 75c. Beau- 
tiful water and sky ef- 
fects. A square yard of 
photo cloth, blue or se- 
pia, mailed anywhere for 
$1.00. 


Pillow tops made of any subject 
in quantities for the trade, 








N. Pomeroy, 835 Octavia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


















STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia. Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasmania (view), 
Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10c. AGTs. Wrv. 50%. 
7)) Big bargain list, $1. Coupons, and set of unused 
Naty Stamps (worth 30c.), ALL FREE!! We Buy Stamps. 

C.E.HUSSMAN CO., Dept.E. St. Louis, Mo. 


Grow 
ee 



















For Big and Quick Profits 
oN 
ws America. Ten years’ experi- 
* WY ence enables me to give prac- 
7 s) tical instruction in the busi- 


ness worth many dollars to 
you. No matter what your 
occupation is or where you 
6 are located, here is an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a thorough knowledge of this paying business. 
Send for Free Book giving particulars how to start, etc. 


JACKSON MUSHROOM FARM . 
3260 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Small Capital to Start 
A Safe Business 
Tam the largest grower in 











No detention from business. 











If you will fill out this coupon we will mail you, in a plain en- 
velope, full particulars. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


83 OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
317 West 57th Street, New York City 


Name 
' Address 


Coe ee eer erseresseseseseeseessessseses 















FOR ALCOHOLISM 


Remedies administered by YOUR OWN PHYSICIAN 


successfully treated at the Institute in New 


York, in from two to three weeks. 


ioscan ic a 


No hypodermic injections 


Morphinism and all Drug Addictions 
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Sing Chong Co., aw. 


Chinese and 
Japanese Bazaar 





TRADEMARK 





601-611 Dupont Street, corner California 


Chinatown, San Francisco 


Phone China 80 
E=y NO a a 
xa] a = FE 


Chinese. and. Japanese. Pasaar 


Phone Douglas 1245 | 




















MODERN AND ANTIQUE CURIOS 
Bronzes, Ivory and Lacquers 
Finest of Silks, Linens and Embroideries 
Kimonos, Jackets and Dressing Gowns, etc. 

in endless variety. 

The Best Work of Chinese and Japanese Artists 
always in stock, 

Tourists and Visitors Welcome. 
"NANKING " FOOK WOH COMPANY 
ncorporat 


Dupont and Sacramento Streets San Francisco, California 
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JAP ROSE 


(TRANSPARENT) 


SOAP 














oe eS |i 
(JAPROSE| | | ¥e 
¢ =hl—= 


receTeys 
aa 








68 Copyright, 1908, by Jas. 8. Kirk & Co. 


Only those who use Jap 
Rose can appreciate the 
luxury of a perfect bath 
soap—its delicate fra- 
grance and delightful ef- 
fect on the sKin. Years 
of experimenting were 
required to produce this 
soap which does its work 
equally well in all Kinds 
of water. A trial will 
convince you of the supe- 
rior qualities of Jap Rose. 
Made by our own process. 


IT CANNOT BE IMITATED 





JAS. S. HIRK @ CO. 


390 N. Water St., Chicago. 


FREE Send us 6c in stamps for six 
aie nette sigs of Japanese 

children by Marion er, 

without any advertising FREE 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher Cable Address: ULCO 


A BC Code, 4th Edition 
= 8 Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Western Union Telegraph Code 


Engineers American Lumberman Telecode 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION ———— 
TESTS AND CONSULTATION 


West Street Building, NEW YORK Union Lumber Co. 


31 Norfolk House, LONDON 

1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 

Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURG Redwood and Pine Lumber 

425 Washington Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
Syndicate Trust Building, ST. LOUIS 

529 Board of Trade Building, MONTREAL 





Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Split Shakes, Etc. 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 


Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, Office, 1014 Crocker Building 
Buildings and other Structures 





Cement Testing and Inspection 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
CHEMICAL ANQ PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN | | a 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
ST. LOUIS and MONTREAL 





SAWMILLS 


Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 

















Remarkable Invention 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES AND || the McConway & Torley Co. 
STRENGTHENS EYESIGHT PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SPECTACLES MAY BE ABANDONED Sole Manufacturers of the 
Actina is a small instrument that 

sets up and maintains normal circu- 

ee of the blood. It removes con 

suo: | Janney Coupler 

af “ig eyes and pe ves most fovens 

<i Bae ouble It also stre ngthens Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 

sight so that glasses can be dis ae : : : 
pens ed with in many cases. the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
faut! Over 75,000 Actinas have beer 











sold, therefore the Actina treatment is not an experiment. PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
It has been sufficiently tested to prove its merit. 
\Actina will be sent on trial, postpaid—so that you can | McMULLIN & EYRE 
try it without any expense. Free, our Treatise on Disease | 
send for it—it will interest and instruct you. Address | | Flood Building San Francisco 
Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 51R, 811 Wainut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


> DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
PITY ITY 


| ara Water Supply Plant 


that takes care of itself—furnishes its own pow er—re- 6 
quires no attention or repairs—that is what you get ina 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM 





“(4 O” 


2 to 25 miles per hour 
30 miles on 1 gallon 
gasoline. 


AS FAR 





















> 
AS YOU Li KE > Raises water 30 feet for every foot of fall from any 
> nearby stream, spring or pond. Any ca- 
5 P hil nN or thr vugh mud » pacity for all Home and Farm uses, Irri- 
int to suit you for a > gation, Town Plants, Railroaa Tanks, etc. 
MOTOR > Low in cost, highin efficiency. Satisfaction 
RUNABOUT » Guaranteed. > 
> Pl Estimates and Book Free. 
very way Safe a sendable rere me > fini sh 
“and "workmanti. Ensine 10H $ RIFE ENGINE CO. $ 
» tin e gear eare » mote 
Surreys. FREE CATALOG a 209 SHOWS ALL top $ 2106 Trinity See ¥, k 
ew Tor 
BLACK MFG.CO., 124 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAG, IL J | @ = = 
BOOOOOOOOOOO0OOOOOOOOOO OZ, < 
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The Iver Johnson isn’t a bomb—it’s a revolver. It 
goes off only when a revolver should—when you pull 
the trigger. You can drop it, strike it against table 
corners, or hammer the hammer, with perfect impun- 
ity. But the instant that you do pull the trigger in 
earnest, you will find the Iver Johnson a quick, sure, 
straight shooter. 

Our Free Booklet, ‘‘ Shots,’’ tells more in detail why the 


Iyer Johnson has outstripped competitors in public favor. Our 
handsome catalogue goes with it, showing details of construction. 


‘les, 
iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 32 calibre center- $@* Extra length barrel or blued 
fire, 3-in. barrel; or 38 calibre center-fire, 334-in barrel, finish at slight extra cost 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
n Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch barre]; Extra length barrel or blued 
& PU LL T H E or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch barrel, alae s $ finish at slight extra cost 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
7 R | G @ E. bw price if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street. San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 


Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 
ACCIDENT. L Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 


DISCHARGE 
IVER JOHNSON 


nia IMPOSSIBLE 
SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER 























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLI.ERS 


Bear the Script name of 







> Stewart Hartshorn on Label. 
r d Get “‘Improved,’’ no tacks required Rand 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers ’ 


THE UNDERWOOD if 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
Absolutely Visible Writing. 
A Complete Tabulator. 
Light, easy, elastic touch. 
The machine you will eventually buy. 


McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 








isco 


Underwood Typewriter Co. 














dOoe MARK. 241 Broadway New York 
nt There is nothing so soothing as a mother’s kiss, 
except 
Te- 4 i. +] s 
re rs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 
THE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 
Guaranteed der the Food 1 Drug: sr ace . ¥ = =a ers 
Mi Act. June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 r lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
s11; M . machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
sci Millions of Mothers will tell you work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 
sed It softens the gums. 50 YEARS 
ste It allays pain. 
ion It cures wind colic. - we have been known as one of the largest printers 
7 It is the best remedy for diarrhoea: and publishers in the United States. If you are 
It is absolutely harmless. interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
| » For sixty years it has proved the best remedy for children atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
0. teething. Be sure you ask for we invite correspondence. We regularly “handle 
Mrs Winslow’s Soothing S rup orders from one thousand to five million copies. 
P y RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
DOO and take no other. 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 








PUBLISHERS 


AND PRINTERS 





OUR SPECIALTIES 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 























REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS """**Ssx'Fraveses, caironnx” ° 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


















New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps 270" tes jumnatcn 
tion of gas —a revolution in 


Steam Heat Steam Couplers car lighting. 
SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


States Express Building, Trinity 


2134 WOOLSEY STREET - - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 



















Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


GENERAL RAiLROAD 
CONTRACTORS 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 
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A Stowe That 
“Wiakes Good” 


Baking proves the quality of 
a stove. But every stove doesn’t 
pass the test. No stove bakes 
bread, pies, cakes—everything 
that’s bakable— quite as well 
as the New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 

Besides, the ‘‘ New Perfect- 
tion’”’ stove makes the kitchen a 
cool and pleasant place in which 
to do the baking. Do the family 
cooking; broil the steak; pre- 
pare the meals—every separate 
item of domestic work done ampmies 
over the flame of the 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


adds to your satisfaction because it’s all done so quickly and 
so well. The ‘New Perfection” surpasses the perfor- 
mance of any other stove. Its quick heat saves moments; 
its cleanliness saves labor ; its fuel economy saves expense ; 
its new principle of blue flame combustion saves you ce 

™ discomfort. No other kitchen appliance 
will take the place of the ‘“‘ New Perfect- 
ion” oil stove. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


The Just such 

Ray oO LA MP a lamp as 

you’ve been looking for. 

Made with artistic simplicity and fine proportions. 

Beautifully nickeled ; hence easily cleaned. Very 

handy to fill and trim. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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FortyMillions | ©mployer 
| we can furnish you with a ie help 
from Four Square you may need. 

Miles | Employee 


| You take no chances when purchasing shares ; . ; i 
we can furnish you with the position 


Employer 











from us, for government reports on the Juneau 
gold belt (Bulletins No. 287 and 314, U. S. ||| 
Geological Survey), and other authentic reports 
show that forty millions in gold has already been 
produced within the four square miles shown on | 
the above map, and that the shareholders in the | Th 3 All 
companies named have already received over | at Ss 


$12,000,000 in dividends | 


ee, HUMBOLET in MURRAY & READY 


R&R ~ 10 STAMPS 
A> EBNER 

{20 STAMPS) #209 

SS Ss: ~ ALASKA JUNEAU 

i 8 4 35 STAMPS 


you are looking for. 










Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents 







WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 











30 STAMPS 
ALASKA RELIANCE 


ae #200 STAMPS 1 1th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
in 4 ANDERSON BRANCHES: 


NOE LA POLE 2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 
6th and Franklin Sts. Oakland, Cal. 

















|| ALASKA TREADWELL “ . : 

540 STAMPS ‘ Say —— ee 
ALASKA MEXICAN 2 i es 

240 STAMPS 7 
ALASKA UNITED AND READY BULLION 

120 STAMPS 
ALASKA TREASURE 

STAMPS 





Fortunes In 
Oil 


During the past year, ending January 28, 1908, | ; HE price of oil has increased from 11 








* Additional Starmps to be erected 











the Alaska Treadwell mine paid $750,000, and the || cents a barrel to better than one 
Alaska Mexican mine, $306,000 in dividends; 15% || SS dollar a barrel during the last 36 months. 
and 30.6% respectively on the capital of each || Here is a chance that will perhaps never 
company. || R come again—a chance where each 

Now producing gold bullion at the rate of ||| % \I $35 invested will prob= 250 
$4,000,000 annually, with ten stamp mills, 1075 |/| ably bring back $ 
stamps, in operation, and new mills aggregating | < in profit-earning stock of a high-class oil 
2000 additional stamps, soon to be erected, shows | company. If you are willing to consider 
that the Juneau Mining District is one of the | a legitimate, carefully managed invest- 
greatest permanent gold producing districts in the ||| - ment of this character, write for full 
world. || particulars. 


An unlimited supply of free-milling gold quartz, 
which is mined and milled at a cost of from $1. 19 
to $1.50 per ton, assures the success of the mining 
enterprises of this district. 

The Alaska Reliance Gold Mining Company, 
owning a group of twelve mines, located on the 
mother lode, in the center of this great mining || 
district, has 5,000,000 tons of free-milling gold ore 
in sight. Assays show a value of from $3.60 to || 
$128.55 per ton. | 
if We offer a limited number of shares in this 

| 


| { WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 
. Fiscal Agent 
| 301-2 DELTABLDG., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Bank References Furnished 
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|| company at $35 per 100 shares; par value of | 
shares $1 each. Money required for equipping the | 





|| property with stamp mills. 
| 
| Terms of subscription—Cash, or 20% of amount 
\} 
} 
1] 
| 





of subscription, and the balance in seven monthly || 


instalments. Do not forget Sunset’s great short story contest for 


| Investigation and correspondence invited. \| prizes aggregating $2,500, which closes July 31. 
| ||| | Look for details elsewhere in this ; 
| | ook for details elsewhere in this magazine, o7 
| DENNY BROS. i] vi 

| | send to headquarters for circular letter giving full 
Ht} Investment Brokers | 

1] 1 


Fiscal Agents Alaska Reliance Gold Mining Company details. 
311-312 MUTUAL LiFe BLDG. SEATTLE, WASH. 
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ZEROLENE is a new oil with the new property of being non-carbonizing. This 
oil is produced in only one place. It will give perfect lubrication in any gasolene 


engine regardless of type or temperature, leaving practically no carbon deposit. 


TEROL 





AUTO ica 
Lubricating Oi 


ZEROLENE is put up in sealed cans, 
the patent spouts of which prevent the 
cans from being re-filled, This non- 
refilling feature is a free insurance that 
protects you from damage by substitu- 
tion ofinferior oils. Also putupin barrels 
for the garage trade. Sold by dealers 
every where. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


“works” freely and uniformly, 
whether in midsummer or with the 
thermometer at zero. It does away 
with the necessity of using special 
grades under different conditions, or 
for different gasoline cars. Jhereis 
only one grade of ZEROLENE, and 
that gives perfect lubrication under 
all conditions. 























PATENT Hydraulic Sea-going Self-propelling MAIN OFFICE 
Dredge, discharging through 6,000 feet of pipe. MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








SUCTION sy 
DREDGES *_* 


CLAM SHELL ~=- 
DREDGES 


DIPPER ‘ or > a5 —— R. A. PERRY 
DREDGES ple . nr | x 4 : ° General Manager 


NORTH AMERICAN DREDGING CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Engineers and Contractors for All Kinds of RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


BPRS 


eae Se Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

GALVESTON, TEX. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





Combined Capacity of Plant 1,500,000 Yards per Month 

















California Reclamation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


_| LAND RECLAMATION, LEVEE BUILDING, 
| DIKING AND DITCHING 


| 








| ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
R. A. PERRY, Gen‘l Mg’r. Office: Merchants Exch Buildi 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 


The United States National Bank 


This bank endeavors to promote the interests p-———— Of Portland, Oregon 
of its customers along whatever lines it is Designated United States Depositary 


practicable for it so to do. With a large cap- *, 
ital, a strong directory, and an experienced ae i eee aah an 
e 9 e 


staff of officers and employes, we are prepared 
to properly handle all business entrusted to 














r * os : : J. C. AINSWORTH ; ° ‘ . . PRESIDENT 
us. We solicit your business upon the basis & [ea BARNES "St Wee-PRESIDENT 


ss : : R. W. SCHMEER. a CASHIER 
of sound and progressive banking, liberal and a oe GninntT : : ‘suena maneen 
courteous treatment. W. A. HOLT ASSISTANT CASHIER 








‘CONTINENT AL 6% Investment Bonds 


We are offering an attractive and one of the 


| very best investments which can now be pur- 
( ASI JA i : } chased at the lowest prices. These bonds 
| are in denomination of $100.00. W ith every 


sale of bonds 


CO M PANY | 100 PER CENT STOCK BONUS IS GIVEN 


YOU GET $200.00 FOR EVERY $100.00 INVESTED 


Further information upon request 


ST. JOHN GAS LIGHT & HEAT COMPANY 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health Address Main Office, 206-7-8 Couch Bidg., Portland 
Insurance, including our popular | Plant and Works at St. Johns, Oregon 
“PERFECTION” contracts for busi- | 


ness and professional men. 


CHICAGO 








OPEN YOUR SAFE OR VAULT 
with ease, speed and certainty—no missing the combina- 
tion with all its vexations, if you use The Combination- 
Lock Crank. A few turns of the Crank to the proper 
numbers—the lock is open. It is nicely nickel-plated. 
Clamps to the dial knob of any safe or vault. Used by 
P ; acents Banks and Business Houses. First Nat'l Bank, 
roducers and all others interested Chicago, says: “It works well. Its stiffness aids greatly 


WANTED - ” 
address in indicating proper notch on dial.” $1 prepaid. 


HOMER T. SMITH, 1439 WILLIAMSON BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
- 
5.8.82 TTS —— a ew 
Resident Manager NO PANIC Gold Mining (Placer) i is phone at 


IN GOLD least 100 cents on the dollar in the money 


of any nation market unlimite e 





GooD 











: ae | Success of Nevada Mining Co., owns 14 rich Placer claims, worth 

201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building | § $100,000; has expended $20, 000 in ditches and machinery; is now 

° ° " offering for sale a block of non-assessable stock at 25 cents a share to 

San Francisco California finish its equipment. The offering is rare but made so as to get to 

work quickly. Write or wire for yours, or for particulars; if over- 

subscribed, money returned. halon the above Company, Reno, 
Nevada, care of its President, W. E. B. Stewart, City Attorney. 























OREGON TIMBER 


SAFEST AND SUREST INVESTMENT TO-DAY 








Millions of dollars have been invested in timber here in the past five years, and to-day, 
in spite of the financial flurry, every cent of it shows great profits. ‘The lumber industry in 
Oregon is yet in its infancy and values are sure to increase immensely and without risk to any 
investor. As the timber is gathered into stronger and stronger hands, values will rise. 
Within a comparatively short time timber in this section can be had only at high prices, as 
has been shown in the forests of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota where the timber is 
about exhausted. We have for years made a study of the timber situation in the West and 
from our positive knowledge can advise clients most conservatively. If you have either laige 
or small amounts, we can place them for you to the best advantage. Bank and other refer- 
ences furnished as to our reliability. 


FRED A. KRIBS :: Forti ANDT SRESSN 
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“BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable lotorenion conponsing Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 


of the following Banks: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY ORGANIZED 1870 
Capital, $3,000,000.00. Surplus and Profits, $1,860,000.00 
Rvpoira Spreckers, President James K. Lyncn, Vice-President 
J. K. Morritt, Cashier J. H. Sxisnxer, Assistant Cashier 
Cuas. H. McCo: )RMICK, Assistant Cashier 


Invites Accounts from Banks, Cc oro yrations and Individuals. 


FIRST FEDERAL ‘TRUST COMPANY 
Josern G. Hooper, Mana; cr 
CAPITAL $1,500,000.00 
Owned by the shareholders of the First National Bank and governed 
by the same Board of Directors 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISC O 


Capital Pad Up . . . . . $ 6,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,584,805.19 


Total . . . . . . $10,584,805.19 
Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 
FRENCH SAVINGS BANK 


108 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital paid in and Surplus 
$700,000.00 
SIDENT p ‘ ; ; : CHARLES CARPY 
E-PRESIDENT A. LEGALLET 
E-PRESIDENT F LEON Bocoveraz 
RETARY 4 ‘ ; . : . A. Bousguet 
DIRECTORS 
E. Artigues Geo. Beleney Leon Bocqueraz 
J. A. Bergerot O. Bozio Chas. Carpy 
E. J. DeSabla, Jr. J. M. Dupe as J.S. Godeau 
A. Legallet J. J. Mack 








The San Francisco National Bank 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative bankins. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell ard Market Sts. 


San Francisco, California 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RE NT 


The Anglo-Californian Bank, LP 
ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital . . $1,500,000 
Surplus . . 1,500,000 


AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Guaranteed Capital - - 


Total Assets - 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, 


$1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash, _1,000,000.00 


or Wells, Fargo & Co's 


Reserve and Contingent Funds, $1,428,855.93 
Deposits Dec. 31, 1907 . 


36,907 687.50 
- $39,529, 434.87 


Money Orders, or coin by Express 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock A. M. to 3 o'clock P. M. except Saturdays to 12 0° 


Saturday evenings from 7 o'clock P. M. to 8 o'clock F 


OF Pic #R S 

President, N. OHLANDT 
Ist Vice-President = = Daniel Meyer 
2d Vice-President = = Emil Rohte Secretary= = = = 
Cashier = = = A.H.R. Schmidt Asst. Secretary = = 


GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys 


Reliable Information 
Regarding financial conditions in San 
Francisco may be obtained by writing 





any of the banks mentioned on this 


Asst. Cashier = = = Wm. Herrmann N. Ohlandt 


— — Daniel Meyer 


ok 
for receipt of depos 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ign. Steinhart F. Tillmann, Jr. 
I. N. Walter E. T. Kruse 


Emil Sette 4 W. Ww. ‘o Bergen W. S. contiiiew 


cE. i. ROLLINS & SONS 


eee BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
TON CHICAGO DENVER 


Municipal, Railway and Corporation 





page. FIRST MORTGAGE _ BONDS 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


42 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 


PAID UP CAPITAL $1,500,000 
Safe Deposit Boxes for | 





B. G. ToGnazz1 
Manager 


Cuas. F. LEEGE 
President 





TOTAL RESOURCES 6,097,256 
Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits 
Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. 
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LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERGE 


For full and free information re- 
garding Southern California and © Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
its industries, address 3a Los Angeles California 




















Direct Importation of Chinese Jade 


This beautiful green Oriental precious stone is becoming more valuable every day by reason of its (ig 
world-wide popularity and the rapidly diminishing supply. We sell only the GENUINE CHINESE W@W 
JADE an all settings are hand made in 24K solid gold by skilled Chinese art goldsmiths, ES 
Our Jade Jewelry includes Necklaces, Pendants, Scarf Pins, Brooches, Rings, Cuff Buttons and Bracelets. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS EXECUTED TO ORDER, Jade Catalogue No. 8 shows natural color of stone. Mailed FREE. 


BROCK & FEAGANS, Importing Jewelers 
437-439-441 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
























NO PARTY LINES 
In order to successfully conduct business, the business office of to-day 


must be equipped with modern conveniences. The same principle 
applies to the economical condvct of the household; therefore, 


THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE FOR THE OFFICE AND THE HOME 
THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


..DOESN’T COST MUCH... 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you can not afford to be without it 

















































































Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
to sell this policy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with-= 
out increasing the risk. 


It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 
men and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 


The Pacific Mut 


KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agent: 





tag PERMANENT 
DISABILITY 


SONYWHASN! 






OF CALIFORNIA 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any other company. Our 
new policy was one rea- 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 
BEST. Drop a postal 
card to-day stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


eal Life Insurance Co. 


Shreve Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ss 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Manager Home Office General Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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All eyes are turned toward 


IMPERIAL 
VALLEY 


The Nile region of America 








Irrigation Ditch in Imperial Valley 







Here ranchers are clearing from $100.00 to $700.00 an acre, from canteloupes, grapes, vege- 
tables, small fruits, ete. We offer improved 10 and 20-acre tracts at from $125.00 to 
$175.00 per acre. Unimproved acreage very cheap. 








AGENTS FOR HEBER TOWNSITE. LOTS $100.00 UP. Terms 
to suit purchaser’s means. We improve, plant and care for land 
of non-residents when desired. :: :: | Write for full information. 


LOFTUS & BURNHAM CO., Inc. 


128 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Reference: First National Bark, Los Angeles. Member Los Angeles Realty Board and of California State 
Reaity Federation. 





























COACHELLA VALLEY ]| (#0: ae 


(NORTHERN END OF IMPERIAL VALLEY) in? 
ON MAIN LINES. P. R. R., RIVERSIDE Co. CAL. | ¢ 


_) ~ yy .) yo ‘4 ~ ’ 
The ‘‘ Homeseekers’ Paradise’ 
““WHERE EVERYTHING GROWS AND MATURES” 


) Heretofore a 2-letter mono- 
gram would have cost you 
$1.50. The following offer 
saves that expense. 





Crops reach markets 6 weeks earlier than in any other e ib 
locality in Southern California. This means top prices. B t fi ] LL 
tlowing wells of 98% pure artesian water for irrigation eau 1 u F 
and domestic use. 12 months growing season. Health- a 
iest climate onearth. Farmers are actually getting rich M d q 
in Coachella Valley. Prices and terms easily within onogramme _ 
reach of the poor man. Send forlarge map and full \ e i 
information. Stationery 2 
. — —_ ~_T 2 
VAN VLEET INVESTMENT CO. : F : 
Suite 112 Security Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL, or 60c we will send, postpaid, i 
a box of 24 sheets * 





“Cactus Lawn” note paper and 25 
envelopes (white), the note paper 
die stamped with any combination 5 
of two letters, in gold, silver, blue, g 
red, green or black. : 


Tulare County $] rs buys, postpaid, 96 sheets 

e of ‘Cactus Lawn’ note 

paper and 50 envelopes, the note 

paper embossed with any combina- 
tion of two letters. 

Write for free samples 








California’s Prize Grapes 
Are Grown in 








Choice Grape and Peach 
land with Water Free in sub- | | 
divisions of 20-acre tracts. | 
Easy Terms. Consider some ] | 
trade. Seer climate, churches | ; 
and schools; two railroads. 

Write for free booklet. | f. Gunminctan, Gurniss & Wexcn Co 
| ss 252 South Spring Street 
Los Anceves-TuLare Lano Co. LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


OWNERS 
230-1 Security Bldg. 
Los Angeles, California 
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Write 
To-day 
for 


@e- Rates 
| “9s) Plan to Spend Your io 


Booklet 
Vacation Here 


Hotel and Tent City under new own- 
ership. First-class accommodations. 
Very reasonable rates. Here is more 
for your money than at any other 
beach resort on this coast. 














Automobiling on the sand. Clam Special Rates on Southern Pacific 
Digging, Fishing and the finest, Midway between Los Angeles and = 
safest Bathing on this coast. Also San Francisco, on Coast Division. 


Two trains daily each way. Re- 
duced summer rates. Ask any 
Special Rates to Vacation Parties Southern Pacific Agent. 


Write for Rates, Booklets, Etc. V 
E] Pizmo Beach Resort MO, 


EL PIZMO, CALIFORNIA 


Or address 
Thos. S. Wadsworth, 319-320 Douglas Building 


mountain and canyon attractions. 




















Read what this Banker says: 


I take pleasure in indorsing El Pizmo as the 
greatest beach on the Pacific, and I can P - 
see a wonderful future for it as a beach 


city, 
J. P. ANDREWS, 


Pres. Andrews Banking Co., 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. 

















Big Money to be made in E] Pizmo Real Estate 


Offers the investor, or the man who wants a home by the sea, the best thing open to-day of 
any place on this coast. Lots $150 upward. Very easy terms. Fifty buildings already up; 
more to follow. Water to every lot. Electric light, telephone, etc. Prices advance 
soon. Special San Francisco excursions to prospective buyers. Write to-day. 
HERE IS THE IDEAL PLACE FOR YOUR SUMMER HOME! 2 
Real Estate Department Write 

EL PIZMO BEACH RESORT THOS. S. WADSWORTH 

789 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 319-320 Douglas Building, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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ORANGES & GRAPES 


BRING 


BIG PROFITS 


In California’s New Citrus Belt 
Tulare County 


| HE Terra Bella Development Company owns 8000 acres of land in the new proven 
Citrus Belt of Tulare County. This land lies at the foot of the beautiful snow- 
capped Sierra Nevada Mountains, which afford an unlimited water supply, the chief 
| essential to successful fruit growing. The Southern Pacific Railroad runs directly through 
| Terra Bella, giving unsurpassed transportation facilities. 


SECTION 














The price of this land is from $65.00 to $110.00 
. per acre, and on terms that will appeal to everyone. 
Perfect Climate Do you know that the growing ef oranges and grapes $65.00 to $1 10.00 


Unlimited Water, Ideal Soil is one of the safest and most profitable occupations in Makes $250.00 to $1,000.00 


: the world? Do you know that there is not a trade or 
w A 
Low Prices profession that the man of moderate means can prosper Sect Boneh annually 
INVEST NOW! in, as in the orange and grape industry? Do you know INVEST NOW! 











that many of California’s millionaires started with a few 
: : mR dollars in oranges and grapes? Think this over and 
write for our beautiful booklet, “‘California Orange Orchards and Vineyards.” It’s free to intending purchasers. 


EDWARD D. SILENT & Cx). General Agents 


408-410 S. Hill Street Los Angeles, California Menshers Chamber of Commence 


























j, Glad Han 


with the 


Laguna de Tache 
Ranch 


is offered to the farmer who wants a 
farm worth farming in California. 

We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 


Good Farmers 
Wanted 








Location—Fresno county, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil— Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices $50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 
That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘‘ad.”” If you want to know more about it write to 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 


553 South Spring Street Laton 7859 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California California San Francisco, California 
Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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ECTION 





ped PRET 


On Request 





those who 
California to 





OUR mo 
Realty” 


nthly magazine “Profitable 
sent free on request to 
are thinking of coming to 
live. 


“Profitable Realty” 


tells in every 


issue of the splendid openings there are 
for men and women with small capital 
in California. 


Send for it today 



















x 
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202-6 Union Trust Building 


A My Lev 


Cawston Ostrich Feathers Superior to all others 


Awarded the prize medals at Paris, St. 


Louis, 
and Jamestown 


Buffalo, 


GEORGE C. PECKHAM & COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 





Omaha, Portland 


Delivered Free to All Parts of the 


World. 
pleased. 


Money Returned if not 
We have no agents. 


CAWSTON 
OSTRICH FEATHERS 


Are Sold Direct to the Consumer at Producers Prices 


Our trade mark is attached to every Cawston 
All are made in our factory on the farm and of carefully selected 
They have 


quality. 


feathers from male birds. 


plume guaranteeing the 


better styles, finer colorings, life, 


lustre, strength and beauty not found in other feather goods. 


Our Catalogue Free 


Beautifully illustrated. Gives an 
interesting history of ostrich raising 
and the feather industry in America. 
Shows our beautiful feather goods 
and gives complete price-list of our 
tips, plumes, boas, stoles, fans, etc. 


Your old Feathers are valuable 


Send them to us to be re- 
paired, cleaned, dyed, re- 
curled and made over to look 
like new. This work is done 
by the same experts who 
make all our new goods. 


A VERY POPULAR 
PLUME 


Our Cawston Special 
— are absolutely the 
eather value obtainable for the 


15-inch 
best 


price. 
of selected feathers from male birds. 
and durable, full of life 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 


P. O. Box 52, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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and lustre, 


CAWSTON SPECIAL 


$5 


The se plumes are full and wide and are =. A 


They are strong 
and come in 
ylack, white 
or any solid 
color. Price 
$5.00. Shaded 
colors 50 cents 
additional. 
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President Roosevelt has signed the special act of Congress giving to our big central canal 900 
cubic feet of water a second, 45,000 inches; enough to irrigate 200,000 acres. Our 
complete canal system brings the great wheat fields of Glenn and Colusa 
counties, lying along the banks of the navigable Sacramento 
River, within the reach of homeseekers for the 
first time. The greatest opportunity 
ever offered at any time any- 
where in Cali- 
fornia. 


The land of immense 
production. Perpetual right toan 
abundance of water goes with every acre 
without extra cost. Where corn, alfalfa, peaches, 
pears, apples, prunes, oranges, sugar beets, pumpkins, 
tomatoes, asparagus, hogs, cattle, sheep, horses and mules attain high- 

est perfection at least cost. California climate. Steamboat and rail transporta- 
tion. 10, 20 and 40-acre tracts at from $35 to $100 per acre on the easiest terms. 
For free illustrated booklet write to 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO., 216-217 Pacific Electric Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




















Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
HART BROS. 
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PROPRIETORS 


ANSE 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 





(NTHe MeaRT OF 








Q 3 
S Anceté ‘ 

443 S. main oT, LOS ANGELES, VAL ST AND Main Sts., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Europeag plan 75e. to $2. American plan $1.50 to $3 CAL. American plan $1.25 to $2.50, European plan 50c. to $2 
E. H. HESS, Manager - Free Bus Meets all Trains WM. A. KAMPS, Manager 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

ry H. C. FRYMAN, Proprietor 


Los Angeles’ Newest 
and absolutely 


FrREPROOF HoTeEL 





IDEAL SHOES 
For OUTING and 
On direct car line to all depots GENERAL WEAR 


Large Sample Rooms for 
Commercial Men 





Corner Spring and Sixth Streets UCKSKINS are light and cool, 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA made on foot-form lasts that 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. ensure foot-comfort — and 





well-nigh indestructible, the most 
sensible shoes for hard out-door 











service. High and low styles for 


| Men, Women and Children. 
e uce a es Men’s Shoes, in Pearl or Tan Buckskin, 
sizes 4 to 12, widths AA to E; Price $4.00. 
Women’s Shoes, Pear! or Tan Buckskin, 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods sizes 2 to 8, widths AA to D; Price $4 00. 
we ship in through cars to and from California, Send for Catolog. 


Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men WETHERBY-KAYSER SHOE CO. 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at ~ 
all principal coast points. Write for city maps. Address | 


Bekins Household Shipping Co. 
530 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 


217 Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Colorado River Bottom Lands 


PALA VERDE VALLEY 


The Opportunity of To-day 


The opening and development of the famous Blythe Ranch has thrown on the 
market 40,000 acres of the most fertile land in the southwest. The Blythe 
Ranch is situated above Yuma on the west banks of the Colorado River, 265 
feet above sea level. The soil is a rich alluvial deposit, equal to the best lands 
of the Impcrial Valley. It has an abundance of pure drinking water and is safe 
from any possible overflow. Wheat, corn, barley, cotton, rice, sugar beets, 
alfalfa, beef and dairy products are among 


$3 PER ACRE AND UP the world’s necessities, and their early 




















INCLUDING WATER maturity in this section will secure the high 

prices commanded by the early market. 

Terms one-third cash, balance in easy payments. Absolute title vested in 

purchaser. The rapid settlement of this section will positively assure a 

handsome increase in land values to the homeseeker or settler who acts at once. 
Write for free literature 


Inter-State Land Company, 622 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 


























The National Supply Company 
OIL WELL SUPPLIES 


DRILLING TOOLS :: CASING :: PIPE 








BRANCHES MAIN OFFICE 
Bakersfield, Coalinga, McKittrick, Santa Maria 117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 











IMPERIAL Ol WELLSUPPLY Co. 
PUMPS 


San Francisco, saa Bakersfield, McKittrick, 


Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

















King City, Maricopa, Orcutt and Los Angeles. 
LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Issues handsome illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘LOS 
ANGELES CITY and COUNT ss It contains 
complete information ep ee mae eming Tn. tamales . Califenia 


Seerctary, Chamber of Commerce 
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1. LEVY 


J. Schweitzer 


MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 





Company 


WHOLESALE 
BUTCHERS AND 


MEAT JOBBERS 
NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

- CALIFORNIA ... 
Telephone Main 368 




















HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
..--A SPECIALTY.... 




















36 STEUART STREET 


F. G. DREW, President E. B. SALSIG, Secretary and Manager 


L.E. White Lumber Co. 


Dealers in Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan Bark 
Cut Tan Bark for Export 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Telephone T ¥ f emporary 25: 36 


TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 
MANHATTAN AND _COMSTOCKS 





A SPECIALTY 


ZADIG & CO. 
Have reumed buines 324 BUSH STREET 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 


DEWEY.STRONC &CO 


STOCK BROKERS 


Formerly 306 Montgomery St 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE ° TEMP. 4455 














Sterilized Meals pack- 






Flours and Meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 





gomery Streets, San 


“QUALITY” 


Francisco, California 











(Henry’sCalcined Magnesia 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 
constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 
trouble, _A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bettle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British“* Inland Revenue’'stamp, 
while the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the name 
is Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 


f this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 





Tulare County, California 


Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
land for little money. For particulars, address 


THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 




















Henry Lund & Company 


SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 


Marine Building, corner Front and California Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















POTTERY, ERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


| NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 


1520- 1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET > 











1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 


REMOVING WEST? 


Household Goods Shipped at Reduced Rates to Colorado, Utah and Pacific 
Coast Points. Loaders and Distributors of Machinery, Furniture and House- 
hold Goods in Mixed Car Lots. Export and Import Freight Contractors 
Transfer Equipment and Storage Warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisc« 


and Seattle. 
— FREIGHT CO. 


Chicago: 215 Dearbo San Francisco: 789 Mark 
bos Angeles: 171 W. Fifth st. Now York: 29 Broadway Seattle: “303 Main St. 








posted on current music. 
Name._. 


City and State 


Chickering Piano Agency 





If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, we will send you a book of old songs and mene 


BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 


Tan AiNP RIT os soo cee oe ns wie 


(State here whether pianist, vocalist, etc.) 


1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
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_SU NSET—. ADV ERT ISING SE CTION 





NOS 8 SANUVGA 


Furnishes accurate information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake 
West. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the important railway 
systems of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete data about the 
opportunities for home making and business building. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We will 
cheerfully give information about any section of the West, telling you what the 
resources are, where the opportunities to invest in a mercantile or manufacturing  busi- 
ness are; how to get there; what the cost will be, and will send you descriptive books, 
maps, folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first 
determined. 

NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT HOME OFFICE SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Wells Fargo Building Flood Building 00 Spring Street 
Portland, Oregon San Francisco Los Angeles 


, SAN JOSE 


IN THE FAM ous 
SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


/CALIFORNIA 


RONOUNCED San Ho-say; population, including suburbs, 57,820; 
Pp 50 miles south from San Francisco. A railway terminal—trains 

to all points in California and electric roads to all parts of the 
valley. Delightful all-year-round climate—semi-tropical. Noted for 
its sunshine, fruits, flowers and natural attractions. The leading edu- 
cational, horticultural and home center of California. A beautiful and 
prosperous home city, with seven banks and deposits of $50,000,000. 
Poultry thrives in this section and is bringing big returns on small in- 
vestments. For full information send two-cent stamp to 


J. T. BROOKS, Secretary 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce : SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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LANDS 
In the Only 
Successful 
Raisin Section 
Or Uzos. 


CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION 


SOIL om SE eae 
Rich, Level - ; - r VINEYARDS 


Mellow Loam Se Ba mem sf ee — — a) §=6Yielding $75 
j to $200 an acre 


OF 


AU 


PRODUCTS - inte : = — 
Greatest variety ‘ _ a So =— — nin oe ORCHARDS 


_ 
4 


BURE 


in the world. Orange, Lemon 
All Fruits 


eae ci Peach, Pear 
Grains and : . : a ; a 
Grasses of 'Tem- saeesiniibieat ss. “ee oa Olive, Prune 
perate : , Apricot 
Semi-Tropical yg —s Fig, Etc. 
Climates : : 


<ERS’ 


, 
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yy 
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yy 
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y : Ce ee Electric Light 
IRRIGATION a OS, and Power 
Abundant 3 ed = a. ‘ on Your Farm 
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IN 


Kings River which furnishes water for the Fresno Irrigated Farms Co.’s Lands. Dam is 300 feet wide and 4 feet high. 


SUNSET HOMI 


FARMS WITH NEVER A CROP FAILURE EASY TERMS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS 


Write for full information regarding our lands to 


FRESNO IRRIGATED FARMS COMPANY 


BARNES & SON General Sales Agents KERMAN, CALIFORNIA 


j 
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WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 


The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature’s method of providing for the Home Builder 


in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the 8 being constructed by the Federal G 
Glenn County, fhsen piace for both of these basic propesitions,  Ofland Irrigation Project, venient wit care for 50.000 of 
She has 250.000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap acres, and Centrat Canat supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under sp 
Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid ac 


For full information address Taos. Brown, P. D. Bane, W. H. Morrissey or Boarp or Trane, Orland, California 
Eine & Provutx, H. J. Barcerovux & Co., B. B. Giasscock or Cuamper or Commerce, Willows, California 


SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 
The Great Fruit County of California 


Big money made in Orchards and Vineyards 
Good land from $25.99 to $100.99 an acre 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, WRITE TO 


SUTTER BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 






























The United States Government is com- - Easy to gel 
pleting and 
good homes 


Settlers are xp 


write 


LOUIS C. HILL, 
i Supervising Engineer, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Die . . D. C, HENNY, | 
for four great irngation projects--- Supervising Engineer, 


Portland, Oregon. 


Truckee- Carson ; Nevada FRANCIS L. SELLEW, 


ngineer, Yuma Project, 


Klamath, Oregon Yuma, Anzona. 


e WM. H. HEILEMAN, 
Salt River Valley and Eng., Klamath Project 
Yuma, Arizona THOMAS H. MEANS, 


Eng., Truckee-Carson Project, 
Cae Fallon, Neb, 
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COACHELLA 


CALIFORNIA 


The Valley of Great Opportunities | 








As rich as Imperial and about half the distance to 
market. Coachella Valley is located about 100 miles 
from Los Angeles on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific; is 15 miles in width by 30 miles in length; 
contains two government experimental stations, as well 
as the propagating nursery of the famous Burbank 
Spineless Cactus. 400 crates of cantaloupes have been 
produced from a single acre; $1200 worth of tomatoes, 
$200 to $600 worth of onions, $500 worth of grapes; 
$5 worth of figs average on three-year-old trees. 

The soil and climate is especially adapted for the 
raising of oranges and other citrus fruits, the first ship- 
ment being made this year. 


PURE ARTESIAN WATER IN ABUNDANCE 
Deeded land can be purchased from $50 to $300 
per acre on easy terms. 
Send for free literature. Address 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 
Coachella, California 





Or inquire at 
Homeseekers’ Information Bureau 
600 South Spring St., Los Angeles | 














MGs. 


AU OF INFORMATION 


IDAHO 
VIEWS 
FREES$ 








THE GEM STATE 


Where sunshine, flowers, health and_ hospi- 
tality abound. Is the heart of a land so rich 
in natural resources that any one of them will 
make a great state—and all are developing 
rapidly and soundly. Fruit growing, stock 
raising, weol, lumber, gold, lead and other 
mining, general farming, poultry raising—these 
and other industries are pouring forth riches 
untold and making opportunities for everyone 
in Idaho. The railroads are selling cheap 
tickets to Idaho on the first and third Tuesdays 
ofeach month. Find out about Idaho before 
you make a move. Send to-day for free views 
and reading matter. 


LEAGUE OF SOUTHERN IDAHO COMMERCIAL CLUBS 
BOISE 


= 








An Empire under 
Irrigation 20% ,beine 


opened in the 
northern and western side of the great 
Sacramento valley. The great Central 
Canal is now operating in Glenn and 
Colusa Counties and is prepared to irri- 
gate 25,000 acres of land at this time and 
will ultimately cover 200,000 acres of 
the most uniformly good land in the 
state of California. Land that will pro- 
duce ‘“‘everything that grows in California 

to a very great profit.”’ 


Best roads inthe state. Ch t tr 





portation. 


Our best land sells for $100 per acre, terms one quarter cash and the 
balance in 2, 3 and 4 years. We are selling the Boggs tract out at 
$1.56 per acre per month including interest and taxes (no initial pay- 
ment). Weare planting a large tract of the Packer ranch to alfalfa 
to be sold on the basis of $1.50 per acre cash and $1.50 per month on 


the basis of $125 per acre, planted, we take care of it for the pur- wr pont 


chaser for four years during which time the crops will pay more than 
one-half of the purchase price. Write for illustrated booklet to 


C.M. WOOSTER CO. 
702 Market Street San Francisco 216 




















ON OUR BOGGS TRACT AND YIELDED SEVENTY- 
FIVE BUSHELS PER ACRE 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 
Pacific Building Los Angeles 




















“HOLLER ON CORN,” BUT THIS WAS GROWN 








CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Central 
California 
Facts 


FOR FOUR CENTS 


E have just issued a beautifully illus- 
trated, 80- page magazine descriptive 
of farm life in Central California. Each 


article is written by a practical farmer, fruit 
grower, or dairyman who has told the truth 
about Central California in an interesting 
way. The illustrations are the best obtain- 
able. We want you to read this magazine 
and will mail you a copy free upon receipt of 
four cents to cover the cost of postage. 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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In Southern OREGON 











Santa Barbara 
California 


Is the Most Charming Homeland 
of the West 


In beauty of location and 
perfection of climate 
it has no rival on 
any shore 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO 


FRANK E. KELLOGG 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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is located in the most favored section of 
the Pacific Slope. Climatic and soil con- 
ditions are ideal for the general farmer, 
fruit grower, stockman and_ poultry 
raiser. We have no severe cold or hot 
weather, no thunder-storms or high 
winds. Plenty of rain to insure full 
crops. If you are going to the Great 
Pacific Northwest, DO IT NOW and 
take advantage of prevailing low land 
values. BE SURE and have your ticket 
read good to stop off at OAKLAND, 
OREGON. . 


For illustrated booklet, address 


LYNN CATON, SECRETARY 
Oakland Development League 














Oakland, Oregon 
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MAYLAND 
ORANGE TRACT 


In San Joaquin Valley 
15 Miles North of Fresno 





Three miles from station on Southern Pacific railroad. 
Surrounded on three sides by foothills, in Thermal (frostless) belt. 
Unsurpassed orange and vineyard land. 
Soil is rich sandy loam, both dark and red. 
Plenty of water to be obtained from six to thirty feet. 
Seventy-five feet above the level of San Joaquin River. 
Electric power for pumping and lighting. 
t Will be sold in ten-acre plats or larger. 
t Prices ranging from $25.00 to $40.00 per acre. 
') Eucalyptus trees planted and cared for two years at less than $100.00 
: per acre, including land. 









Write Go-day for Descriptive Cap of 


i 

Mayland Orange Tract 
Madera Land Conga, Inc. 
: 601 Fay Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


P) FRANK J. RYAN, Selling Agent for Los Angeles, 608 Fay Bldg. 


% M. W. MULLER, J. ED. HUGHES, Selling Agents, 
) 1033 J Street, Room 3 - - - - - Fresno, Cal. 
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Fucalyptus 
Lands... 


We are the leading wholesale Eucalyptus Land 
Brokers, handling eucalyptus lands in Tulare County 
in large tracts. Get our prices before you buy else- 
where. Large groves now planted on adjacent land. 
We also handle GRAPE, FRUIT and ALFALFA 
J LAND at lowest prices. Address 


ELSTER & HOTCHKISS 
i 531 Mason Bidg. Los Angeles 


For full particulars, including free booklet 














Read This: An un- 
Homeseekers paralleled opportu- 
tity is now offered you to secure an income from 
he start and a beautiful homesite if you act quickly. 


The well-known JOHNSTON RANCH near Concord, 
Hontra Costa Co., only two hours by S. P. Ry. from San 
“rancisco is now for sale in 10-acre tracts. Eleven only of 
Piece tracts have from 2 to_7!. acres each in full bear- 
ie g Bartlett Pears, Apricots, Walnuts, Almonds and Grapes 
r-with a present income of from $400 to $1700 per an- 
Sum according to improvements. These tracts for sale on 
“tallment plan. Small cash payment, balance spread 
»yer seven years in monthly or three monthly payments. 
/) Unimproved 10-acre tracts adjoining above also for sale 
installment plan. Fruit crop failures unknown in this 
xality. You can drive to Concord from Oakland in two 
urs, and be independent of a railway. These are the 
st tracts in State of California. Secure one at onceif you 
ant an income for life. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 





OPULENT 
OREGON 


All Oregon is rich. One par- 
ticular section is more fertile 
than the Nile valley. It con- 
tains the largest apple orchard 
in Oregon, the greatest prune 
orchard in the world and grows 
the finest walnuts on earth. A 
10-acre tract will net the 
owner a greater income than a 
quarter-section in the East. He 
will wax fat and wealthy in 
this sunny clime where the 


rigid winds of winter never 


come. Prices of farm land in 
Oregon are ridiculously low. 
In this Garden of Eden, the 
the choicest land may be had 
fora song. This district will 
soon have trolley connection 
with Portland. Write at once 
for particulars and booklets. 


THE JACOBS- 
STINE CO. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARM LANDS 
DEPARTMENT 


148 FIFTH STREET 
PORTLAND, OREGON 








NES, McWILLIAMS & G0, S25 'Feaneies?*cot 
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SUNSET HOMESEE KE RS’ 


THE EXACT CENTER 


OF THE GREATEST FRUIT COUNTRY IN THE WORLD IS 


THE WONDERFUL TOUCHET VALLEY 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION 























DAY TON «>» WAITSBURG 


are located in this prosperous valley in southeastern Washington. Here are seventeen reasons why you should investigate 
these thriving cities and this beautiful valley: 


Ist—Touchet valley produces the farm products, without irrigation, more abundantly than the much 
exploited irrigated sections. 

2nd—Touchet valley has recently become celebrated for the production of apples, quoted in the European 
markets as the Best in the World. 

3rd—It produces without irrigation, pears, prunes, cherries, strawberries, and all berries to the same 
degree of perfection that it does apples. It produces all kinds of vegetables of the very best 
quality and the soil is especially adapted to potatoes. , 

4th—Peculiar advantages are found in the foothills surrounding the Touchet valley. The remarkable 
“keeping” qualities of fruit and vegetables due to the favorable altitude. . 

5th—GRAINS. Greatest barley section in the United States. Brewing barley from this section often 
sells at a premium above regular market quotations. B arley yields from 40 to 100 bushels to the acre. 

6th—Wheat yields from 25 to 70 bushels to the acre. First- class milling grain. 

7th—This section is noted for sure grain crops. A failure of crop has never been known. 

8th—Territory tributary to Dayton and Waitsburg produces annually three million bushels of wheat and barley. 

9th—Any land in this section produces, with or without irrigation, a very heavy crop of timothy or 
alfalfa hay, which commands fancy prices in the coast markets. 

10th—The Touchet valley offers great opportunities for “diversified farming,” on account of the varied 
nature of the valley and surrounding country, extending into the foothills of the Blue mountains, 
combined with the exceptionally rich soil and abundance of water furnished by mountain streams 
and natural springs 

11th—The climate is very mild, severe colds very rare, and cyclones and blizzards unknown. 

12th—The scenic be — of the Touchet valley is exceptional. The cities of Dayton and Waitsburg are 
noted for their natural beauty and attractions. 

13th—Touchet valley te ace includes several thousand acres of timber lands, available for logging and fuel. 

14th—The cities of this valley are located on the O. R. & N. and N. P. railroads, placing them in touch 
with the markets of the world. cs 

15th—Electric lines are projected and their actual existence in this section is only a matter of a few 
months. 

16th—A colonization scheme affecting several thousand acres of land in Columbia county, known as “Lubla 
Farm,” is being promoted by Dr. M. Pietrzvcki, affording a great opportunity for parties with limited 
capitz al to acquire a home under extraordinarily favorable circumstances. 

17th—Apply for detailed information to 


The Secretary of the ‘‘Booster Club’’ or The Secretary of the ‘‘Improvement Club”’ 
Dayton, Columbia Co., Wash. Waitsburg, Washington 


Watch This Page Each Month 
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THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
AAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT J@ 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY {a 


4 














Beautiful, Healthful, Productive, Various and Abundant in its Products 





A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND LIBRARIES 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 








Main Canal GARDEN SPOT OF THE 


' — | Sacramento. vautey 


nvestigate 





EASY TERMS 


TO THOSE IMPROVING LANDS 


Abundant water at low rates. No crop failure—land 
level—svil deep, fertile--choicest fruit, vegetable and 
alfalfa land in California. Write for free printed 
matter. 


- much 





iropeat 


arkable 


ofter Se a a IRRIGATED LAND COMPANY 
a : = 324-5 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 





barley. 
thy or 


vari 


vc Lands in Yuba County, California 


rg are 


~ Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
— in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 
a few Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 


‘Lubla 
imited 





For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
Club” MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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Where 
Irrigation 
is 
Practi- 
cable 
Success 


and 





Wealth 


await the 
Settler 





has 108 miles of canals and ditches under the present sys- 

Madera County tem, carrying water to thousands of acres which yield 
record breaking crops of alfalfa, grapes, grains and fruits. 

The present irrigation system is capable of unlimited development, as many vast natural reservoirs 

are to be found in the hills, which can conserve water enough for an empire, and in many places where 
lands are not near enough to permit of water being taken from the canals, pumping stations have been 
installed, which have proven highly successful, vast deposits of subterranean water being easily tapped. 








For further information and literature, address 


Madera County Board of Supervisors or Madera Board of Trade, Madera, Cal. 














COM AND BUY A HOME 
in the Great Valley of California on our 


Irrigated Lands one hundred miles from 
San Francisco—where flowers bloom all the year round—where every 
known fruit and vegetable grow side by side—where midsummer and 
winter are as lovely as spring—where children bloom like the flowers 
and where physicians can not make a living. 
COME TO THIS EARTHLY PARADISE. Do not remain where 
you are frozen half the year and roasted alive the other half. 


COM Where 10 acres of land will pay you $2000 ayear, and 20 
acres make you wealthy. Save your fuel bill and nalf cost 

of clothing. Eat home grown vegetables in January and bask in sun- 

shine. Make $100 every year for each $100 invested. 


Many good 
people and health, 
wealth and happi- 
ness are here. 













The land is rich dark 
loam—deep and fertile, 
ready for planting, with 
abundant water at lowest 
cost. We will farm and return 
profits for absentees. Land costs 
from $100 to $125 an acre, payable one- 
quarter cash_ the balance (which your crops 
will pay for) in five yearly payments, or a 
little cash down and balance small monthly 
payments. z 

Write At Once for forty photographic 
views and full information. 


GOLDEN STATE IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 
Cc. B. HUBBARD, Sales Manager, 702 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Branch Office, 401, E. Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
REFERENCES—American National Bank, San Francisco; First National Bank, Los Angeles; California National Bank, Sacramento 
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KERN COUNTY 


FOR HOMES 





























Irrigated 
Lands 


If Looking for a Home 
Come to KERN CO. 
Rich Soil 
Good Climate 
Good Market 








For Information send 2c 
stamp to 


A. W. MacRae, Sect’y 
Board of Trade of Kern 


County 


BAKERSFIELD, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA... 



































The County of Monterey Offers 
to Homeseekers and Developers 
the Greatest of Opportunities 


YOUR CHANCE FOR HEALTH AND WEALTH 
Three Great Fertile Valleys Awaiting You 


















SALINAS VALLEY; 500,000 acres awaiting Homeseekers; no better, fertile, 
fruitful land to be found in the great state of California. 

THE PAJARO VALLEY; well cultivated, making its owners rich. 

THE CARMEL VALLEY; noted for its dairy products, cattle and grains. 
The chance of a life-time for the fruit-grower. The mineral deposits of the 
county are practically undeveloped: great bodies of gold, silver, quick-silver, coal 
and other minerals awaiting the prospector. 









FOR FULL INFORMATION, WRITE 






County Clerk or Board of Supervisors, Salinas, Monterey Courty, Calif. 
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OWN A LOT IN CALIFORNIA 


The Land of Sunshine and Roses 


Now is your opportunity to acquire a lot in 


RUSSELL CITY 


The coming residential city of the San Francisco and Oakland 
business men 





One hour from 
San Francisco 


Twenty-five 

minutes from 

S 3 0 0 Oakland 
With 

$ 4 0 0 Net increased 


population it 
is possible 


‘ — 
Ten per cen for this time 


down and from Oakland 
$5.00 per to be reduced 
month. to half 








Southern Pacific R. R. passes through Russell City 
Beautiful and balmy climate 


C ALIFORNI A is expanding rapidly. Suburban transportation in- 
creasing daily, therefore land values rising rapidly. 

Buy now while you have the opportunity to do so at a small! price. 

The Company is planning extensive system of improvements such as macadam- 
ized boulevards, streets and cement sidewalks. 

2500 shade trees are being planted—walnut, elm and other varieties, making 
this a model and desirable residence center. 

Washington Avenue and Fourth Avenue, the main boulevards, are 120 feet 
wide and magnificent palms are to be planted in the center of each block, mak- 
ing this one of the most beautiful driveways in the State of California. 


Advantages 
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As many people of small means 


Special to are desirous of acquiring a lot, yet 


find it difficult to pay the usual 
first installment of 10 per cent; 


) Readers of therefore to encourage a _ proper 


beginning, we now make an un- 


paralleled offer to the readers of 
S U N S E ’ SUNSET, for a period of SIXTY 
DAYS, ending JULY 3lst, 1908. 


Send us $5.00 and we will select a lot 
for you, forward your contract, and 
you then pay $5 per month thereafter 








If the lot is not satisfactory we will select any other lot desired or will refund 
your money within 30 days. Think this offer over carefully. 

Invest Five Dollars and acquire the first step to independence and own a home. 
} You pay nointerest. You pay no taxes. You pay no assessments. 

SICKNESS. Extension granted on payments in case of sickness. 

INSURANCE. In case of death, if desired, money paid in is refunded to heirs 
with 6 per cent interest. 

Be your own banker. You can not lose on REAL ESTATE. This property 
should greatly enhance in value in a few years. 1400 lots sold to date! 

Act at once, and fill out the following coupon with five dollars. Mail it to-day. 

Any further information, maps, literature, etc., sent immediately on request. 


East Shore and Suburban Realty Co. 


United States National Bank Building, San Francisco, California 


micah ei ni NONE AS A 





FILL IN, CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO-DAY 


i EAST SHORE & SUBURBAN REALTY COMPANY, 
: 2195 Bush St., San Francisco. 1015!3 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 


Gentlemen : 
NE AIO Bo oss oped os ce ea eoei lags eb Gitet DOPINODESOD S46. s.0-5 66s oe eS esas lot in Russell City. 

I will pay the balance at the rate of $5.00 per month on each lot. : 

You are to select for me the best unsold lot or lots. If the lot or lots you select for me are not just as represented 
I am to have my money returned to me at any time within 30 days from date of this Order. : 
: If 1 am not suited with the lots you select for me | am to have the privilege of exchanging them at any time 
j : within thirty days for any other unsold lots of equal value. 
} : I am to pay no interest on installments. 
} : I am to pay no taxes. 
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SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS 


MAKE PEOPLE RICH 


Sacramento Valley, California, is declared by experts to 
be the greatest agricultural section of the United States. 
The Federal Plant Introduction Garden and the State 
Agricultural College are both located in this valley. Net 
returns from crops run from $50 to $800 per acre. The 
climate is enjoyable and healthful; 


the soil is fertile and 
wonderfully productive; the water supply is abundant. 
Write the 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL 








ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND ACRES 


FOR SALE 


In Southern nase“ The Famous 
Rogue River Valley and the recently opened 
section of Northern California. 

Prices still gy oh | ee will double in value the 


next two years. See Ashland “Ad”. Write to-day for f 
booklet and price list. ‘osieiennarnie-itine. 


EDWIN P. HUGHES & CO., Ashland, Oregon. 
References: First National Bank, and Bank of Ashland. 




















66 Ad 99 


| Read Albany 


Do you know that ALBANY, LINN 
| COUNTY, OREGON, is in the very & 
| heart of the LARGEST AND MOST 
FERTILE VALLEY WEST of the MISS- 
ISSIPPI? A city of 6,000 people, elec- 
tric lights, splendid water, 10 churches 
three large public schools, a fine col- 
lege, and an electric line which will 
connect ALBANY WITH PORTLAND 
is well under way. 

ASK YOURSELF THIS QUESTION: 
ON REAL ESTATE ? 


LINN AND BENTON REAL 
ESTATE COMPANY 
ALBANY, OREGON 









WHAT WILL BE THE EFFECT 
SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


(Agents for Farm and City Property) 

















READ THE 
SALEM “ad” 


and write us for full informa- 
tion and prices on our farms, 
orchards, hop land and city 
property. If you get busy 
now you can buy before prices 
jump. 


LAND COMPANY 


Oregon 





OLMSTEAD 


Salem 


| Santa Paula 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


| “The GLEN CITY” | 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

















Population 2000; only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from 
Angeles; railroad facilities excellent 
The home of the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the 
a Bean, the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes 
ible this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 
on time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 


stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 
The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 




















COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


Such soil is 


cheap at $500 per acre, 

but if you hurry, you car 

get it from $50 to $100 per acre 
on EASY TERMS. 


VALTE 


Six weeks ahead of the market. 
Land produces from $300 to $1500 per acre in 
Onions, Cucumbers, Sweet Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Cantaloupes, Grapes, 

Figs, Dates, Etc., Etc. 


Write for free booklet and map THERMAL REALTY CO., Thermal, 


Riverside County, Cal.; 
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A’ 30-horse power machine which cuts, threshes and sacks wheat. Umatilla County, Oregon 





OREGON 





UMATILLA 


COUNTY 


MATILLA County, Oregon, offers homeseeckers unusual inducements and opportunities. 

It is one of the largest wheat producing districts in America. ‘The Umatilla Govern- 
ment Irrigation Project is in this county and will irrigate 18,000 acres. Mr. C. J. Blanch- 
ard, Statistician of the U. S. Reclamation Service, says of this project: 

“The Umatilla project in northeastern Oregon, when compared in area with many others 
now under construction, might be regarded as one of the lesser works, but when studied as 
to its possible future development, it easily takes a prominent place among the most favor- 
able and attractive agricultural regions in the West. @ ‘No expert who has investigated this 
wonderful land of sunshine has yet dared to place a limit upon its agricultural possibilities. 
Nature here gives the maximum return for the minimum oj labor. @ The irrigable lands lie in 
rolling benches along the Columbia and between it and the Umatilla. The diversity of crops, 
many of which are high priced, made possible by the exceptionally favorable conditions of soil 
and climate, predicate small farms intensively cultivated, providing homes jor an intelligent and 
prosperous husbandry. The promise of a compact community of scientific agriculturists in 
this valley is certain of fulfillment in the near future. From the nature of the crops and 
the character of the people who will grow them, it requires no particular gift of prophecy 
to predict the establishment in this valley of a rural settlement which will be likened unto 
many of those nearly ideal communities that have grown up under methods of intensive 
irrigation in Southern California. @ The water supply is the flood flow of the Umatilla, 
which is stored in a reservoir created by constructing an earthern enbankment nearly 100 
feet in height and one-half mile long. Owing to the exceedingly porous character of the 
soil, many of the canals are lined with cement.” 





For fall information about resources and opportunities in Umatilla County, address 


Secty. Umatilla County Publicity Committee, Pendleton, Ore. 
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ROGUE RIVER VALLEY ORCHARDS PAY 
$1000.00 PER ACRE YEARLY 


ORCHARD LANDS LOCATED AT ASHLAND, OREGON 





5-Acre i eo ‘ : i ” ; : Planted 
and a oe om >» » . See and 

10-Acre | fs : ecg NL aioe | § Cared for 

Tracts : sy, is ea % Soa eto Z Till 


For et ee ‘tte. - ae ee Aa 2 Bearing 


Sale ; See § or Longer 


5 Acres 
Will Pay 
This is the Orchard that paid $2200 an acre this season Better than 
a Life 
Position 
of $200 
per Month 


Start today 
and Gain 
No Ls ¢ a Home, 
Taxes ¥ Independ- 
No : ence, 


Affluence 


Interest 


Spitzenburgh Apples—Handsomest apple that grows 


The famous Rogue River Valley, located in Southern Oregon, contains the most productive orchard land in the world. 
Apples and pears especially reach a perfection in color, flavor and keeping qualities not attained in any other section, 
consequently the products of this valley bring the highest prices ever paid for these fruits. For illustrated pamphlets 


oi a alata The Rogue River Valley Orchards Co. 


RANDALL, TROWBRIDGE & WRIGHT, Inc. 731 Pacific Building 
SELLING AGENTS San Francisco, Cal. 


Oakland Office, 1015’) Broadway Telephone Douglas 1621 References | ner Ceeeeenetal Club 
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LOGANBERRIES, ASHLAND, OREGON. 


ASHLAND 








OREGON 
Midway Between San Francisco and Portland 


Largest Town in the Famous Rogue River Valley 
and the Climatic Capital of the Pacific West 





Ashland is a City of Homes and Schools ina Valley of Opportunity. 

Surrounding country prized as best horticultural region in the West. The country where Spitzenberg 
and Newtown Pippin apples reach the highest degree of perfection and where the choicest pears and cherries 
are grown. Ashland’s peaches take the first rank in the world’s markets and have won three World’s Fair 
Medals. All small fruits, berries and produce are big money makers. 

Ashland has beauty, health, culture and opportunity. Ashland has: 5,500 population; last school 
census, 1,265; $30,000 High School Building; $25,000 Grade School Building; Eleven Churches; No Saloons; 
Home of the Southern Oregon Chautauqua; Southern Oregon Normal School; Ashland Commercial College, 
and Ashland has the Purest Mountain Water and the finest water system in the West, with 28 miles of 
water mains. 

Ashland wants: Capital to take up fruit and vineyard land; capital to develop irrigation and power pro- 
jects, and capital to develop mines and mineral springs. Write for free booklet, mentioning SUNseT MAGAZINE 


Secretary, Ashland Commercial Club 
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THE DALLES 


OREGON 


“THE CHERRY CITY” 
ANNUAL OUTPUT 


450,000 bbls. Flour. Two cannerie; in 
3,000,000 Ibs. Wool, Operation. 
Scoured. Choice Apples, 
30,000 cases Salmon. Peaches, Apricot 
S0 cers Meinns Plums and Strawberries 


40 cars Prunes. shipped im car bots. 
“ . Early vegetables of 
10,000 cases Cherries. al] kinds put on the 
40,000 Cherry Trees Portland — rket one to 
planted during lasttwo two weeks ahead of any 
years. other Oregon points. 






















































Opportunities are offered for fruit growers. “Two 
Choice fruit lands can be purchased in 5 to 20 Bites 
acre lots at $25 to $100, according to location and to a 
conditions. Cherry” 


THE DALLES OREGON 


The County Seat of Wasco County, is a thriving wide-awake 
city of 5,000 inhabitants, located on the Columbia river with 
two through line railroz ads, one on either side of the river. 

The city boasts of its fine streets and beautiful homes and is 
proud of its great variety of resources. 3,000 horse-power 
electric plant operating Flouring Mills, Planing Mills, Box 
Factories, Machine Shops, etc., and endless supply of water 
power within easy reach. The finest climate in the world for 
air seasoning and wood manufacturing. 

















THE COLUMBIA RIVER SCENERY AND EASTERN OREGON CLIMATE IS UNEQUALED IN THE WORLD 
For FurtHer Inrormation Avpress Secretary 


THE DALLES BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Se AE AE ENS CREE SY A OS AMER OO A A AF CT A OTN, eG GORI 


TIMBER RANCHES MINES | | &e ee | 
YOCKEY & BEAVER m& See that ad”! 


We can locate you where 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS L GRANT'S = OREGON | y 
Orchard Lands a Specialty you will be happy and 


ASHLAND OREGON fidth: an tan te. 
> 
For further particulars see Oregon classified ‘‘ads” ELMER S. SHANK 


| Grant’s Pass Oregon 


Listen to| ~ GRANTS PASS 
MONEY IN GRAPES! 


I can sell you the choicest Tokay Grape 
then write us what you want Lands in this whole valley from $15.00 to 
and we will tell you just what $50.00 per acre now. Write me—I can be 
you want to know about this of service to you. Prices will double inside 
great valley. If you are coming a year. 


come before prices go higher. 
E. T. McKINSTRY 
COLLINS & DEVINE Grants Pass, Oregon 


ALBANY OREGON | 




















































Read the opposite page and 


























4 iooed in the Famous Rogue River Valley 
ORCHARD LANDS, APPLES, PEARS, GRAPES; 
MINING, TIMBER, STOCKRAISING, DAIRYING 


Excellent opportunities for investments. Sunshine. See opposite page, if interested 


Write to HARMON & SOUTH, Grants Pass, Oregon 
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The Famous Rogue River Valley 
of SOUTHERN OREGON 





For FREE Illustrated 64 page book- 
let and all information address 


APPLE. 


PEAR and PEACH ORCHARDS in 


this valley pay for themselves in — the 


ORC HARDS, VINE YARDS and BERRY patches. 


3 ecg gi ti to $1000.00 per acre per NUM 
re the returns which growers are ae ‘from 

‘The ITALY of AMERICA.” 

Mild winters : free from snow and ice. Pleasant 

summers. Foliage is green summer and winter; 

flowers bloom out of doors all winter. Rainfall 


just right, pleasant showers during summer. 


CLIMATE: 


Suitable for Orchards, Grape Vine- 
e€ap an S yards, Clover, Alfalfa, Poultry Rais- 
ing, Dairying and Stock farms, can 

still be had at from $10.00 to $100.00 per acre. 
The builders of a twenty mile Electric Railroad from Grant’s 
Pass to the lumber mills and farming districts can be assured 
of $3000.00 per mile freight returns per annum. Power is already 

established. 


Population approaching 6000. Excellent schools and public buildings. 


Pass 





diceieu, ee Club, Grant’s Pass, Ore. 
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WE’LLTELL YOU WHY 


YAKIMA FRUIT LAND 


will earn more money for you, per the amount put 
in, than any other kind of investment under the sun 
—that a man of limited means may make. Don’t 
hesitate—ask us to-day. Get our beautiful booklet. 


ESTABLISHED 1881—OLDEST HERE 


CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING 


P. Alaska Building, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 
Inland Realty and Investment Co., North Yakima 














Irrigated Lands 


FROM $60 TO $100 PER ACRE 
IN FERTILE 


Stanislaus County 


The Richest Fruit and Grape 
Section of California 


Send for illustrated 
Booklet 


MAZE & WREN, Modesto, Cal. 








Rogue River Valley Lands 





I have resided in Rogue River 
Valley for 24 years. I can and 
will give you correct informa- 
tion. Correspondence solicited. 


See Medford ad. 
ALFRED SMITH 
Medford, Ore. 


P. O. Box 778 














Openings Along a New Line 


Unequaled openings for farming, stock-raising, fruit-growing; 
for all lines of mercantile work and for all branches of trades 
and professions are now to be found in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, along the Pacific Coast extension of the 


Cuicaco, Miwaukee & St. Paut Rarway 


Winters there are mild; growing seasons are long; crops grow well; 
stock-raising and fruit-growing are highly profitable; convenient 
markets are assured. Many new towns have been established— 
Take advantage of these openings NOW. 


all are growing. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent 
Chicago 





C. L. CANFIELD, 22 Powell Street 


San Francisco 
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MEDFORD 


OREGON 
Heart of Rogue River Valley 




















If “money talks,” this check speaks volumes. It tells the story of a carload of Comice 
pears from the Bear Creek orchards at Medford, which sold on Sept. 30, 1907, at auction 
in New York City for $4622.80 gross—the highest price ever received for a carload of 
fruit. Four hundred and five half boxes from this car sold for $4.10 a half box, or 
$8.20 a full box (50 Ibs.one bu.). The sale was made by Rae and Hatfield. Seven 
acres of Bartlett pears on this orchard grossed $2200 per acre. The average yield was 
seven boxes to the tree. 102 trees tothe acre. 








A single de Anjou pear tree near Medford has never failed a crop in 30 years, produc- 
ing in 1907, $226.00. 


f" One acre of Bartletts produced $2250.00, seven acres produced $2200.00 per acre, 
thirty acres of 8-year old trees netted $1060.80 per acre. 


Sixteen and one-half acres of Winter Nelis produced $19,000, F. O. B., Medford 


These productions show what the four famous pears—Comice, de Anjou, Bartlett and 


Winter Nelis—do annually in the ROGUE RIVER VALLEY of Southern Oregon. 


“The Italy of America,” says Joaquin Miller 


For further information and booklet, write the Secretary of the Medford Commercial Club 


MEDFORD :: OREGON 
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OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 


THE CITY OF HOMES, SCHOOLS AND BUSINESS 

Come and see, face to face, the wonderful natural opportunities this 
city and Thurston County offers to manufacturing plants, lumber industries, 
coal mining, brick making, farming, dairying, stock and fruit raising. 
Homeseekers are watching the West, where living is a blessing rather than 
a burden. Now itis up to you! Learn the truth, investigate for yourself, 
and strike while the opportunity is offered. Address 


JOHN M. WILSON, Secretary Chamber of Commerce 














YAKIMA Irrigated 
Fruit Lands 


WHERE Te JOR TEN ACRES ARE ENOUGH TO SUP- 
PORT .A FAMILY IN LUXURY. We are pioneers in the 
world-famous ¥ akima Valley, and know the value of its irrigated 
lands. We want to get in communication with you, and explain 
how you can secure one of the choicest tracts, either improved or 
= rae gee with only a small amount of cash. Send for our 
j ev . Ae free ** Booklet’? which tells the whole story. 


AUSTIN, LANDOLT & CO. 


409-10-11 Mehihorn Bidg., Seattle, Washington 











vakiMa, Ellensburg 


ELLENSBURG ison the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Location | and the new Milwaukee railways. Our lands are close to 
mal ain city schools—the best in the State. Churches, lodges 
advantages Al. 
Soil AS GOOD as the best. Spraying trees unnecessary - wormy fruit 
unknown. Our scil and altitude yield fruit that can't be beat at 
Yakima, Wenatchee or Hood River. No killing frosts, no sunstrokes, 
blizzards, or cyclones 
BEST selling winter apples and pears —richly colored and the 
Crops best Keepers known. Ten acres in Fuit Bearrne will net from 
$5000 to $10,000a year. Farme rs beco ome independent growing timothy hay 
LAND ready for crops from $100 to $150. Orchards set 
Our Offer to choi ruits fc sars old $400 per acre. Office 
and professional men are among most successful growers. No pioneer- 
ing, no experiment. Years of experience back up our claims. 
No matter what advantages other places offer, Ellens- 
burg, Wash., will stand the test of the closest in- 
vestigation. Write me at once for free booklet. 


W. W. ROBINSON, 394 Arcade Annex, Seattle, Wash. 


State N 
and sociz 
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If You 
Want 


to Live, 





Live in 


NAPA 


Eo RAE = BE 














" 
4 
a 
7 County 
Why not live where climate, soil and rainfall all combine to produce the finest fruits. Where 
water, steam and electric transportation will put them in market quickly and at low freight 
rates. Inquire of 
Napa Chamber of Commerce St. Helena Chamber of Commerce 
Calistoga Chamber of Commerce 


























‘Lhe five Counties north of San 

Garden Spot of the World  ii::scoits produce every 

thing grown in California 

withoutirrigation. Close proximity to market. Rail and water transportation. Equable climate. Luther 


Burbank’s Experimental Gardens in the egg of ~~ a Half of the Dairy and Poultry Products of 


the State come from these net Marin, Sonoma e, Mendocino Counties. Address for literature 
of the entire district NORTH OF BAY COUNTIES » Naga TATION, James T. Yarrington, Representative, 
State Board of Trade, Ferry Building, San Francisco. 
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CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


fourteen miles from San Francisco, is one of the most productive sections of the State. It is famous for its 
productive dairy farms. Oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, olives, cherries, almonds, limes, etc., yield remunerative 
crops. Shipping facilities the best either by Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, or water route. Ideal climate. Small tracts of 
land from $40.00 to $200.00 per acre. Send for illustrated booklet. Address, Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra 
Costa County, California. 














Come to Sunnyvale 








Sunnyvale is 38 miles south of San Francisco, and holds the key to the 


entire Santa Clara Valley. We are a manufacturing and 
fruit center. Here you can buy five and ten acre tracts, on long time and easy 
terms, for the growing of Strawberries, Raspberries, and Blackberries, Tomatoes and 
all kinds of vegetables and sell them to our canners at a profit of from $/00.00 to 
$300.00 per acre. Best school and educational advantages. We are growing 
faster than any town in the state. Write for catalogue and full information. 








vo Chamber of Commerce 


R. B. CHERINGTON, Secretary Sunnyvale, California 
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Title bestowed by the Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s 
Association at their 1908 session, upon 


| Salem, Oregon 


[ The Capital City of the State 


q A city of 16,000 people with but one policeman. 

@ This is indeed the “city of peace”, contentment and prosperity, 
and its people are welcoming thousands more to their ranks every 
year. 

@ This is the natural home of the Royal Anne cherry. Cherry 
lands can be bought at $40 to $100 per acre and will produce a 
crop with the least expense and waiting. The surest crops and 
the best markets are guaranteed growers in this wonderful cherry 
region. ‘This is the natural home of the famous Royal Anne, 
Bing, Lambert and other standard varieties. The greatest perfec- 
tion in size and quality is attained here, and owing to the pecul- 
iarly favorable climatic conditions cherry growing nets from 


$200 to $500 per acre. 


@ The land of big, red apples. 

q The richest agricultural section of the West. 

@ The home of the choicest prunes grown. 

@ The walnut growing quarter of the Northwest. 

@ The hop center of the world. 

@ Choice peaches four months in the year. 

G Important Bartlett Pear growing region. 
q A charming home place in a most delightful climate. Salem has 
superb public schools, high school, private schools, business col- 
leges, Willamette University, the oldest and best institution of its 
kind in the West. Large woolen mills, flouring mills, saw mills and 
other manufacturing plants. Railroad and river transportation. 
Also the most modern electric line on the Coast, besides an ex- 
cellent electric street car system. Prices of fruit lands lower 
than at any other point on the Coast. 





For illustrated booklets and full information, address 


Secretary of Salem Board of Trade 
Salem Oregon _| 
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Finest district in Califor- 


Attention nia for the raising of alfalfa, 


Farmers grain, vegetables, berries, 
all varieties of sem1- tropical 


and fruits, dairying, livestock 
Homeseekers and poultry. 3 


Land in tractsfrom 10 acres up at $65 
to $125 per acre, which includes a per- 
O O petual water right with a nominal annual 

O to O| charge of $1.00 per acre for water. 
Midway between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, with four railroad 





is the annual income 


derived from farming connections. 
lands ‘under our irri- Write for illustrated pamphlet to 
gation system 1n 
M dc CROCKER-HUFFMAN LAND 
erced County & WATER COMPANY 
California Crocker Building San Francisco 








or Mr. Ward B. Minturn, Manager, Merced, California 





























‘Wain SUNNY Stanislaus 


The above shows the — The Garden County of the Great San Joaquin Valley of California 


range diverting 
dam on the Tuolumne River, 127 feet high, 320 feet wide. Supplies water to irrigate 280,000 acres of fertile 
land. The land owns the water which is as free as the district school. Big tracts are being divided and good 
land can be purchased at from $50 to $100 per acre. Stanislaus is the home of diversifie1 farming. For 
further particulars about this favored section, write to 


WALTER H. KILLAM, SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE GOOD ROADS OF LINN COUNTY, OREGON, 


IS LOCATED 
in the heart of 
the famous Wil- 
lamette Valley 
of Oregon, and 
is the leading 
railroad center 


of the State, ex- 
cepting Port- 
land. Albany is 80 miles south of Portland and is the County Seat of Linn County, which has 
an area of 2400 square miles. The supply of timber in the Eastern part of the County is suf- 
ficient to keep 10 mills, each cutting 100,000 feet per day, in operation for 30 years. This timber 
is of highest quality and would alone make Linn County prosperous for years to come. 
g The climate and soil conditions of the Willamette Valley are such as to make this section of 
the State admirably adapted for general agricultural purposes. It is doubtful if any pertion of 
the United States can boast of a more equable climate. ‘The soil is rich and deep, and the an- 
nual rainfall is always sufficient to insure good crops. 
g Fruits grow to perfection here with a minimum of care. Apples, prunes, plums, cherries and 
peaches do well, all except the latter bearing so heavily as to break the trees down unless 
propped. There has always been a good market and price for first-class apples. Prunes and 
cherries prove remuncrative, and all small fruits do remarkably well. Pears grow in profusion. 
There is probably, no place in the world where strawberries grow to a greater size and have 
more perfect coloring and flavor than here. 
@ Potatoes, hops, grains and grasses all do well, and land is reasonable in price. No other 
section of the famous Willamette Valley offers such opportunities to the intelligent and pro- 
gressive farmer. 
-( Albany is noted for its excellent eduegational facilities and for the stability of its growth and 
development. Before deciding upon any other section of the West, you will do well to investi- 
gate the opportunities in and around Albany. For full information, address 


MANAGER COMMERCIAL CLUB 


ALBANY, OREGON 
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| Use Either Railroad 


TULLY TRACT 


Between Santa Fe and Southern Pacific R. R. 


In blocks of FIVE ACRES and up. Shade trees twenty feet apart on every road. 

A VERITABLE PARK. Ditches to every forty acres. 
} Between two transcontinental railroads, only 4 miles apart. 
Land from ONE to THREE MILES from Railway Stations. 
$100.00 per acre—one-quarter cash—balance in one, two and three years. One crop will pay for the land. 
Of all the exceptional offers we have made to the public in the last five years, there is no property 
that appeals to us that has the exceptional opportunities of the TULLY TRACT. 


The soil is of the HIGHEST QUALITY. 

The topography of the land permits us to build ditches to every forty acres in a manner to satisfy the 
most skeptical irrigationist. 

Its proximity to Turlock, Hughson, Denair and Keyes places this land in the foremost rank as the 
MOST DESIRABLE home site in the 


Turlock Irrigation District 


This land is selling RAPIDLY, but the prices ang terms are the attractive features, as the reputa- 
tion of the TULLY TRACT is known from one €nd of the San Joaquin Valley to the other. 

Send us your name, and the names of your friends who are thinking of coming to California, and 
we will forward them full information. 


Central California Land Agency, /nc. 


HULTBERG & LANE BLOCK TURLOCK, CALIFORNIA 


S LINCOLN 


is a county of great resources and great possibilities. It contains 
4,500,000,000 feet of the finest fir, spruce and hemlock obtain- 
able anywhere. There are also 100,000,000 feet of cedar, 
200,000 acres of grazing lands, and 30,000 acres of the very 
best valley agricultural lands. Lincoln county is an unsurpassed 
section for fruit raising, dairying and stockraising. Lincoln County 
has increased its population 25 per cent during the past year, and 
is only just beginning to be known. It is a virgin field of oppor- 
tunity for men of energy and industry. No section of the West 
offers better inducements. Land can be purchased at a very low 
figure, and farmers are wanted. For full particulars, address: 
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Secretary Commercial Club, Newport, Oregon 
R 


Secretary Commercial _Club, Toledo, Oregon 
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oseburg 


OREGON 


Where the fruit attains perfection 





and roses bloom the year round 








R SEBURG is the metropolis of Southern Oregon and the 
O county seat of DOUGLAS COUNTY, 

which is without question one of the best 
counties of the State. DouGitas County possesses as fine fruit lands as any 
section of the West, and wonderful opportunities are presented along these lines. 
Apples, Pears, Peaches; etc. are produced with a degree of perfection which no 
other section, exclusive of the West, can attain. Well kept and fully matured 
orchards will ner the owners from $200.00 to $1000.00 per acre each year, and 
these lands can now be bought at from 14 to 14 of what similar lands in more 
widely advertised sections throughout the West are selling for. 


@ The fertile soil, splendid climate, immense timber resources and diversified 
industries of Douglas County, make it one of the most favored sections of the 
entire Northwest. ROSEBURG has a population of more than 5,000 and is 
growing rapidly. It has fine schools, pure water and the best climate in 
the world. 114 miles of Bitulithic Pavep streets are now in course of con- 
struction and more to follow. 





For further information and handsome 64-page booklet, which will soon be ready for 
distribution, address 


THE ROSEBURG COMMERCIAL CLUB 
ROSEBURG OREGON 























Fruit ‘Lands 


This Apple and Prune Orchard 
brought the owner last year 
$350.00 per acre NET above 
all expenses. 

You can buy similar land at 
$60.00 to $100.00 per acre at 
the present time and it is sure 
to double in value in a very 
short time. 





No irrigation—no cyclones 
or blizzards. Better investi- 
gate before it is too late 
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SUNSET 


AMHILL 
COUNTY 


Is the Garden Spot of 
OREGON 


HERE ARE THE FACTS— 


1. Oregon is one of the greatest and best fruit 
sections of the world. The largest apple or- 
chard in Oregon is in Yamhill County. 

2. Oregonis a great prune section. The largest 
prune orchard in the world is in Yamhill Co. 

3. Oregon is unsurpassed for the production of 
fine walnuts. The largest walnut grove in 
the United States is in Yamhill County. 


4. Oregon cherries are unequaled. One of the 
largest cherry orchards in Oregon is in Yam- 
hill County. 

5. Oregon puts up and dries large quantities of 
fruit. The largest fruit evaporator on the 
Pacific Coast is in Yamhill County. ‘ 

6. Oregon produces 40 per cent of the entire 
hop output of the United States. Of the 
largest and best hop yards in the state a 
number are in Yamhill County. 

7. Yamhill County, Oregon, took one-fourth of 
the prizes offered for fat stock at the St. 
Louis Exposition. 
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= 8. Yamhill County produces butter fat at less 
Apple tree in Yamhill County, one of cost and gets more for it than any other sec- 
its big wealth producers. tion of the United States outside of Oregon. 


YAMHILL COUNTY, OREGON, DOES NOT TAKE SEC. 
q OND PLACE TO ANY OTHER SECTION OF THE 

WORLD. WE CAN PROVE THIS TO YOUR SATIS- 
FACTION. OPPORTUNITY IS NOW KNOCKING AT YOUR 
DOOR IF YOU WILL ONLY LISTEN. WRITE TO-DAY FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS ABOUT YAMHILL COUNTY. AD- 
DRESS, SECRETARY YAMHILL COUNTY DEVELOPMENT 
LEAGUE, McMINNVILLE, OREGON. 
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Wheat Field and 


Prune Orchard 
near Vancouver 
A : 
SH 


WASHINGTON 


THE CITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


VANCOUVER is located in Southwestern Washington, one hundred miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. Itis the richest city of its size on the Pacific Coast. Population and postoffice receipts have doubled in the 
past three years. There are wonderful prospects for the future, because the development of Vancouver is only in its 
infancy. All thoughtful men who have studied the situation agree that a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more must be 
the result of the present causes of Vancouver’s growth. 


VANCOUVER has an unsurpassed fresh water harbor, one mile wide, eight miles long, with forty feet of water. 
It has magnificent opportunities for shipping and manufacturing industries. The vast timber wealth at its very doors 
has already brought to Vancouver the largest lumber mill on the Columbia River. 


VANCOUVER is one of the leading points of the West in railway activity. The extraordinary raiiroad develop- 
ment along the north bank of the Columbia River makes Vancouver the natural shipping point for the vast wheat 
fields of the great Inland Empire of Oregon and Washington. Exceptional opportunities offered for elevators and 
flouring mills. Vancouver is the county seat of Clarke county which has the richest and best developed farm lands 
in Western Washington. 


Every city needs a good “back country,” for it is the farms which build the municipalities. Clarke County is called 
the garden spot of the Northwest, and is certainly one of the richly favored regions which a good farmer recognizes at 
sight. Here are fertile bottom lands; beaver dam lands, and rich uplands, and beyond a vast wealth of forests. Every 
kind of farm product can be grown, and it is at once an ideal fruit country and a land for mixed farming. Vancouver 
shipped 'ast season for canning purposes: Pears, 350 tons; Cherries, 130 tons; Apples, 150 tons; Plums, 30 tons; Straw- 
berries, £5 tons. This does not include what was distributed locally, nor does it include the prune crop, which is cured. 
The Italian prune here is as near perfect as it ever grows, and from one hundred and fifty to three hundred cars of this 
product are cured each year There is money in cherries in all this region; on well selected soil the apple will pay largely, 
while the pear is very profitable. Small fruits of every variety grow remarkably well. Apricots, peaches, quinces—all 
the berries and the currant—they are all here in perfection, and the man who cares only for general farm products can 
surrouna his home with a great variety of splendid fruits. 


Wherever you live, if you would like to cast your lot with a growing, progressive, alert and enthusiastic community, 
write to-day for full particulars about Vancouver. Investigate, for ae op is now knocking at your door. Full 
information cheerfully furnished and beautifully illustrated booklet free. Address 


SECRETARY COLUMBIA CLUB VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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JEFF JAMES’ 
FRESNO RANCH TRACT 


FOR SALE IN PARCELS TO SUIT \ 
$30.00 to $55.00 an Acre | 


RICH, LEVEL LAND; CHECKED AND DITCHED 
CULTIVATED, IRRIGATED; SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 

















:: Thompson Seediess and Sultana Grapes 





BERRIES AND ALFALFA. 
ALFALFA GROWS WITHOUT IRRIGATION AFTER ROOTS ARE DOWN. 
GOOD WELL WATER .AT : TWELVE FEET. 
HEALTHY PLACE TO LIVE. 


TERMS: One-Third Cash, with 3 per cent Interest First Year 


Satisfactory arrangements can be made for payment of balance. 


Call at Sunset Magazine Bureau of Information for Booklet, or write for full particulars to 
J. G. JAMES COMPANY, 2270A Market St., San Francisco, 


For Descriptive Folder and Terms. 





ae EB 


Irrigated Farms 


IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gastine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book with Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 
LOS BANOS, CALIFORNIA 


Sa Sens 





Bee FS 
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In Sickness or in 


t Health | 




















the best body-builder—the food that gives bounce and buoyancy to 
mind and body is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


a food for invalids and athletes, for outdoor men and indoor men, for 
busy housekeepers and city toilers, for summer home and summer 
camp, for any meal in any clime, the one universal food—to grow on, 
to work on, to play on, to live on. 

It is the whole wheat steam-cooked, shredded and baked in the 
= cleanest, finest food factory in the world. No 
other food can match it for building strong and 
sturdy bodies, for restoring impaired digestion 
and giving vim and vigor to weary brains and 
worn-out bodies. 

Shredded Wheat (heated in oven) is delicious for break- 


fast with milk or cream, or for any meal in combination 
with fresh berries or stewed fruits. 














Our new and handsomely illustrated 
Cook Book is sent free for the asking. 


“It’s Allin the Shreds” THE SHREDDED WHEAT C0.) os 42770") Niagara Falls, N.Y. 











7 I he Summer Girl ‘6 
in discarding the sun bonnet of old, escaped as well the old time penalties paid by skin 
and complexion to summer’s sun and winds, Her best protection now Is 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


the purest of healing and soothing toilet powders. When used daily, Mennen’s keeps 
the skin smooth and healthy, relieves and prevents Sunburn, Chafing, Prickly Heat and 
all skin troubles of summer. Makes possible the attractive, evenly browned complexion 
without burning. After bathing it is delightful. It deodorizes perspiration and is a most 
welcome relief for aching, tired feet. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” 
with Mennen’s face on top. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. 
Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 55 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder. It has the scent of 
Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. 

MENNEN’S SEN YANG TOILET POWDER. Oriental Odor | No 
MENNEN’S BORATED SKIN SOAP (blue wrapper) J Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery 
Sent Free, for two cent stamp to pay postage, one set 
Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables. 





Bats settee 


whale 








